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REFLECTIONS ON THE PEACE. 

1748. npHE peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, however unstable 

JL or inglorious it mif^ht appear to those few 

who understood the interests, and felt for the honouf 

•f their country, was ncrerthelest not unwelccflne to th# 

Vol. IV. B 
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2 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. Ch. VII. 

nation in general. The British ministry will always find 
.t more difficult to satisfy the people at the end of a suc- 
cessful campaign, than at the conclusion of an unfortunate 
war. The English are impatient of miscarriage and dis- 
appointment, and too apt to be intoxicated with victory. 
At this period they were tired of the burdens, and sick 
of the disgraces, to which they had been exposed in the 
course of seven tedious campaigns. They had suffered 
considerable losses and interruption in the article of com- 
merce, which was the source of their iiational opulence 
and power: they knew it would necessarily be clogged 
with additional duties, for the maintenance of a conti- 
nental war, and the .support of foreign QubsitBaries ; and 
they drew very fiiiuit presages of future success either 
from the conduct of their alhcs, or the capacity of their 
commanders. To a people influenced by these consider- 
ation's, the restoration of a free trade, the respite from 
that anxiety and suspense which the prosecution of a war 
never fails to engender, and the prospect of a speedy de- 
liverance from discouraging restraint and oppressive im- 
positions, were advantages that sweetened the bitter 
draught of a dishonourable treaty, and induced the majo- 
rity of the nation to acquiesce in the peace, not barely 
without murmuring, but even with some degree of satis- 
faction and applause. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES'S ADHERENTS JOIN 
THE OPPOSITION. 

Immediately afiterthe exchange of ratifications at Aix- 
la-Chap(elle the armies were broken up : the allies in the 
Netherlands withdrew their several proportions of troops ; 
the French began to evacuate Flanders ; and the English 
forces. were re-embarked for their own country. His Bri- 
tannic majesty returned from his German dominions in 
November, having landed near Margate, in Kent, after a 
dangerous passage ; and on the twenty-ninth of the sam« 
month he opened the session of parliament. By this time 
the misunderstanding between the two first personages of 
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CH.VII. GEORGE 11. 1737— 1760. 3 

the royal fkmily had been increased by a fresh succession 
of matter. The prince of Wales had held a court of 
Stannary, in quality of duke of Cornwall ; and revived 
some claims attached to that dignity, which, had they 
been admitted, would have greatly augmented his influence 
among the Cornish boroughs. These efforts roused the 
Jealousy of the administration, which had always considered 
them as an interest wholly dependent on the crown ; and, 
therefore, the pretensions of his royal highness were op- 
posed by the whole weight of the ministry. His adherents, 
resenting these hostilities as an iojury to their royal master, 
immediately joined the remnant of the former opposition 
in parliament, and resolved to counteract all the minis- 
terial measures that should fall under their cognizance ; 
at least, they determined to seize every opportunity of 
thwarting the servants of the crown, in every scheme or 
proposal that had not an evident tendency to the advan- 
tage of the nation. This band of auxiliaries was headed 
by the earl of E— t. Dr. Lee, and Mr, N— t. The first 
possessed a species of eloquence rather plausible than 
powerful: he spoke with fluency and fire; bis spirit was 
bold and enterprising, his apprehension quick, and hi^ 
repartee severe. Dr. Lee was a man of extensive erudition 
and irrreproachable morals, particularly versed in the civil 
law, which he professed, and perfectly well acquainted 
with the constitution of his country. Mr. N — t was an 
orator of middling abilities, who harangued upon all sub- 
jects indiscriminately, and supplied with confidence what 
he wanted in capacity: he had been at some pains to 
ctudy the business of the house, as well as to understand 
the machine of government ; and was tolerably well heard, 
as he generally spoke with an appearance of good humour, 
and hazarded every whimsical idea, as it arose in bis ima- 
gination. But lord Bolingbroke is said to have been the 
chief spring which, in secsfet, actuated the deliberations 
of the prince's court. That nobleman, seemingly seques- 
tered from the tumults of a public life, resided at Bat- 
Cersea, where he was visited like a sainted shrine by all 
the distinguished votaries of wit» eloquence, and political 
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ambition. There he was cultivated loid admired for the 
elegance of his manners, and the charms of his conversa- 
tion. The prince's curiosity was first captivated by his 
character, and his esteem was afterwards secured by the 
irresistible address of that extraordinary itersonage, who 
continued in a regular progression to insinuate himself 
still farther and farther into the good graces of his royal 
patron. How far the conduct of his royal highness was 
influenced by the private advice of this nobleman we shall 
Bot pretend to determine ; but, certain it is, the friends 
of the ministry propagated a report, that he was the die- 
tator of those measures which the prince adopted; and 
that, under the specious pretext of attachment to the heir 
apparent of the crown, he concealed his real aim, which 
was to perpetuate the breach in the royal family. What- 
ever his sentiments and motives might have been, this 
was no other than a revival of the old ministerial clamour, 
that a man cannot be well affected to the king, if he pre- 
tends to censure any measure of the adminstration. 

CHARACTER OF THE MINISTRY. 

Tre weight which the opposition derived from these 
new confederates in the house of commons was still greatly 
overbalanced by the power, influence, and ability that sus- 
tained every ministerial project. Mr. Pelham, who chieify 
managed the helm of affairs, was generally esteemed as a 
man of honesty and candour, actuated by a sincere love for 
his country, though he had been educated in erroneous 
principles of government, and in some measure obliged to 
prosecute a fatal system which descended to him by Iq. 
heritance. At this time he numbered Mr. Pitt among his 
fellow-ministers, and was moreover supported by many 
other individuals of distinguished abilities ; among whom 
the first place in point of genius, was due to Mr. M. who 
executed the office of solicitor-general. This gentleman, 
the son of a noble family in North Britain, had raised 
himself to great eminence at the bar, by a most keen 
iotoitiye spirit of apprehension, that seemed to seise eveiy 
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object at fint g^lance ; an innate sagacity, that saved tbe 
trouble of intense application; and an irresistible stream 
of eloquence, that flowed pure and classical, strong and 
copious, reflecting, in the most conspicuous point of view, 
the subjects over which it rolled, and sweeping before it 
all the slime of formal hesitation, and all the entangling 
weeds of chicaneiy. Yet the servants of the crown were 
not so implicitly attached to the first minister as to ac- 
quiesce in all his plans, and dedicate their time and talents 
to the support of every court measure indiscriminately. 
This was one material point in which Mr. Pelbam deviated 
from the maxims of his predecessor, who admitted of no 
contradiction from any of his adherents or fellow-servants, 
but insisted on sacrificing their whole perception and 
faculties to his conduct and disposal. That sordid defer- 
ence to a minister no longer characterized the subordinate 
instruments of the administration. It was not unusual 
to see the great officers of the government divided in a 
parliamentary debate, and to hear the secretary at wa« 
opposing with g^at vehemence a clause suggested by the 
chancellor of the exchequer. After all, if we coolly con- 
sider those arguments which have been bandied about, 
and retorted with such eagerness and acrimony in the 
house of commons, and divest them of those passionate 
tropes and declamatory metaphors which the spirit of 
opposition alone had produced, we shall find very little 
left for the subject of dispute, and sometimes be puzzled 
to discover any material source of disagreement. 

SESSION OPENED. 

In the month of November his majesty opened the 
session of parliament with a speech, acquainting them, 
that the definitive treaty of peace was at length signed 
by all the parties concerned: that he had made the most 
effectual provision for securing the rights and interests of 
his own subjects; and procured for his allies the best 
conditions, which, in the present situatbn of affairs, could 
bo obtained. He said, he had found a general good dis- 
B2 
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position in all parties to bring the negotiation to a happy 
conclusion ; and observed, that we might promise our- 
•elves a long ei\joyment of the blessings of peace. Finally^ 
after having remarked that times of tr^quillity wa« 
the proper seasons for lessening the national debt, and 
ttreng;thening the kingdom against future events, be re- 
commended to the commons the improvement of the 
public revenue, the maintenance of a considerable naval \ 
force, the aidvancement of commerce, and the cultivation 
of the arts of peace. This speech, as usual, was echoed 
back by an address to the throne from both houses, con- 
taining general expressions of the warmest loyalty and 
gratitude to his majesty, and implying the most perfect 
satisfaction and acquiescence in the articles of the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The members in the opposition, according to custom; 
cavilled at the nature of this address. They observed, 
that the late pacification was the worst and most inglorious 
t>f all the bad treaties to which the English nation had 
ever subscribed: that it was. equally disgraceful, indefinite, 
and absurd: they said, the British navy had gained such 
an ascendancy over the French at sea, that the sources of 
their wealth were already choaked up ; that the siege of 
Maestricht would have employed their arms in the Low 
Countries till the arrival of tlie Russians ; and that the 
accession of these auxiliaries would have thrown the su- 
periority into the scale of the allies. They did not fail to 
take notice, that the most important and original object 
of the war wa% left wholly undecided; and demonstrated 
the absurdity of their promising in the address to make 
good such engagements as his majesty had entered into 
with his allies, before they knew what those engagements 
were. In answer to these objections, the ministers replied, 
that the peace was, in itselJF, rather better than could be 
expected ; and that the smallest delay might have proved 
fatal to the liberties of Europe. They affirmed, that the 
Dutch were upon the point of concluding a neutrality, 
in consequence of which their troops would have been 
withdrawn from the allied anqy^ and, in that case, evea 
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the additi<m of the Russian auxiliaries would not have 
rendered it a match fur the enemy, lliey asserted, that 
if the war had been prolonged another year, the national 
credit of Great Britain must have been entirely rumed, 
many of the public funds having sunk below par in the 
preceding season, so that tbe ministry had begun to de- 
spair of seeing the money imd in on tbe new subscription* 
With respect to the restoration of Cape Breton, the limits 
of Nova Scotia, and the rigbt of navigating without search 
in the American seas, which right had been left unestab- 
lished in the treaty, they declared, that the first was an 
unnecessaiy expense, of no consequence to Great Britain ; 
and that the other two were points in dispute, to be 
amicably settled in private conferences by commissaries 
duly authorized ; but by no means articles to be established 
by a general treaty. 

What the opposition wanted in strength, it endeavoured 
to make up with spirit and perseverance. Every minis- 
terial motion and measure was canvassed, sifted, and de- 
cried with uncommon art and vivacity; but all this little 
availed against the' single article of superior numbers; 
and accordingly this was the source of certain triumph in 
all debates in which the servants of the crown were 
united. The nation had reason to expect an immediate 
mitigation in the article of annual expense, considering 
the number of troops and ships of war which had been 
reduced at the ratification of the treaty; but they were 
disagreeably undeceived in finding themselves again loaded 
with very extraordinary impositions, for the payment of 
a vast debt which government had contracted in the 
course of the war, notwithstanding the incredible aids 
granted by parliament. The committee of supply estab- 
lished four points of consideration, in thdr deliberations 
ooncernmg the sums necessary to he raised ; namely, for 
fulfilling the engagements which the parliament had en- 
tered into with his msgesty, and the services undertaken 
for tbe success of the war; for discharging debts con- 
tracted by government; for making good deficiencies; 
and for defraying the current expense of the year. It 
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appeared, that the nation owed four and forty thousand 
pounds to the elector of Bavaria ; above thirty thousand 
to the duke of Brunswick ; the like sum to the landgrave 
of Hesse-Cassel ; and near nine thousand pounds to the 
elector of Mentz. The queen of Hungaiy claimed an 
arrear of one hundred thousand pounds. The city of 
Glasgow^ in North Britain, presented a petition, praying 
to be reimbursed the sum of ten thousand pounds, extorted 
from that corporation by the son of the pretender, during 
the rebellion. One hundred and twelve thousand pounds 
were owing to the forces in North-America and the East- 
Jndies ; besides near half a million due on extraordinary 
expense incurred by the land-forces in America, Flanders, 
and North Britain, by the office of ordnance, and other 
services of the last year, to which the parliamentary pro- 
vision did not extend. The remaining debt of the ordnance 
amounted to above two hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds; but the navy-bills could not be discharged for 
less than four millions. An addition of two millions three 
hundred and seventy-four thousand three hundred thirty- 
three pounds, fifteen shillings, and two-pence, was also 
required for the current service of the year. In a word,the 
whole annual supply exceeded eight millions sterling— 
a sum at which ike whole nation expressed equal aston- 
ishment and disgust. It was chaiged upon the duties on 
malt, mum, cyder, and perry, the land-tax at four shill- 
ings in the pound, annuities on the sinking-fund, an ap- 
plication of one million from that deposit, and the loan 
of the like sum to be charged on the first aids of next 
session. The number of seamen was reduced to seven- 
teen thousand, and that of the land-forces to eighteen 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven^ including guards 
and garrisons.. 

EXORBITANT DEMAND op the EMPRESS-QUEEN 
OPPOSED. 

Every article of expense, however, was wannly dis- 
puted by the anti-courtiers ; especially the demand of 
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the queen of Hungary, which was deemed unreasonable, 
exorbitant, and rapacious, considering the seas of blood 
which we bad shed, and the immensity of treasure we had 
exhausted for her benefit; and surely the subjects of this 
nation had some reason to complain of an indulgence of 
this nature, granted to a power which they bad literally 
snatched from the brink of ruin — ^a power whose quarrel 
they had espoused with a degree of enthusiasm that did 
much more honour to their gallantry than to their dis- 
cretion — a power that kept aloof, with a stateliness o. 
pride peculiar to herself and family; and beheld her Bri- 
tish auxiliaries fighting her battles at their own expense ; 
while she squandered away, in the idle pageantry of bar- 
barous magnificence, those ample subsides which they had 
advanced in order to maintain their armies, and furnish 
out her proportion of the war. The leaders of the opposi- 
tion neglected no opportunity of embittering the tidumpbs 
•f their adversaries: they inveighed against the extrava- 
gance of granting sixteen thousand pounds for the pay 
of general and staff officers, during a peace that required 
no such establishment, especially at a juncture when 
the national incumbrances rendered it absolutely neces- 
sary to practise every expedient of economy. They even 
combated the request of the city of Glasgow, to be indem- 
nified for the extraordinary exaction it underwent from 
the rebels, though it appeared from unquestionable evi- 
dence, that this extraordinary contribution was exacted 
on account of that city's peculiar attachment to the reign- 
ing family: that it had always invariably adhered to re- 
revolution principles ; and, with an unequalled spirit of 
loyalty and zeal for the protestant succession, distinguished 
itself both in the last and preceding rebellion. 

, VIOLENT CONTEST CONCERNING THE 
SEAMEN'S BILL. 

But the most violent contest arose on certain regula- 
tions which the ministiy wanted to establish in two bills, 
relating to the sea and land service. The first, under 
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the title of a bill for amending, explaining^, and reducing 
into one act of parliament the laws relating to the navy, 
was calculated solely with a view of subjecting half-pay 
officers to martial law — a design which not only furnished 
the opposition with a plausible handle for accusing the 
mmisters, as intending to encroach upon the constitution, 
in order to extend the influence of the crown ; but als* 
alarmed the sea-officers to such a degree, that they as- 
sembled to a considerable number, with a view to deliberate 
upon the proper means of defending their privileges and 
liberties from invasion. The result of their consultation! 
was a petition to the house of commons, subscribed by 
three admirals and forty-seven captains, not memben'of 
parliament, representing", that the bill in agitation con- 
tained several clauses, tending to the injury and dishonour 
of all naval officers, as well as to the detriment of his 
iiM^)esty*8 service; and that the laws already in force 
had been always found effectual for securing the service 
of officers on half-pay upon the most pressing occasions: 
they, therefore, hoped, that they should not be subjected 
to new hardships and discouragements ; and begged to be 
heard by their counsel, before the committee of the whole 
house, touching such parts of the bill as they apprehended 
would be injurious to themselves and the oUier officers of 
his majesty's navy» This petition was presented to the 
house by sir John Norris, and the motion for its being 
Tead was seconded by sir Peter Warren, whose character 
was universally esteemed and beloved in the nation. This 
measure had like to have produced very serious conse- 
quences. Many commanders and subalterns had repaired 
to the admiralty, and threatened, in plain terms, to throw 
up their commissions in case the bill should pass into 
a law ; and a general ferment was begun among all the 
subordinate members of the navy. A motion was made, 
that the petitioners, according to their request, should 
be heard by their counsel ; and this proposal was strongly 
urged by the first orators of the anti-ministerial associ- 
ation ; but the minister, confiding In his own strength^ 
reinfcrced by the abilities of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Littleton, and 
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Mr. Fox the secretary at war, strenuously oppoied the 
motioD, wbicb, upon a division, was thrown out by a 
great majority. Tbe several articles of the bill were after- 
wards separately debated with great warmth ; and though 
Mr. Pelham had, with the most disinterested air of can- 
dour, repeatedly declared that he required no support 
even from his own adherents, but that wbich might arise 
from reason unrestrained, and full conviction, be, on this 
occasion, reaped all the fruit from their zeal and attach- 
ment which could be expected from the most implicit 
complaisance. Some plausible amendments of the most 
exceptionable clauses were offered, particularly of that 
which imposed an oath upon the members of every court- 
martial, that they should not, on any account, disclose 
the opinions or transactions of any such tribunal. This 
was considered as a sanction, under which any court- 
martial might commit the most flagrant acts of injustice 
and oppression, which even parliament itself could not 
redress, because it would be impossible to ascertain the 
truth, eternally sealed up by this absurd obligation. The 
amendment proposed was, that the member. of a court- 
martial might reveal the transactions and opinions of it, 
in all cases wherein the courts of justice, as tbe law now 
stands, have a right to interfere, if required thereto by 
either house of parliament : a very reasonable mitigation, 
which, however, was rejected by the ms^iority. Neverthe- 
less, the suspicion of an intended encroachment had raised 
such a clamour without doors, and diffused the odium of 
this measure so generally, that the minister thought 
proper to drop the projected article of war, subjecting the 
'reformed officers of the navy to the jurisdictions of courts- 
martial and the bill being also softened iu other particu- 
lars, during its passage through the upper bouse, at length 
received the royal assent. 

The flame which this act had kindled, was rather in- 
creased than abated on the appearance of a new mutiny- 
bill replete with divers innovations, tending to augment 
the influence of the crown, as well as the authority and 
power of a military jurisdiction. All the articles of war 
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established since the reign of Charles II. were submitted 
to the inspection of the commons ; and in these appeared 
a gradual spirit of encroachment, almost imperceptibly 
deviating from the civil institutes of the English con- 
stitution, towards the establishment of a military domi« 
nion. By this new bill a power was vested in any com- 
mander in chief, to revise and correct any legal sentence 
of a court-martial, by which the members of such a 
court, corresponding with the nature of a civil jury, were 
rendered absolutely useless, and the commander in a great 
measure absolute; for he had not only the power of sum- 
moning such officers as he might choose to sit on any 
trial, a prerogative unknown to any civil court of judica- 
ture ; but he was also at liberty to review and alter the 
sentence ; so that a man was subject to two trials for the 
same oflfence, and the commander in chief was judge both 
of the guilt and the punishment. By the final clause of 
this bill, martial law was extended to all officers on half- 
pay; and the same arguments which had been urged 
against this article in the navy-bill, were now repeated 
and reinforced with redoubled fervour. Many reasons 
were offered to prove that the half-pay was allotted as a 
recompense for past service ; and the opponents of the 
bill affirmed, that such an article, by augmenting the de- 
pendents of the crown, might be very dangerous to the 
constitution. On the other hand, the partisans of the 
ministry asserted, that the half-pay was granted as a re- 
taining fee ; and that originally all those who ei\|oyed 
this indulgence were deemed to be in actual service, con- 
sequently subject to martial law. Mr. Pitt, who at this 
^ time exercised the office of pay-master-general with a 
rigour of integrity unknown to the most disinterested of 
all- his predecHsors in that department, espoused the 
V* clause in dispute, as a necessary extension of military 
' discipline, which could never be attended with any bad 
consequence to the liberty of the nation. The remarks 
which he made on this occasion, implied an opinion that 
our liberties wholly existed in dependence lipon the di- 
rection of the sovereign, and the virtue of the aitny. " To 
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tbat Tirtue (s^ be) we trust even at this hour, small 
as our army is— to that virtue we must have trusted, bad 
this bill been modelled as its warmest opposers could 
have wished ; and without this virtue, should the lords, 
the commons, and the people of England intrench them- 
selves behind parchment up to the teeth, the sword will 
find a passage to the vitals of the constitution.'* All the 
disputed articles of the bill beings sustained on the shoul- 
ders of a great mi(Jority, it was conveyed to the upper 
bouse, where it excited another nolent contest. Upon the 
question whether ofRcers on half-pay had not been sub- 
ject to martial law, the judges were consulted and divided 
in their sentiments. The earl of Bath declared his opinion 
that martial law did not extend to reformed officers ; aad 
opened all the sluices of his ancient eloquence. He ad- 
mitted a case which was urged, of seven officers on half- 
pay, who, being taken in actual rebellion at Preston, in 
the year 1715, bad been executed on the spot by martial 
law, in consequence of the king^s express order. He can- 
didly owned, that he himself was secretary at war at that 
period; that he had approved of this order, and even 
transmitted it to general Carpenter, who commanded at 
Preston ; but now his opinion was entirely changed. He 
observed, that when the forementioned rebellion first 
broke out, the house presented an address to the king, 
desiring his majesty would be pleased te employ all half- 
pay officers, and gratify them with whole pay ; and, indeed, 
all such officers were voted on whole pay by the house 
of commons. They were afterwards apprized of this vote, 
by an advertisement in the Gazette, and ordered to hold 
themselves in readiness to repair to such places as should 
be appointed ; and finally commanded to repair by such a 
day to those places, on pain of being struck off the half- 
pay list. These precautions would have been unnecessary^ 
had they been deemed subject to martial law ; and the 
penalty for non-obedience would not have been merely a 
privation of their pensions, but they would have fallen 
under the punishment of death, as deserters from the 
service. His lordship distinguished, with great propriety 
Vol. IV. C 
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Mid precisian, between a step which bad been precipitately 
taken in a violent crisis, when the public was heated with 
apprehension and resentment, and a solemn law concerted 
at leisure, during the most profound tranquillity. Not- 
withstanding the spirited opposition of this nobleman, and 
•ome attempts to insert additional clauses, the bill hav- 
ing undeiigone a few inconsiderable amendments^ passed 
by a veiy considerable msLjority. 

BILL FOR LIMITING THE TERM OF A SOLDIER'S 
SERVICE. 

Immediately after the mutiny-bill had passed the 
lower house, another fruitless effort was made by the 
opposition. The danger of a standing army, on whose 
virtue the constitution of Great Britain seemed to depend, 
did not fail to alarm the minds of many who were zea- 
lously attached to the liberties of their country, and gave 
birth to a scheme, which, if eiecuted, would have enabled 
the legislature to establish a militia that must have an- 
swered many national purposes, and acted as a constitu- 
tional bulwark against the excesses and ambition of a 
military standing force, under the immediate influence 
of government. The sclieme which patriotism conceived, 
was, in all probability, adopted by party. A bill was 
brought in, limiting the time beyond which no soldier, 
or non-commissioned officer, should be compelled to con- 
tinue in the service. Had this limitation taken place, 
tuch a rotation of soldiers would have ensued among the 
common people, that in a few years eveiy peasant, la- 
bourer, and inferior tradesman in the kingdom would 
have understood the exercise of arms; and perhaps the 
people in general would have concluded that a standing 
army was altogether unnecessary. A project of this nature 
could not, for obvious reasons be agreeable to the admi- 
nistration, and therefore the bill was rendered abortive ; 
for, after having been twice read, it was postponed from 
time to time, till the parliament was prorogued, and never 
iippeared in the sequel Such were the chief suljecta 
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of debate between tbe ministry and the oppositimi, com- 
posed, as we have already observed, of the prince's ser- 
Tants and the remains of the country party, this last 
being headed by lord Strange, son of the earl of Derby, 
and sir Francis Dashwood; the former, a nobleman of 
distinguished abilities, keen, penetrating, eloquent and 
sagacious ; tbe other frank, spirited, and sensible. 

MEASURES TAKEN WITH RESPECT TO THE 
AFRICAN TRADE. 

It must be owned, however, for tbe honour of the mi- 
nistry, that if they carried a few unpopular measures 
with a high hand, they seemed earnestly desirous of mak» 
ing amends to the nation, by promoting divers regulations 
for the benefit and improvement of commerce, which ac- 
tually took place in the ensuing session of parliament. 
One of the principal objects of this nature which fell 
under their cognizance, was the trade to the coast of 
Guinea ; a vei^ important branch of traffic, whether con- 
sidered as a market for British manufactures, or as the 
source that supplied tbe English plantations with negroes. 
This was originally monopolized by a joint stock company, 
which had from time to time derived considerable sums 
from tbe legislature, for enabling them the better to sup- 
port certain forts or castles on the coast of Africa, to 
facilitate the commerce and protect the merchants. In 
tbe sequel, however, the exclusive privilege having been 
judged prejudicial to the national trade, the coast was 
Uud open to all British subjects indiscriminately, on con^ 
dition of their paying a certain duty towards defraying 
the expense of the forts and factories. This expedient 
did not answer the purposes fur which it had been con- 
trived. The separate traders, instead of receiving any 
benefit from the protection of the company, industriously 
avoided their castles, as the receptacles of tyranny and 
oppression. Tbe company, whether from the misconduct 
or knavery of their directors, contracted such a load of 
debts as their stock was unable to discharge. Tbetr 
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geened to neglect the traffic, and allowed their castles 
to decay. In a word, their credit beiii|f exhausted, and 
their creditors growing clamorous, they presented a petition 
to the house of commons, disclosing their distresses, and 
imploring such assistance as should enable them not only 
to pay their debts, but also to maintain the forts in a 
defensible condition. This petition, recommended to the 
house in a message from his majesty, was corroborated 
by another in behalf of the company's creditors. Divers 
merchants of London, interested in the trade of Africa 
and the British plantations in America, petitioned the 
bouse, that, as the African trade was of the utmost im- 
portance to the nation, and could not be supported without 
forts and settlements, some effectual means should be 
speedily t^ken for protecting and extending this valuable 
branch of commerce. A fourth was offered by the mer- 
chants of Liverpool, representing that the security and 
protection of the trade to Africa must always principally 
depend upon his majesty's ships of war being properly 
stationed on that coast, and seasonably relieved, and that 
such forts and settlements as might be judged necessary 
for marks of sovereignty and possession, would prove a 
nuisance and a burden to the trade, should they remain 
in the hands of any joint stock company, whose private 
interest always had been, and ever would be| found in- 
compatible with the interest of the separate and open 
trader. They therefore prayed, that the said forts might 
' either be taken into his majesty's immediate possession, 
and supported by the public, or committed to the mer- 
chants trading on that coast, in such a manner as the house 
should judge expedient, without vesting in them any 
other advantage, or right to the commerce, but what should 
be common to all his migesty's subjects. This remon- 
strance was succeeded by another to the same effect, from 
the master, wardens, assistants, and commonalty of the 
society of merchant adventurers within the city of Bristol, 
All these petitions were referred to a committee appointed 
to deliberate on this subject; who agreed to certain reso- 
lutions, implying, that the trade to AArica should be IrcQ 
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and open ; tbat tbe British forts and settlemants on that 
coast ought to he maintained, and put under proper direcs- 
tion ; and tbat, in order to carry on the African trade in the 
most beneficial manner to these kingdoms, all the British 
iuljects trading to Africa should be united in one open 
company, without any joint-stock, or power to trade as 
a corporation. A bill was immediately founded on these 
resolutions, which alarmed the company to such a degree, 
that they had recourse to another petition, demonstrating 
their right to the coast of Africa, and. expressing their 
reliance on the justice of the house that they should not 
be deprived of their property without an adequate consi* 
deration. In a few days a second address was offered by 
their creditors complaining of the company's mismanage- 
ment, promising to surrender their right, as the wisdom 
of parliament should prescribe; praying that their debts 
might be enquired into ; and that the equivalent to be 
granted for the company's possessions might be secured 
and applied, in the first place, for their benefit. The 
comm(»is, in consequence of this petition, ordered the 
company to produce a list of their debts, together with 
a copy of their charter, and two remonstrances, which 
their creditors had presented to them before this applica- 
tion to parliament. A committee of the whole house, 
having deliberated on these papers and petitk>ns, and 
heard the company by their counsel, resolved to give 
tli^m a reasonable compensation for their charter, lands, 
forts, settlements, slaves, and effects, to be, in the first 
place, applied towards the payment of their creditors. 
A bill being formed accordingly, passed the commons, 
and was conveyed to the upper bouse, where a great many 
olgections were started ; and for the present it was drop- 
ped, until a more unexceptionable plan should be con- 
certed. In the mean time their lordships addressed his 
m^esty, that the lords commissioners for trade and plan- 
tations might be directed to prepare a scheme on this 
subject, to be laid before both houses of parliament at 
the beginmng of next session: that instant orders should 
be given for preserving and securing the forts and settia- 
C 8 
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ments on tbe coast of Guinea belong^g to Great Britain ; 
and, that proper persons should be appointed to examine 
into the condition of those forts, as well as of the militaiy 
stores, slaves, and vessels belonging to the African cook- 
pany, so as to maice a faithful report of these particulars, 
with ail possible expedition. 

SCHEME FOR IMPROVING the BRITISffli'ISHERY. 

The ministry having professed an inclination, and in- 
deed shown a disposition, to promote and extend the 
commerce of the kino;dom, the commons resolved to take 
some steps for encouraging the white fishery along the 
tiorthem coast of the island, which is an inexhaustible 
source of wealth to our industrious neighbours the Dutch, 
who employ annually a great number of hands and vessels 
in this branch of commerce. The sensible part of the 
British people, reflecting on this subject, plainly foresaw 
that a fishery under due regulations, undertaken with 
the protection and encouragement of the legislature, 
would not only prove a fund of national riches, and a 
nursery of seamen ; but likewise, in a great measure, 
prevent any future insurrections in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, by diffusing a spirit of industry among the natives 
of that country, who finding it in their power to become 
independent on the fruits of their own labour, would soon 
enfranchise themselves from that slavish attachment, by 
which they had been so long connected with their land- 
lords and chieftains. Accordingly, a committee was ap- 
pointed to deliberate on the state of the British fishery ; 
and upon their report a bill was founded for encouraging 
the whale fishery on the coast of Spitsbergen, by a bounty 
of forty shillings per ton for every ship equipped for that 
undertaking. The bill having made its way through both 
houses, and obtained the royal assent, the merchants in 
different parts of the kingdom, particularly in North 
Britain, began to build and fit out ships of great burden, 
and peculiar structure, for the purpose of that fisbeiy, 
which ever since hath been carried on with equal vigour 
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and success. Divers merchants and traders of London 
having presented to the house of commons a petition, 
representing the benefits that would accrue to the Com- 
munity from a herring and cod fishery, established on 
proper principles, and carried on with skill and integrity, 
this remonstrance was referred to a committee, upon 
whose resolutions a bill was formed; but, before this could 
be discussed in the house, the parliament was prorogned, 
and of consequence this measure proved abortive. 

ATTEMPT TO OPEN THE COMMERCE TO 
HUDSON'S BAY. 

The neit regulation proposed in favour of trade, wim 
that of laying open the commerce of Hudson's-bay, in the 
most nortiiern parts of America, where a small monopoly 
maintained a few forts and settlements, and prosecuted a 
very advantageous fur-trade with the Indians of that con- 
tinent. It was suggested, that the company had long ago 
enriched themselves by their exclusive privilege; that 
they employed no more than four annual ships ; that, con- 
trary to an express injunction in their charter, they disw 
couraged ail attempts to discover a north-west passage to 
the East-Indies ; that they dealt cruelly and perfidiously 
with the poor Indians, who never traded with them, ex- 
cept when compelled by necessity, so that the best part of 
the fur-trade had devolved to the enemies of Great Britain; 
and that their exclusive patent restricted to very narrow 
limits a branch of commerce, which might be culti^-ated to 
a prodigious extent, as well as to the infinite advantage of 
Great Britain. Petitions, that the trade of Hudson*s-bay 
might be laid open, were presented to the house by the 
merchants of London, Great Yarmouth, and Wolver- 
hampton ; and a committee was appointed to deliberate 
upon this subject. On the other hand, the company 
exerted themselves in petitions and private applications 
for their own preservation. The committee examined 
many papers and records ; and the report was taken into 
eonslderatiafi by the whde house. Many evidences were 
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interrofated, and elaborate speeches made, on both sides 
of the question* At len^h a minority seemed satisfied 
that the traffic on the coast of Hudson*s-bay could not 
be preserved without forts and settlements, which must be 
maintained either by an exclusive company, or at the 
public expense; and, as this was not judged a proper 
juncture to encumber the nation with any charge of that 
kind, the design of dissolving the company was laid aside 
till a more favourable opportunity. 

PLAN FOR MAINTAINING tH£ NAVY. 

The government had, during the war, found great dif- 
ficulty in pressing men for the service of the navy— « 
practice, which, however sanctioned by necessity, is never- 
theless a flagrant encroachment on the liberty of t^ 
subject, and a violent outrage against the constitution of 
Great Britain, The ministry, therefore, had employed 
some of their agents to form a scheme for retaming in 
time of peace, by means of a certain allowance, a number 
of seamen, who should be registered for the purpose, and 
be ready to man a squadron upon any emeigency. Such 
a plan, properly regulated, would have been a great ad- 
vantage to commerce, which is always distressed by the 
practice of pressing seamen; and at the sam time, a 
great security to the kingdom in dangerous coijunctures, 
when it may be necessary to equip an armament at a 
minute's warning. The house of commons being moved 
upon this subject, agreed to divers resolutions, as a found- 
ation for the bill ; but the members in the opposition af- 
fecting to represent this measure ia an odious light, as an 
imitation of the French methoid of registering seamen 
without their own consent, Mr.Peiham dropped it, as an 
lu^popular project. 

Information having been reeehred, that the French in- 
tended to settle the neutral islands of St. Lucia, Dominica, 
St. Vincent, and Tobago in the West ^dies, the nation had 
taken the alarm in the beginning^ of the year; and a 
motion was made in th» hoiMC of commons to addreii bis 
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majesty, that he would be graciously pleated to give 
directions for laying before the house copies of the in* 
atnictions given to the governors of Barbadoes for tea 
years last past, so far as they related to these neutral 
islands; but whether the minister was conscious of a 
neglect in this particular, or thought such enquiries 
trenched upon the prerogative, he opposed the motion 
with all his might; and after some debate, the previous 
<|uestlon passed in the negative. This was also the fate of 
another motion made by the earl of E — ^t for an address, 
entreating his nugesty would submit to the inspection of 
^the house all the proposals of peace that had been made 
by the French king since the year which preceded the 
last rebellion, to that in which the definitive treaty was 
concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle. . This they proposed as a 
previous step to the parliament's forming any opinion con* 
ceming the utility or necessity of the peace which had 
been established. Violent debates ensued, in which the 
opposition was as much excelled in oratory as out* 
numbered in votes. Such were the material transactions 
of this session, which in the month of June was closed as 
usual with a speech from the throne ; in which his m^esty 
signified his hope, that the parliament, at their next 
meeting, would be able to perfect what they had now 
begun for advancing the trade and navigation of the king- 
dom. He likewise expressed his satisfaction at seeing 
public credit flourish at the end of an expensive war; 
and recommended unanimity, as the surest bulwark of 
national security. 

While the ministxy, on some occasions, exhibited all the 
external signs of moderation and good humour; they, on 
others, manifested a spirit of jealousy and resentment, 
which seems to have been childish and illiberal. Two 
or three young riotous students at Oxford, trained up in 
prejudice, and heated with intemperance, uttered some ex- 
pressions over their cups, implying their attachment to the 
&mily of the pretender. The report of this indiscretion 
was industriously circulated by certain worthless indivi- 
duals^ who, having no reliance on their own intrinsic merit, 
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hoped to distinguish themselves as the tools of party, and 
to ohtain favour with the ministry by acting as volunteers 
in the infamous practice of information. Though neither 
the rank, age, nor connexions of the delinquents were such 
as ought to have attracted the notice of the public, the 
vice-chancellor, heads of houses, and proctors of the uni- 
versity, knowing the invidious scrutiny to which their 
•conduct was subjected, thought proper to publish a decla- 
ration, Bi|nifying their abhorrence of all seditious prac- 
tices, their determined resolution to punish all offenders 
to the utmost severity and rigour of the statutes ; and 
containing peremptory orders for the regulation of the 
university. Notwithstanding these wise and salutary pre- 
cautions, the three boys, who in the heat of their intoxi- 
cation, had drunk the pretender's health, were taken into 
custody by a messenger of state ; and two of them being 
tried in the court of king's bench, and found guilty, were 
lentenced to walk through the courts of Westminster, 
with a specification of their crime fixed to their foreheads ; 
to pay a fine of five nobles each $ to be imprisoned for two 
years, and find security for their good behaviour for the 
term of seven years after their enlargement. Many people 
thought they saw the proceedings of the star-chamber 
revived in the severity of this punishment. The admi- 
nistration, not yet satisfied with the vengeance which had 
been taken on these three striplings, seemed determined 
to stigmatize the university to which they belonged. The 
cry of jacobitism was loudly trumpeted against the whole 
community. The address of the university, congratulating 
his majesty on the establishment of the peace was rejected 
with disdun, and an attempt was made to subject their 
statutes to the inspection of the king's council ; but this 
role, being argued in the court of king's-bench, was dis- 
missed, in consequence of the opinions given by the judges. 
Finally, the same tribunal granted an information against 
Dr. Purnel, the vice-chancellor, for his behaviour in the 
case of the rioters above-mentioned; but this was coun- 
termanded in the sequel, bis conduct appearing unex^ 
ceptionable upon a more cool and impartial enquiry. 
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ELECTION OP A CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

In proportion as Oxford declioed, her sister universitj 
rose in the favour of the administrationy which she at 
this period cultivated by an extraordinary mark of com* 
plianoe and attachment. The di^ty of chancellor of 
the university bein^ vacated by the death of the duke of 
Somerset, the nation in general seemed to tliink it would 
naturally devolve upon the prince of Wales, as a compli- 
pent at all times due to that rank $ but more especially 
to the then b^-apparent» who had eminently distmguished 
himself by the virtues of a patriot md a prince. He had 
even pleased himself with the hope of receiving this mark 
of attachment from a seminary for which he entertained 
a particular regard. But the ruling members, seeing no 
immediate prospect of advantage in glorifyingeven a prince, . 
who was at variance with the ministry, wisely turned their 
eyes upon the illustrious character of the duke of New* 
castle, whom they elected without opposition, and installed 
with great magnificence ; learning, poetiy, and eloquence, 
joining their efforts in celebrating the shining virtues and 
extraordinary talents of their new patron. 

Although opposition lay gasping at the feet of power in 
the house of commons, the people of England did not yet 
impUcitly approve all the measures of the administration; 
and the dregs of faction, still agitated by an internal fer- 
ment, threw up some ineflfectual bubbles in difierent parts 
of the kingdom. Some of those who made no secret of 
their disaffection to the reigning family determined to 
manifest their resentment and contempt of certain noble- 
men, and others, who were said to have abandoned their 
ancient principles, and to have sacrificed their consciences 
to their interest. Many individuals, animated by the fiimef 
of inebriation, now budly extolled that cause which they 
durst not avow when it required their open approbation 
and assistance; and, though they industriously avoided 
exposing their lives and fortunes to the chance of war in 
ipromotiD^ their favourite iotereit when there was a. pus* 
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sibility of success, they betrayed no apprebenuon in cele- 
brating^ the memoiy of its last effort, amidst the tumult 
of a riot, and the clamours of intemperance. In the 
neighbourhood of Litchfield the sportmen of the party 
Appeared in the Highland taste of variegated drapery ; and 
their zeal descending to a veiy extraordinary exhibition of 
practical ridicule, they hunted, with hounds clothed in 
plaid, a fox dressed in a red uniform. Even the females 
at their assembly, and the gentlemen at the races, affected 
to wear the checquered stuff by which the prince pretender 
and his followers' had been distinguished. Divers noble* 
man on the course were insulted as apostates; and one 
personage, of high rank, is said to have undergone a veiy 
disagreeable flagellation. 

SCHEME FOR A NEW SETTLEMENT. 

As the public generally suffers at the end of a war, by 
the sudden dismission of a great number of soldiers and 
seamen, who having contracted a habit of idleness, and 
finding themselves without employment and the means of 
subsistence, engage in desperate courses, and prey upon 
the community, it was judged expedient to provide an 
opening, through which these unquiet spirits might exhale 
without damage to the commonwealth. The most natural 
was that of encouraging them to become members of a 
new colony in North America, which, by being properly 
regulated, supported, and improved, might be the source 
of great advantages to its mother countiy. Many dis* 
putes had arisen between the subjects of England and 
Fmnce, concerning the linuts of Nova-Scotia, which no 
treaty had as yet properly ascertained. A fort had been 
raised, and a small garrison maintained, by the king of 
Great Britain, at a part of this veiy country, called 
Annapolis-Royal, to overawe the French neutrals settled 
in the neighbourhood ; but this did not answer the purpose 
for which it was intended. Upon every rupture or dispute 
between the two crowns, these planters, foi^tting their 
neutrality, intrigued with the IndiaaSi communicated 
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inteUigeiioe to thdr own ooontiTiiini, Bettled at St iobn't 
and Cape Breton, and did all the ill officef their batnsd 
could suggeit against the coloniet and subjects of Great 
fintaiD. A scheme was now formed for makinf^ a new 
establishment on Ihe same peninsula, which should further 
eonarm and extend the property and dominion of the 
crown of Great Britain in that lai^ tract* of countiy, 
clear the uncultivated grounds, constitute communities, 
diffuse the benefits of populatkm and agriculture, and im- 
prove the fishery of that coast, whidi might be rendered 
a new source of wealth and commerce to Old R«gitnd, 
The particulars of the plan being duly considered, it waa 
laid before his majesty, who approved of the design, and 
referred the execution of it to the board of trade and 
plantations, over which the earl of Halifax presided. Thia 
nobleman, endued by nature with an excellent capacity, 
which had been diligently and judiciously cultivated, ani- 
mated with liberal sentiment^ and fiired with an eager 
qpirit of patriotism, adopted the plan with the most gene- 
TCNis ardour, and cherished the infimt colony with paternal 
afiection. The commissioners for trade and plantations 
immediately advertised, under the sanction of hb mi^esty's 
authority, that proper encouragement would be given to 
such of the offioen and private men, lately dismissed 
Ikom the land and sea service, as were willing to settle 
with or without fomilies, in the province of Nova-Scotia: 
that the fee-simple, or perpetual property, of fifty acres 
of land should be granted to every private soldier or 
seaman, free firom the payment of any quit-rents or taxes, 
for the term of ten years; at the expiration of which no 
person should pay more than one shUHng per annum for 
every fifty acres so granted: that, over and above these 
fifty, each person should receive a grant of ten acres for 
cveiy individual, including women and children, of which 
his fomily should consist : that further grants should ha 
made to them as the number should increase, and in pro- 
portion as they should manifiest tbeir abilities in agri- 
culture : that every officer, under the rank^of ensign in 
the land-service, or lieutenant in the oavy, should bf 
Vol. it. D 
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gratified with fourscore acres on the same conditHms: 
that two hundred acres should be bestowed upon enfiigns, 
three hundred upon lieutenants, four hundred upon cap- 
tains, and sis hundred on every officer above that degree, 
with proportionable considerations for the number and in- 
crease of every family : that the Unds should be parcelled 
out as soon as possible after the arrival of the eolomsts, 
and a civil government established; by virtue of which 
they should enjoy all the liberties and privileges of British 
subjects, with proper security and protection: that the 
settlers, with their families, should be conveyed to Nova- 
Soocia, and maintained for twelve months alter their arri- 
val at the expense of the government ; which should also 
supply them with arms and ammunition, as far as should 
be judged necessary for their defence, with proper ma- 
terials and utensils for clearing and cultivating their 
lands, erecting habitations, exercising the fisheiy, and 
such other purposes as should be judged necessaiy for 
their support. 

TOWN OF HALIFAX FOUNDED. 

The scheme was so feasible, and the encouragement so 
inviting, that in a little time about four thousand adven- 
turers, with their families, were entered, according to the 
directions of the board of trade, who in the beginning of 
May set sail from England, under the command of colonel 
Cornwallis, whom the king had appointed their governor, 
and towards the latter end of June arrived at the place of 
their destination, which was the harbour of Cbebuctou, 
on the sea-coast of the peninsula, about midway between 
Cape Canceau and Cape Sable. It is one of the most 
aecure and commodious havens in the whole world, and 
well situated for the fishery ; yet the climate is cold, the 
ioil barren, and the whole country covered with woods of 
birch, fir, pine, and some oak, unfit for the purposes of 
timber ; but at the same time extremely difficult to re- 
move and extirpate. Governor Cornwallis no sooner 
mired in this harbour than he was joined by two rcgi* 
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meoU of infantry from Cape Breton, and a company of 
rangers from Annapolis. Then be pitched npon a spot 
for the settlement, and employed his people in clearing 
the ground for laying the foundations of a town; but 
some inconveniences being discovered in this situation, 
he chose another to the northward, hard by the harbour, 
on an easy ascent, commanding a prospect of the whole 
peninsula, and well supplied with rivulets of fresh and 
wholesome water. Here be began to build a town on a 
regular plan, to which he gave the name of Halifax, in 
honour of the nobleman who had the greatest share in 
founding the colony; and before the approach of winter 
above three hundred comfortable wooden houses were 
built, the whole surrounded by a strong pallisade. This 
colony, however, has by no means answered the sanguine 
expectations of the projectors ; for notwithstanding the 
ardour with which the interests of it were promoted by 
its noble patron, and the repeated hidutgence it has reaped 
from the bounty of the legislature, the inhabitants have 
made little or. no progress in agriculture: the fishery is 
altogether neglected, and the settlement entirely subsists 
on the sums expended by the individuals of the army and 
navy, whose duty obliges them to reside in this part of 
North America. 

FRENCH ATTEMPTS TO SETTLE THE ISLAND 
OF TOBAGO. 

The establishment of such a powerful colony in Nova- 
Scotia, could not fail giving umbrage to the French In 
that neighbourhood, who, though they did not think 
proper to promulgate their jealousy and disgust, never- 
theless employed their emissaries clandestinely in stimu- 
lating and exciting the Indians to harass the colonists 
with hostilities, in such a manner as should effectually 
hinder them from extending their plantations, and per- 
haps induce them to abandon the settlement. Nor was 
ibis the only part of America in which the French court 
countenanced such perfidioui practices. More than evtt 
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ooB^inced of the importance of a considerable navy, and 
an extensive plantation trade, tbey not only exerted un- 
oommon industry in re-establishing their marine, which 
had suffered so severely during the war ; but they resolved^ 
if possible, to extend their plantations, in the West-Indies, 
by settling the neutral islands, which we have already 
mentioned* In the beginning of the year the governor of 
Barbadoes, having received intelligence that the French 
had begun to settle the island of Tobago, sent captain 
T^rrel thither in a frigate, to learn the particulars. That 
officer found above three himdred men already landed, 
•ecured by two batteries and two ships of war, and in 
daily expectation of a further reinforcement from the 
marquis de Caylus, governor of Martinique; who had 
published an ordonnance, authori2ing the subjects of the 
French king to settle the island of Tobago, and promising 
to defend tbem from the attempts of all their enemies. 
This assurance was in answer to a proclamation issued by 
Mr. GrenviUe, governor of Barbadoes, and stuck up in 
the different parts of th^ island, commanding all the in- 
habitants to remove, in thirty days, on pain of under- 
going military execution. Captain Tynel, with a spirit 
tibat became a commander in the British navy, gave the 
French officers to understand, that his most christian ma- 
jesty had no right to settle the island, which was declared 
neutral by treaties ; and that, if they would not desist, he 
should be obliged to employ force in driving them firom 
their new settlement. Night coming on, and Mr. T^rrel's 
ship falling to leeward, the French captains seized that 
opportunity of sailing to Martinique ; and next day the 
English commander returned to Barbadoes, having no 
power to commit hostilities. These tidings, with a copy 
of the French governors ordonnance, were no sooner 
transmitted to the ministry than tbey despatched a courier 
to the English envoy at Paris, with directions to make 
representations to the court of VeisaiUes on this subject. 
The ministry of France, knowing they were in no con- 
dition to support the consequences of an immediate ru))- 
ijan^ and undierBtanding how much the merchants and 
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people of Great Britain were alanned and incensed at 
their attempts to possess these islands, thoug^ht proper to 
disown the proceedings of the marquis de Caylus, smd to 
grant the satisfection that was demanded, hy sencUng him 
orders to discontinue the settkment, and evacuate the 
island of Tohaga At the same time, however, that the 
court of Versailles made this sacrifice for the satisfaction 
of England, the marquis de Puysieux, the French minister, 
ohserved to the English resident, that France was un- 
doubtedly m possession of that island towards the middle 
€i the last centuiy. He ought in candour to have added, 
tliat although Louis XIV. made a conquest of this bland 
from the Hollanders, during his war with that republic, 
it ^as restored to them by the treaty of Nimeguen ; and 
since that time France could dot have the least shadow 
of a claim to number it among her settlements. It was 
before this answer could be obtained from the court of 
Versailles that the motion, of which we have already 
taken notice, was made in the house of commons, re- 
lating to the subject of the neutral islands ; a motion dia- 
ooon^^ by the court, and defeated by the majority. 

REJOICINGS FOR THE PEACE. 

The peace of Aix-la-ChapeUe was celebrated by fire- 
works, illuminations, and rejoicings, in which the English, 
French, and Dutch, seemed to display a spirit of emula- 
tion, in point of taste and magnificence; and, in all pro- 
bability, these three powers were sincerely pleased at the 
cessation of the war. England enjoyed a respite from in- 
tolerable supplies, exorbitant insurance, and interrupted 
eommerce : Holland was delivered from the brink of a 
French invasion; and France had obtained a breathing 
time (or re-establishing her naval power, for exerting that 
spirit of intrigue, by dint of which she hath often em- 
broiled her neighbours, and for executing plans of insen- 
sible encroachment, which might prove more advanta- 
geous than the progress of open hostilities. In the afiidr 
of Tobago the French king had manifested his inelination 
D9 
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to avoid immediate disputes with fiuglaiid ; and had ex- 
hibited another proof of the same disposition in his be- 
haviour to the prince-pretender, who had excited such a 
dangerous rebellion in the island of Great Britain. 

Amonsf those princes and powers who excepted against 
different articles of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
chevalier de St. George, foreseeing that none of the pleni- 
potentiaries would receive his protest, employed his agents 
to fix it up in the public places of Aix-la-Chapelle ; a pre- 
caution of very little service to his cause, which all the 
states of Christendom seemed now to have abandoned. So 
little was the interest of bis family considered in this ne- 
gotiation, that the contracting powers agreed, without 
reserve, to a literal insertion of the fifth article of the 
quadruple alliance; hy which it was stipulated, that 
neither the pretender nor any of his descendants should 
be allowed to reside within the territories belonging to 
any of the subscribing parties. At the same time the 
plenipotentiaries of Prance promised to those of Great 
Britain, that prince Charles-Edward should be imme- 
diately obliged to quit the dominions of his most christian 
majesty. Notice of this agreement was accordingly given 
by the court of Versailles to the young adventurer; and 
as he had declared he would never return to Italy, 
Mons. de Courteille, the French envoy to the cantons of 
Switzerland, was directed by bis sovereign to demand an 
asylum for prince Edward in the city of Fribourg. The 
regency having complied in this particular with the earnest 
request of bis most christian majesty, Mr. Bamafay, the 
British minister to the Helvetic body, took the alarm, and 
presented the magistracy of Fribourg with a remonstrance, 
couched in such terms as ga\ie offence to that regency* 
and drew upon him a severe answer. In vain had the 
French king exerted Lis influence in procuring this re- 
treat for the young pretender, who, being pressed with 
repeated messages to withdraw, persisted in refusing to 
quit the place, to which he had been so cordially invited 
l^ his cousin the king of France; and where he said that 
monarch had solemnly promised^ on the word of a king. 
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that he would never forsake him in his distress, nor aban- 
don the interests of his fieimily. Louis was not a little 
perplexed at this obstinacy of prince Edward, which was 
the more vexatious, as that youth appeared to be the 
darling of the Parisians ; who not only admired bun for 
hi$ own accomplishments, and pitied him for his suffer- 
ings, bat also revered him, as a youngs hero lines^ly de- 
scended irom their renowned Henry the Fourth. At 
length, the two English noblemen arriving at Paris, as 
hostages for the performance of the treaty, and lieeing 
him appear at all public places of diversion, complained 
of this circumstance, as an insult to their sovereign, and 
an infringement of the treaty so lately concluded. The 
French king, after some hesitation between punctilio and 
convenience, resolved to employ violence upon the person 
of this troublesome stranger, since milder remonstrances 
had not been able to influence his conduct; but this re- 
solution was not taken till the return of a courier whom 
he despatched to the chevalier de St. George; who, being 
thus informed of his son's deportment, wrote a letter to 
him, laying strong injunctions upon him, to yield to the 
necessity of the times, and acquiesce with a good grace 
in the stipulations which his cousin of France had found 
it necessary to subscribe,' for the interest of his realm. 
Edward, far from complying with this advice and injunis 
tion, signified his resolution to remain in Paris ; and even 
declared, that he would pistol any man who should pre- 
sume to lay violent hands on his person. In consequence 
of this bold declaration, an extraordinary council was held 
at Versailles, when it was determined to arrest him with- 
out further delay, and the whole plan of this enterprise 
was finally adjusted. That same evening, the prince en- 
tering the narrow lane that leads to the opera, the barrier 
was immediately shut, and the sergeant of the guard 
called ** To arms;" on which monsieur de Vaudreuil, 
exempt of the French guards, advancing to Edward, 
" Prince, (said he,) I arrest you in the king's name, by 
virtue of this order." At that instant the youth was 
surrounded by four grenadiers, in order to prevent any 
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miichief he might have done with a case of pocket-pistols 
which he always carried about him; and a guard was 
placed at all the avenues and doors of the opera-house, 
lest any tumult should have ensued among the populace* 
These precautions being taken, Vaudreuil, with an escort, 
conducted the prisoner through the garden of the palais* 
royal to a house where the duke de Biron waited with a 
coach and six to convey him to the castle of Vincennes, 
whither he was immediately accompanied by a detach- 
ment from the regiment of French guards, under the 
command of that nobleman. He had not remained above 
three days in his confinement when he gave the French 
ministry to understand, that he would conform himself 
to the king's intentions ; and was immediately enlarged, 
upon giving his word and honour that he would, without 
delay, retire from the dominions of France. Accordingly, 
he set out in four days from Fontainbleau, attended by 
three officers, who conducted him as far as Pont-Bauvosin 
on the frontiers, where they took their leave of him, and 
returned to Versailles. He proceeded for some time in 
the road to Chamberri ; but soon returned into the French 
dominions, and, passing through Dauphin^, repaired to 
Avignon, where he was received with extraordinary honours 
by the pope's legate. In the mean time, his arrest excited 
great murmurings at Paris i the inhabitants blaming, with- 
out scruple, their king's conduct in this instance, as a 
scandalous breach of hospitality, as well as a mean proof 
of condescension to the king of England; and many severe 
pasquinades, relating to this transaction, ware fixed up in 
the most public places of that metropolis, 

APPEARANCE OF A RUPTURE BETWEEN RUSSU 
AND SWEDEN. 

Although peace was now re-established among the 
principal powers of the continent, yet another storm 
teemed ready to burst upon the northern parts of Europe, 
in a fresh rupture between Russia and Sweden. Whether 
the czarina had actually obtained information that the 
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French tectioD meditated some revoluticm of fovenment 
at Stockholm, or she wanted a pretence for anneuns^ Fin- 
land to her empire; certain it is, she affected to appre- 
hend that the prince-successor of Sweden waited onf^ for 
the decease of the reigning king, who was yery old and 
infirm, to change the form of government, and resuraa 
that absolute authority which some of the monarcbs, his 
predecessors, had enjoyed. She seemed to think that a 
prince thus vested with arbitrary power, and guided by 
the councils of France and Prussia, with which Sweden 
had lately engaged in dose alliance, might become a very 
troublesome and dangerous neighbour to her in the Baltic : 
she, therefore, recruited her armies, repaired her fortifi- 
cations, filled her magazines, ordered a strong body of 
troops to advance towards the frontiers of Finland, and 
declared in plain terms to the couit of Stockholm, that 
if any step should be taken to alter the government, which 
she had bound herself by treaty to maintain, her troops 
should enter the territory of Sweden, and she would act 
up to the spirit of her engagements. The Swedish mi- 
nistry, alarmed at these peremptory proceedings, had 
recourse to their allies; and, in the mean time, made 
repeated declarations to the court of Petersburgh, that 
there was no design to make the least innovation in the 
nature of their established government ; but littie or no 
regard being paid to these representations, they began to 
put the kingdom in a posture of defence; and the old 
king gave the czarina to understand, that if, notwith- 
standing the satisfaction he had oifered, her forces should 
pass the frontiers of Finland, he would consider their 
march as an hostile invasion, and employ the means 
which God had put in his power for the defence of his 
dominions. 

INTERPOSITION OP THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 

Tris declaration, in all probability, did not product 
fuch effect as the interposition of his Prussian majesty, 
the most enterprising prince of his time, at the head of 
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one bimdred and forty thousand of the best troops that 
Germany ever trained. Perhaps he was not sorry that the 
empress of Muscovy furnished him with a plausible pre- 
tence for maintaining^ such a formidable army, after the 
peace of Europe had been ascertained by a formal treaty, 
and all the surrounding^ states had diminished the number 
of their forces. He now wrote a letter to his uncle the 
kinf^ of Great Britain, complaining of the insults and 
menaces which had been offered by the czarina to Sweden ; 
declaring, that he was bound by a defensive alliance, to 
which France had acceded, to defend the government at 
present established in Sweden ; and tlMit l^e would not sit 
Still, and tamely see that kingdom attacked by any power 
whatsoever, without acting up to his engagements: he 
therefore entreated his Britannic majesty to interpose hift 
good offices, in conjunction with France and him, to com- 
promise the disputes which threatened to embroil the 
northern parts of Europe. By this time the Russian army 
had approached the frontiers of Finland : the Swedes had 
assembled their troops, replenished their magazines, and 
repaired the marine ; and the king of Deimiark, jealous of 
the czarina's designs with regard to the dutchy of Sleswick, 
which was contested with him by the prince-successor of 
Russia, kept his army and navy on the most respectable 
footing. At this critical juncture the courts of London, 
Versailles, and Berlin co-operated so effectually by remon- 
strances and declarations at Petersburgh and Stockholm, 
that the empress of Russia thought proper to own herself 
satisfied, and all those clouds of trouble were immediately 
dispersed. Yet, in all probability, her real aim was disap- 
pointed ; and, however she might dissemble her sentiments, 
she never heartily forgave the king of Prussia for the share 
he had in this transaction. That monarch, without re- 
laxing in lus attention to the support of a very formidable 
military power, exerted very extraordinary endeavours ia 
cultivating the civil interests of his coimtry. He reformed 
tiie laws of Brandenburgh, and rescued the administration 
of justice from the frauds of chicanery. He encouraged 
the arts of agriculture and manufacture; and even laid 
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the foondatioD of naval commerce, by estabtishiiif aa 
East-Iadia company in the port of Embden. 

Nor did the French minbtiy neglect any measure that 
might contribute to repair the damage which the kingdom 
bad sustained in the course of the war. One half of the 
army was disbanded: the severe imposition of the tenth 
penny was suspended by the king's edict*, a scheme of 
economy was proposed, with respect to the finances; and 
the utmost diligence used in procuring materials, as well 
as workmen, for ship- building, that the navy of France 
might speedily retrieve its former importance. In the 
mid&t of these truly patriotic schemes, the court of Ver- 
sailles betrayed a littleness of genius, and spirit of tyranny. 
Joined to fanaticism, in quarrelling with tiieir parliament 
about superstitious forms of religion. The sacraments had 
been denied to a certain person on bis death-bed, because 
he refused to subscribe to the bull Unigenitus. The nephew 
of the defunct preferred a complaint to the parliament, 
whose province it was to take cognizance of the ailair; a 
deputation of that body attended the king with the report 
of the resolutions ; and his majesty commanded them to 
suspend all proceedings relating to a matter of such con- 
sequence, concerning which he would take an opportunity 
of signifying his royal pleasure. This interposition was 
the source of disputes between the crown and parliament, 
which had like to have filled the whole kingdom with in- 
testine troubles. 

CONDUCT OF DIFFERENT EUROPEAN POWERS. 

At Vienna the empress-queen was not more solicitous 
in promoting the trade and internal manufactures of her 
dominions, by sumptuary regulations, necessary restric- 
tkms on foreign superfluities, by opening her ports in the 
Adriatic, and giving proper encouragement to commerce, 
than she was careful'and provident in reforming the eco 
nomy of her finances, maintaining a respectable body of 
forces, and guarding, by defensive alliances, against t^e 
enterprises of his Prussian msyesty, on whose military 
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flower she looked with Jealousy and distxust. In Holland, 
all the authority and influence of the stadtholder were 
scaFcely sufficient to allay the ferments excited among the 
people^ by the provisional taxation which had succeeded 
the abolition of. the pachters, and was indeed very grievous 
to the subject. As this was no more than a temporary 
expedient, the prince of Orange proposed a more equit- 
able plan, which was approved by the states^ and estab* 
lished with great difficulty. In Italy the system of politics 
seemed to change its complexion. The king of Sardinia 
effected a match between one of the infantas of Spain 
and the prince of Piedmont; and whether irritated by the 
conduct of the Austrians in the last war, or apprehensive 
of such a powerful neighbour in the Milanese, he engaged 
with the kings of France and Spain in a defensive alliance, 
comprehending the king of the Two Sicilies, the republic 
of Genoa, and the dukes of Modena and Pbrma. His 
most catholic majesty, sincerely disposed to cultivate 
the arts of peace, and encourage every measure that could 
contribute to the advantage of his country, was no sooner 
released from the embarrassments of war, than he began 
to execute plans orintemal economy; to raduce unneces- 
sary pensions, discharge the debts contracted in the war, 
replenish his arsenals, augment his navy, promote manu- 
factures, and encourage an active commerce by sea, the 
benefits of which the kingdom of Spain had not known 
since the first discovery and conquest of the West-Indies* 

INSOLENCE OF THE BARBARY CORSAIRS. 

The preparations for refitting and increasing the navy 
of Spain were carried on with such extraordinary vigour, 
that other nations believed an expedition was intended 
against the corsairs of Algiers, who had for some time 
grievously infested the trade and coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. The existence of this and other predatory re- 
publics, which entirely subsist upon piracy and rapine^ 
petty states of barbarous ruffians, maintained, as it were, 
in tb« nidst of powerful nations, which they insult with 
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impomtyy and of which th^ even exact an annual con- 
tribution, is a flagrant reproach upon Christendom; a 
reproach the greater, as it is founded upon a low, selfish, 
illiberal maxim of policy. All the powers that border on 
the Mediterranean, except France and Tuscany, are at 
perpetual war with the Moors of Barbary, and for that 
reason obliged to employ foreign ships for the transporta- 
tion of their merchandise. This employment naturally 
devolves to those nations whose vessels are in no danger 
from the depredations of the barbarians; namely, the 
subjects of the maritime powers, who, for' this puny ad- 
vantage, not only tolerate the piratical states of Barbary, 
but even supply them with arms and ammunition, solicit 
their passes, and purchase their forbearance with annual 
presents, which are, in effect, equivalent to a tribute: 
whereas, by one vigorous exertion of their power, they 
might destroy all their ships, lay their towns in ashes, and 
totally extirpate those pernicious broods of desperate 
banditti Even all the condescension of those who dis- 
grace themselves with the title of allies to these mis- 
creants is not always sufficient to restrain them from acta 
of cruelty and rapine. At this very period four cruisers 
from Algiers made a capture of an English packet-boat, 
in her voyage from Lisbon, and conveyed her to their city, 
where she was plundered of money and effects to the 
amount of one hundred thousand pounds, and afterwards 
dismissed* In consequence of this outrage, commpdore 
Keppel was sent with seven ships of war to demand satis- 
faction, as well as to compromise certain differences which 
had arisen en account of arrears claimed of the English. 
fay the dey of Algiers. The Mussulman' frankly owned, 
that the money having been divided among the captors 
could not possibly be refunded. The commodore returned 
to Gibraltar; and, in the sequel, an Algerine ambassador 
arrived in London, with some presents of wild beasts for 
his Britannic, mijesty. This transaction was succeeded 
hf amoQieif injurious affront offered by the governor or 
akayde of Tetuan to Mr. Latton, an Engjpfih amlnjpsador, 
iiot thither to redeem the British subiects, whojiad been. 
Vol. IV, £ 
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many years enslaved in the dominions of the kin^ of Mo- 
rocco. A revolution having lately happened in this empire^ 
Muley Abdallah, the reigning ruffian, insisted upon the 
ambassador's paying a pretended balance for the ransom 
of the captives, as well as depositing a considerable sum, 
which had already been paid to a deceased bashaw; 
alleging, that as he (the -emperor) received no part of 
it, the pajrment was illegal. Mr. Latton refusing to com- 
ply with this arbitrary demand, his hoase was surraunded 
by a detachment of soldiers, who violently dragged hit 
secretary from his presence, and threw him into a dismal 
subterranean dungeon, where he continued twenty days. 
The English slaves, to the number of twenty-seven, were 
condemned to the same fate : the ambassador himself was 
degraded from his character, deprived of his allowance, 
and sequestered from all communication. All the letters 
directed to him were intercepted, and interpreted to the 
alcayde : two negro porters were intrusted with the keys 
of all his apartments, and a couple of soldiers posted at 
his chamber-door ; nay, this Moorish governor threatened 
to load him with irons, and violently seized part of the 
presents designed by his Britannic majesty for the emperor. 
At length, finding that neither Mr. Latton nor the go- 
vernor of Gibraltar, to whom he had written, would deposit 
the money, without fresh instructions from the court of 
London, the barbarian thought proper to relax in his 
severity: the prisoners were enlarged, the restrictions re- 
moved from the person of the ambassador, and, after all 
these indignities offered to the honour of the British nation, 
^e balance was paid, and the affieur quietly adjusted. 

DISTURBANCES IN ENGLAND.. 

Britain, in the mean while, was altogether barren of 
events which might deserve a place in a general history. 
Commerce and manu&cture flourished again, to such a 
degree of increase as had never been known in the island; 
but this advantage was attended with an irresistible tide 
•f luxuiy ftnd eiceis, which flowed through all dq^rees of 
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the people, breaking down all the mounds of civil polity, 
and opening a way for license and immorality. The hig^h- 
ways were infested with rapine and assassination; the 
cities teemed with the brutal votaries of lewdness, intem- 
perance, and profli^cy. The whole land was overspread 
with a succession of tumult, riot, and insurrection, ex- 
cited in diffisrent parts of the kingdom by the erection of 
new turnpikes, which the legislature judged necessary for 
the convenience of inland carriage. In order to quell these 
disturbances, recourse was had to the military power; 
several individuals were slain, and some were executed as 
examples. 

SESSION OPENED. 

In the month of November the session of parliament 
was opened with a speech from the throne, in which his 
majesty expressed a particular pleasure in meeting them 
at a time when the perfect re-establishment of a general 
peace had restored to his people the blessings of quiet and 
tranquillity. He said, the good effects of these already 
appeared in the flourishing condition of national com- 
merce, and in the rise of public credit, which were the 
foundations of strength and prosperity to these kingdoms. 
He declared, that, during the summer, he had used every 
opportunity of cementing and securing the peace ; that it 
was hiB firm resolution to do eveiy thing in his power for 
the preservation of it, and religiously adhere to the en- 
gagements into which he had entered. Finally, he took 
notice of the good disposition he had found in the other 
contracting parties to the treaty of Aix-la-Cbapelle to 
cherish the public tranquillity of Europe ; and he earnestly 
recommended to the two houses the maintenance of a 
•trong naval power, as the bulwark of national security. 

When the motion was made for an address of thanks 
in the house of commons, the first paragraph of his 
mi^esty's speech furnished' the opposition with a handle 
to declaim against the late treaty. Sir John Hinde Cotton 
ob8«rv8(l« tlMt the peace could not be properly styled 
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oomplete, as nothins^ had been stipulated with respect to 
the article of " No search ;*' alluding to the interruptioa 
our commerce had sustained from the Spaniards in the 
West-Indies: a stipulation, without which both houses 
of parliament had formerly voted that there should be no 
peace with that kingdom...^.! 749* In the present con- 
juncture of afifairsy such an objection savoured rather of 
party than of patriotism ; and indeed sir John dedaredy 
that the remarks he made upon the occasion were rather 
in discbarge of the duty he owed to his country, than in 
hope of seeing his sentiments espoused by the majority. 
Some sharp altercation was used in the debate which 
arose on this subject; and many severe invectives were 
levelled at those who negotiated, as well as at those who 
approved and confirmed the treaty. But Mr. Pelham, who 
sustained the whole weight of the debate on the side of 
administration, answered every objection with equal can- 
dour and ability; and if he failed in proving that the 
terms of peace were as favourable as could be expected> 
considering the unfortunate events of the war, and the 
situation of the contending powers ; he at least demon- 
strated, that it would be the interest of the kingdom to 
acquiesce for the present in the treaty which had been 
concluded, and endeavour to remedy its imperfSections by 
aubsequent conventions, amicably opened among those 
powers between whom any cause of dispute remained. 
With respect to the vote of both houses, mentioned by 
air John Hinde Cotton, he declared that he had never 
approved of that step, when it was first taken; or, if he 
had, times and circumstances, which could not be fore- 
seen, would have justified his deviating from it in the 
re-establishment of peace. He reminded them, that a 
parliament of Great Britain had once voted '* no peace 
while any part of the West-Indies should remain in pos- 
session of the Spanish kin^;" yet a train of incidents* 
which they could not possibly foresee, afterwards rendered 
it expedient to adopt a peace, without insisting upcxn tho 
accomplishment of that conctition. In a word» we must 
own, that, in the migority of debates excited in the coursa 
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of thiB sessiooy the ministry derived their triumphi from 
the force of reason, as wall as from the weight of in- 
fluence. We shall always, however, except the efforts 
that were made for reducing the number of land-forces to 
fifteen thousand, and maintaining a greater number of 
seamen than the ministry proposed. On these constitu- 
tional points the earl of Egmont, and the other chiefs of 
the opposition, expatiated with all the enei^ of eloquence ; 
which, however, was frustrated by the power of superior 
numbers. Ten thousand seamen were voted for the ser- 
vice of the ensuing year, notwithstanding his majest/ 
injunction to maintain a considerable navy ; and the num* 
ber of land-forces was continued at eighteen thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-seven. The sums granted f*r 
making good his majesty's engagements with the electors 
of Bavaria and Mentz, and the duke of Brunswick Wol- 
fenbuttle, amounted to fifty-three thousand two hundred 
and twenty-five pounds sterling. The services dona by the 
colonies in North-America, during the war, were gratified 
with the sum of one hundred twenty-two thousand twa 
bondred forty-six pounds. The expense incurred by the 
new colony of Nova Scotia exceeded seventy-six thousand 
pounds. A small sum was voted for the improvement of 
Georgia; and ten thousand pounds were granted towards 
the support of the British forts and settlements on the 
coast of Africa. The sum total granted in this sessfon 
arose to four millions one hundred forty-one thousand six 
hundred sixty-one pounds, nine shillings and eleven pence 
half-penny, to be raised by the land-tax, at three shillingi 
in the pound ; the malt, and other duties, the surplus of 
divers impositions remaining in the bank and exchequer j 
one million by annuities, at three per cent, charged on 
the sinking fund, until redeemed by parliament ; and nine 
hundred thousand pounds out of the excess or overplus jf 
I denominated the sinking fund. 
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SCHEME FOR REDUCING THE INTEREST OF 
THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

But the capital measure which distinguished this session 
of parliament was the reduction of the interest on the 
public funds ; a scheme which was planned and executed 
by the minister, without any national disturbance or dis- 
quiet, to the astonishment of all Europe; the different 
nations of which could not comprehend how it would be 
possible for the government, at the close of a long expen- 
sive war, which had so considerably drained the country^ 
and augmented the enormous burden of national debt, to 
find money for paying off such of the public creditors as 
might choose to receive the principal, rather than submit 
to a reduction of the interest. It was not very much for 
the honour of the opposition, that some of its leading 
members endeavoured to impede this great machine of 
civil economy, by taking opportunities of affirming in paj<- 
liameut, in opposition to his majesty's speech, that the 
nation, far from being in a flourishing condition, wai 
almost entirely exhausted; that commerce drooped and 
declined ; that public credit stood tottering on the brink 
of ruin ; and that all the treaties lately concluded among 
the different powers of Europe were, in effect, disadvan- 
tageous and prejudicial to the interests of Great Britain. 
In answer to these assertions, Mr. ^Iham undertook to 
prove, from the register of exports and imports, that the 
commerce of the kingdom was more extensive at this 
than at any former period; and that the public credit 
was strong enough to admit of an experiment, which lie 
would not presume to hazard, except upon a moral cer- 
tainty of its being firmly rooted, beyond the power of 
accident and faction to shake or overturn. He declared, 
that his design of reducing the interest upon the f^nds 
was the result of the love he bore his country, and an 
opinion that it was the duty of the servants of the crown 
to ease the burdens of the people. He said, he had con- 
ferred on this subject with persons of the most approved 
knowledge, and undoubted experience ; and choie to pro- 
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mulgate the method proposed for alleviating the load of 
the national debt, that the public, in knowing the par- 
ticulars of the scheme, might have time to consider them 
at leisure, and start such objections as should occur to* 
their reflection, before it might be too late to adopt 
amendments. He ofasenred, that nothing could more 
dearly demonstrate the vigour of public credit, and the 
augmentation of national commerce, than the price of 
stock, which had within three years risen to a very con- 
sidend>le increase; and the duties on imports, which in 
nine months had added one million to the sinking fiind^ 
notwithstanding a very extraordinary sum which had been 
paidf as bounties for exported com. He expressed great 
tenderness and regard for the interests of those who had 
advanced their money for the service of the government; 
declaring, that his aim was to contrive a fair, honest, 
and equitable method for lessening the national incum- 
brances, by lowering the interest, conformable to parlia- 
mentary ffdth, and agreeable to the rules of eternal justice. 
His plan was accordingly communicated, canvassed, and 
approved in the house of commons, and an act passed 
lor reducing th& interest of the funds which constitute 
the national debt. [See note A^ aithe end of this Fbl,} 
In pursuance of this act, for the reduction of the interest, 
the greater part of the creditors complied with the terms 
proposed, and subscribed their respective annuities before 
the end of February ; but the three great companies at 
first kept aloof, and refused to subscribe any part of their 
capital. 

About the middle of March the commons ordered the 
proper officers to lay before them an account of the sums 
which had been subscribed, and these were taken into 
consideration by a committee of the whole house. It was 
then that Mr. Pelham, as chancellor of the exchequer, 
observed, that besides the debts due to the three great 
companies in their corporate capacity, all the rest, carry- 
ing four per centum interest, had been subscribed, except 
about eight or nine millions, the proprietors of which had 
forfeited the fovour designed them by parliament ; but u 
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many of these had been misled by evil counsellon, who 
perhaps were more intent on distressing the government, 
than solicitous to serve their friends; and as many were 
foreigners, residing beyond sea, who had not time to take 
proper advice, and give the necessary instruction ; and 
as these could not possibly be distinguished from such as 
refused to subscribe from mere obstinacy or disaffection, 
it might be thought cruel to take the most rigorous 
advantage of the forfeiture they had incurred^ With re- 
spect to the proprietors of the stock or capital belonging 
to the three great companies, he asserted, that many of 
them would willingly have subscribed their properties 
within the time limited, but were necessarily excluded by 
the majority on the ballot ; and as it was equally impos- 
sible to know those who* were against the question on the 
ballot, be thought that some tenderness was due even to 
the proprietors of those three companies: his opinion, 
therdfore, was, that they and the uncomplying annuitants 
should be indulged with further time to complete their 
•ubscription ; but, in order to preserve the authority of 
parliament, and the respect due to that august assembly, 
they ought not to be gratified with such advantageous 
terms as were allowed to the annuitants who at first cheer- 
fully complied with the proposals offered by the legislature. 
For these reasons he proposed, that altiiough the term 
of subscribing should be protracted till the thirtieth day 
of May, the encouragement of three pounds ten shillings 
per centum per annum should not be continued to the 
second subscribers longer than till the fifth day of Decern* 
Ber, m the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-five. 
The proposal being approved, a bill was fhtmed for thia 
purpose, as well as for redeeming such annuities as should 
not be subscribed, which passed through both houses, and 
was enacted into a law, after having received an additional 
clause, empowering the East-India company, in case they 
should subscribe all their stock bearing an interest of four 
per centum, to borrow, with the consent of the treasury, 
any sums not exceeding four millions two hundred thou- 
•and pounds^ after the several rates of interest before pro- 
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]KMed to be paid by the public, and one million more at 
three per centam per annum. They were also vested wiUi 
a power to raise money by bonds, as formerly; yet so as 
the whole, including the annuities, should not exceed what 
they were by former acts empowered to borrow. The 
obgections to the execution of this project, which by many 
were deemed insurmountable, entirely vanished before the 
fortitude, perseverance, and caution of the minister; who 
had secured, among the monied men of the nation, the 
promise of such sums as would have been sufficient to pay 
off the capital belonging to those creditors who might re- 
fuse to accept the interest thus reduced. The second 
mbscription had the desved effect. The three great 
companies acquiesced, and their example was followed by 
the other scrupulous annuitants ; the national burden was 
comfortably lightened, and the sinking fund considerably 
increased, without producing the least perplexity or dis- 
turbance in the commonwealth; a circumstance that 
could not fail to excite the admiration and envy of all 
Christendom. 

NEW MUTINY BILL. 

1750. The mutiny bill for the ensuing year was miti- 
gated with an essential alteration, relating to the oath of 
■eeresy imposed upon the members of every court-martial, 
who were now released from this reserve, if required to 
give evidence, by due course of law, in any court of Judi- 
cature ; and whereas, by the former mutiny bill, a general 
was empowered to order the revisal of any sentence by a 
court>martial as often as he pleased, and, on that pre- 
tence, to keep in confinement a man who had been ac- 
quitted upon a fair trial, it was now enacted, that no 
sentence pronounced by any court-martial, and signed by 
the president, should be more than once liable to revisal. 
Colonel George Townshend, son of lord viscount Town* 
•bend, who had equally distinguished himself by his civil 
and military accomplishments, proposed another clause, 
lor preventing any non-comfflissione«) offieer's being brok« 
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or reduced into the ranks; or any soldier's being pi(- 
nishedy but by the sentence of a court-martial. He gave 
the house to understand, that certain persons attended 
at the door, who from the station of non-commissioned 
ofiicers had been broke, and reduced into the ranks, 
without trial, or any cause assigned; and he expatiated 
not only upon the iniquity of such proceedings, but also 
upon the danger of leaving such arbitrary power in the 
hands of any individual officer. A warm debate was the 
consequence of this motion^ which, however^ was overruled 
by the majority. 

BILL FOR ENCOURAGING THE IMPORTATION 
OP IRON FROM AMERICA. 

Among other regulations made in the course of this 
session for the encouragement of the British manufac- 
tures, a large duty was laid upon Irish sail-cloth, which 
being sold at an under price, was ibund to interfere with 
the same species of commodity fabricated in the island of 
Great Britain ; and, for the further benefit of this last, 
the bounty upon the exportation of it, which had been 
deducted from a defective fund, was now made payable 
out of the customs. This measure, however, was not of 
such importance to the nation, as the act which they 
passed for eucouragiDg the importation of pig and bar 
iron from the British colonies in North America. Every 
well-wisher to his country reflected with concern on the 
nature of the British trade with Sweden, from which 
kingdom the subjects^ of bis Britannic majesty imported 
more iron and steel than all the other countries in Eu- 
rope. For this article they paid a very great balance in 
ready money, which the Swedes again expended in pur- 
chasing from the French, and other mercantile powers, 
those necessaries and superfluities with which they might 
have been as cheaply furnished by Great Britain. Jn the 
mean time, the English colonies in America were re- 
stricted by severe duties from making advantage of their 
own produce^ in exchanging their vnu for such comm»- 
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dities as tbey were under the necessity of procuring from 
their mother country. Such restriction was not only a 
cruel grievance upon our own settlements, but also at- 
tended with manifest prejudice to the interest of Great 
Britain, annually drained of great sums, in favour of an 
ungrateful nation, from which no part of them returned; 
whereas the iron imported from America must of neces* 
sity come in exchange for our own manufiactures. The 
commons having appointed a day for taking this afiair 
into consideration, carefully examined into the state of 
the British commerce carried on with Sweden, as well as 
ilito the accounts of iron imported from the plantations of 
America ; and a committee of the whole house having 
resolved, that the duties on American pig and bar iron 
should be removed, a bill [See note B, €U the end tjf this 
FolJ] was brought in for that purpose, containing a clause, 
however, to prevent his majesty's subjects from making 
steel, and establishing mills for slitting and rolling iron 
within the British colonies of America ; this precaution 
being taken, that the colonists might not interfere with 
the manufactures of their mother country. 

ERECTION OF THE BRITISH HERRING FISHERY. 

The next commercial improvement, of which we shall 
take notice, was the bill for the encouragement, of the 
British white herring and cod fisheries. Xhis was like- 
wise the result of mature deliberation, importing, that a 
bounty of thirty shillings per ton should be granted, and 
paid out of the customs, to all new vessels from twenty 
to fourscore tons burden, which should be built for that 
purpose, and actually employed in- the fishery : that a 
society should be incorporated, under the name of the 
Free British Fishery, by a charter, not exclusive, with 
power to raise a capital not exceeding five hundred thou- 
sand pounds; and that three pounds ten shillings pec 
centum per annum should be granted and paid out of 
the customs to the proprietors for fourteen years, for so 
much of the capital as should be actually employed in 
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the said fisheries. Corresponding chamhers were proposed 
to be erected in remote ports of North Britain, for takin|^ 
in subscriptions, and prosecuting the trade, under the 
directions of the company at London ; and the nation in 
general seemed eager to dispute this branch of commerce 
with the subjects of Holland, whom they considered as 
ungrateful interlopers. . In the house of peers, however, 
the bill met with a formidable opposition from the earl of 
Winchelsea and lord Sandys, who Justly observed, that it 
was a crude, indigested scheme, which in the execution, 
would never answer the expectations of the people : that 
in epntending with the Dutch, who are the patterns of 
unwearied industry, and the most rigid economy, nothing 
could be more absurd than a joint stock company, which 
is always clogged with extraordinary expense; and tho 
resolution of fitting out vessels at the port of London, 
where all sorts of materials, labour, and seamen ifre so 
much dearer than in any other part of the united kingdom, 
esdusive of the great distance and dangerous voyage be- 
tireen the metfopolis and the Sound of Brassa in Shetland, 
the rendezvous at which all the herring-busses were to 
assemble in the beginning of the fishing season. They like- 
wise took notice of the heavy duty on salt, used in curing 
the fish for sale, and the beef for provison to the mariners ; 
a circumstance of itself sufficient to discourage adven- 
turers from embarking in a commerce which, at best, 
yields but vm slender profits to the trade in particular, 
how importaiw soever it might prove to the community in 
general. These objections were answered by the duke of 
Argyle aifd the earl of Granville, who seemed to think 
that this branch of trade could not be fiiirly set on foot, 
without such a considerable sum of money as no single 
individual would care to advance ; that a joint stock com- 
pany would be able to prosecute the fishery at a smaller 
expense than that which particular traders must neoessa- 
rily incur; that the present spirit of the nation, which 
was eagerly bent upon trying the experiment, ought ndt 
to be balked by delay, lest it should evaporate; and that 
though the plan was not upexceptionable, the defcets o{ 
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it D^gbt in the sequel be remedied by the legislatufe. In 
a WDidf the bill was ado|ited by the minority, with a small 
amendment in the title, which produced some disquiets in 
the lower house; but this dispute was compromised, and 
it was enacted into a law towards the dose of the session. 
Nothing^ oould be more agreeable to the public than the- 
sanction of the legislature to this fiivourite plan, which 
was ardently promoted, and patnmiBed fay men of the 
greatest eminence for wealth and popularity. The com- 
pany chose for their governor the prince of Wales, who 
received this proof of their attachment and respect with 
particular marks of satisfaction: the president and vice* 
president were both aldermen of London; and the council 
was composed of thirty gentlemen, the minority of whom 
were members of parliament. Great pains were taken, 
and some artifice was used, to learn the Dutch method of 
curing the fish. People crowded with thdr subscriptions; 
a number of hands were empkiyed in building and equip* 
ping the busses or vessels used in the fishery; and the 
most ihvourablQ consequences were expected firom the ge* 
neral vigour and alacrity which animated these prepara* 
tions. But the success did not gratii^ the sanguine hopes 
of the projector* and adventurers. The objections made 
In the house of lords soon appeared to have been well 
founded: these co-operating with mismanagement in the 
lUrectors, the spirit of the company began to flag, the 
natural consequences of commerdal disappaintmeDt; and 
now the British fishery seems to languft under the 
nq;lect of the legislatue. 

NEW AFRICAN COMPANY. 

ToocBiNO the trade to the coast of Afirica, petitions 
were renewed by the compaigr and its creditors, the mer- 
chants of Bristol, Liverpool, and Lancaster; and a re- 
moDstrance was presented by the planters and merchants 
interested in the British sugar settlements in America ; 
but the commons adhered to their former rescdutions of 
laying open the trade, maintaining the forts at the publia 

Vol. lY. F 
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expense, and regulating the oommeice by a committee 
of merchants, representing the chief trading towns in the 
kingdom, to be superintended by the hoard of trade and 
plantations. The bill was accordingly framed and pre- 
sented, and having proceeded through both houses without 
opposition, obtained the royal assent. Over and above 
these wise, salutary, and patriotic measures for the im- 
provement of commerce, they encouraged the importation 
of raw silk by an act, reducing the duties formerly payable 
on that which was the growth of China to the same that 
is raised on the raw silk from Italy, and allowing the same 
drawback upon the exportation of the one which bad 
been usually granted on the other. A second bill was 
brought in for the encouragement of the growth and cul- 
ture of silk in Carolina and Georgia, where it had been 
lately produced with extraordinary success, by freeing 
from all duties that which should be imported from his 
majesty's dominions in America; and a third was firamed, 
permitting raw silk of the growth or produce of Persia, 
purchased in Russia, to be imported into Great Britain, 
from any port or place belonging to the empire of Russia. 
Divers efforts were made, by different members in the 
opposition, to rectify certain abuses in the army and 
administration : some bills were brought in, and several 
petitions were left on the table; but all of them proved 
abortive, from the power and influence of the minister, 
nho seemed resolved that no benefit should flow upon the 
nation through any channel but bis own. Nevertheless, 
it must be acknowledged, for the honour of his memory, 
that there is no session on record so productive as this 
was of measures advantageous to the community. 

WESTMINSi'ER ELECTION. 

Thb people, however, were not entirely satisfled with 
tiie conduct .of the administration, if we may judge from 
the ferment and commotions raised during the progress 
of an election for a citizen to represent the dty^ of West- 
vinster in parliameat. The seat which had been filled 
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by iord Trentham, eldest son of earl Gower, having become 
▼acanty in consequence of that nobleman's accepting^ a 
jdace at the board of admiralty, he again declared himself 
a candidate, and met with a violent opposition. Those who 
styled themselves the independent-electori of Westminster 
beinp now incensed to an uncommon degree of turbulence 
by the interposition of ministerial influence, determined 
to use their utmost endeavours to baffle the designs of the 
court, and at the same time take vengeance on the family 
of earlGower, who had entirely abandoned the opposition^ 
of which be was formerly one of the most respected 
leaden. With this view they held consultations, agreed 
to resolutions, and set up a private gentleman, named 
sir Geoige Vandeput, as the competitor of lord Trentham, 
declaring that they would support his pretensions at their 
own expense, being the more encouraged to this enterprise 
by the countenance and assistance of the prince of Wales 
and his adherents. They, accordingly opened houses of 
entertainment for their partisans, solicited votes, circu- 
lated remonstrances, and propagated abuse : in a word, 
they canvassed, with surprising spirit and perseverance, 
' against the whole interest of St. James's. Mobs were 
hired and processions made on both sides, and the city of 
Westminster was filled with tumult and uproar. The 
mutual animosity of the parties seemed every day to 
increase during the election, and a great number of unqua- 
lified votes were presented on both sides: all the powers 
of insinuation, obloquy, and ridicule, were employed to 
vilify and depreciate both candidates. At length the poll 
being closed, a majority of votes appeared in behalf of lord 
T^entham ; but a scrutiny being demanded by the other 
aide, the returning ofiicer complied with their request. 
The speaker of the lower house had issued his warrant for 
anew writ of election about the middle of November; 
and towards the end of February Mr. Fox, secretary at war, 
standing up^ and observing that no return had yet been 
made, thought proper to move, that the clerk of the 
cfDwn, the messenger extraordinary attending the great 
lealy the undereheriif of Middlesei^ and the high-baOiif 
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0f Westminster, should attend next morningr, and give an 
account of their issuing, delivering, and executing the 
writ of election. These being examined, and the high- 
bailiff declaring that he would proceed with all possible 
despatch in the scrutiny; which had been demanded and 
was begun, Mr. Speaker explained to him some parti- 
culars of his duty ; in the discharge of which, he was 
given to understand he might depend upon the protection 
of the house, should he meet with any obstruction which 
he could not otherwise surmount. By the violence and 
eaprice with which a great number of votes were contested 
on both sides, the scrutiny was protracted a long time, 
and the return attended with some extraordinaiy conse* 
quences, which shall be particularized among the trana- 
actions of the next year. In the mean time, the present 
session of parliament was dosed on the twelfth day of 
April, with i speech from the throne, commending 
the commons for having seized the veiy first opportu-* 
nity of reducing the interest of the national debt, with<* 
out the least infringement upon the faith of parliament ; 
and congratulating them on the flourishing state of 
the public credit, which could not £ail to add strength 
and reputation to the government, both at home and 
abroad. Immediately after the rising of the parliament, 
his majesty appointed a regency to govern the kingdom in 
his absence, and embarked for the oantinent, in older to 
visit his German dominions, 

EARTHQUAKES IN LONDON. 

The month of January and the beginning of Febniaiy 
were distinguished, the first day by a very remarkable 
Aurora Borealis appearing at night to the north-east, of 
a deep and dusky red colour, like the jreflectiou of some 
great fire, for which it was by many people' mistaken ; 
and the coruscaUons, unlike those that are generally ob- 
•erved, did not meet in the zenith, but in a point some 
degrees to the southward. February was ushered in by 
tarribla peals of thunder, flashes of Ughtaingy andsoch 
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ft tempcit of wind, hail, and rain, as overwfatlnied wttb fear 
and oonitematkm the inhabitants of Bristol, where it chiefly 
ngied. On the eig^bth day of the same month, between 
twelve -and one in the afternoon, the people of lioodon 
were still more dreadfully alarmed by the shock of an 
earthquake, which shook all the houses with such violence, 
that the furniture rocked on the ikiors, the pewter and 
porcelain rattled on the shehres, the chamber-bells ran|^, 
and the whole of this commotion was attended with a 
dap or noise resembling that produced by the fall of some 
heavy piece of furniture. The shock extended throosh 
the cities of London and Westminster, and was felt on 
both sides the river Thames^ from Greenwich to the west- 
ward of London ; but not perceptible at a considerable 
distance. On the very same day of the next month, be- 
tween five and ux o'clock in the mormnc:, the inhabitants 
of the metropolis were again afirighted by a second shock, 
more violent than the first, and abundantly more alarm- 
ing, as it waked the greater part of the people from their 
repose. It was preceded by a successk>n of thick low 
flashes of lightning, and a rumbling noise, like that of 
a heaiy carriage rolling over a hollow pavement. The 
shock itself consisted of repeated vibrations, which lasted 
some seconds, and violently shook eveiy house from top 
to bottom. Again the chairs rocked, the shelves clat- 
tered, the small bells rang, and in some places public 
clocks . were heard to strike. Many persons roused by 
this terrible visitation, started naked from their beds, and 
ran to their doors and windows in distraction ; yet na 
life was lost, and no house overthrown by this concussion, 
though it was so dreadful as to threaten an immediate 
dissolution of the globe. The circumstance, however, did 
not fell to make a deep impression upon ignorant, weak, 
and superstitious minds, which were the more affected 
by the ccmsidention that the two shocks were periodical; 
that the second, which happened exactly one month after 
the first, had been the more violent; and that the next, 
increasing in proportion, might be attended with the most 
dismal oonsequanoes. This general notion was confirmed, 
F3 
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And indeed propaf^ated, among all ranks of people, by the 
admonitions of a fanatic soldier, who publicly preached 
up repentance, and boldly prophesied that the next shock 
would happen on the same day of April, and totally de» 
Btroy the cities of London and Westminster. Consider- 
tag the infectious nature of fear and superstition, and 
the emphatic manner in which the imagination had been 
prepared and prepossessed, it was no wonder that the pre> 
diction of this illiterate enthusiast should have contri- 
buted, in a great measure, to augment the general terror. 
The churches were crowded with penitent sinners : the 
sons of riot and profligacy were overawed into sobriety 
and decorum. The streets no longer resounded with exe- 
crations, or the noise of brutal licentiousness ; and the 
hand of charity was liberally opened. Those, whom for- 
tune had enabled to retire from the devoted city, fled to 
the country with* hurry and precipitation, insomoch that 
the highways were encumbered with horses and carriages. 
Many who had, in the beginning, combated these ground- 
less fears with the weapons of reason and ridicule, began 
insensibly to imbibe the contagion, and felt their hearts 
fail, in proportion as the hour of probation approached: 
even science and philosophy were not proof against the 
unaccountable effects of this communication. In after- , 
ages it will hardly be beliei^, that on the evening of 
the eighth day of April, the open fields that skirt the 
metropolis were filled with an incredible number rf people 
assembled in chairs, in chaises, and coaches, as well as 
on foot, who waited m the most fearful suspense until 
morning, and the return of day disproved the truth of 
the dreaded prophesy. Then their fears vanished : they 
returned to their respective habitations in a transport 
of joy; and were soon reconciled to their abandoned 
vices, which they seemed to resume with redoubled afltsc- 
tion, and once more bade defiance to the vengeance of 
heaven. 
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PESTILENTIAL FEVER AT THE SESSION IN 
THE OLD BAILEY. 

Br this time all the paols in England were filled with 
the refuse of the army and oavy, which having been 
dismissed at the peace, and either averse to labour, or 
excluded from employment, had naturally preyed upon 
the commonwealth. Great numbers of those wretches 
who, by proper regulations, might have been rendered 
serviceaUe to the community, were executed as examt>les ; 
and the rest perished miserably, amidst the stench and 
horrors of noisome dungeons. Even the prison of New- 
gate was rendered so infectious by the uncommon crowds 
of confined felons, stowed together in close apartments, 
that the very air they breathed acquired a pestilential 
degree of putrefaction. It was this putrefied ur, which, 
adhering to the clothes of the malefactors brought to 
trial at the bar of the Old Bailey in May, produced among 
the audience a pestilential fever, which infected and 
proved fatal 'to the lord mayor of London, to one alder- 
man, two of the judges, divers lawyers who attended the 
session, the greatest part of the jury, and a considerable 
nnmb^ of the spectators. In order to prevent such dis- 
asters for the future, the gaols were cleansed, and ac« 
oommodated with ventilators, which exhaust the foul and 
supply a circulation of fresh sur; and other humane pre- 
cautions were taken for the benefit of the prisoners. 

DISPUTES BETWEEN RUSSIA AND SWEDEN. 

The affiurs of the continent underwent no remarkable 
alteration. An 'ambassador extraordinary being sent to 
Petersbuigh from the court of London declared to the 
czarina's nunister, that in case of a rupture between Rus- 
sia and Sweden, occasioned by the hostilities committed 
vy the former power, his Britannic majesty would consider 
Russia as the aggressor, and the czarina could not expect 
that he would supply her with the succours which he was 
engaged by treaty to furnish for her defence, in case she 
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•honU be attacked. A deelaratkm of the same nature 
waa made by the ambassador of her imperial majesty the 
^lueen of Hun^aiy, while the ministers of France aiid Pro** 
aia, who were in strict alliance with Sweden, gscve her to 
understand, that they would punctually fulfil their engage- 
ments with the court of Stockholm, should she actoally 
invade the Swedish territories of Finland. The spirit with 
which the king of Prussia exerted himself on this occa- 
sion, gave infinite umbrage to the czarina, who, indeed* 
expressed her resentment, by treating the minister of Bran- 
denburgb with contemptuous neglect, and even refused 
t6 favour him with an audience till be should be vested 
with the character of ambassador. Thus were sown the 
seeds of misunderstanding between those two powers, 
which, in the sequel, grew up to the most bitter animosity, 
and served to inflame those dissentions which have de- 
aolated the fairest provinces of Germany. The remon* 
ftranceof his Prussian majesty, with respect to the troubles 
of the North, was couched in such terms as gave dis- 
tatisfiaction to the opurt of Petersburgb. The Russian 
minister retired from Berlin without the ceremony of 
taking leave, and the Prussian ambassador Waiendlorf was 
recalled from the court of the csarina. 

PLAN FOR ELECTING THE ARCHDUKE JOSEPH 
KING OF THE ROMANa 

The attentkm of his Britannic ms^esty was not wholly 
engrossed by the disputes between Russia and Sweden. 
He had another ol^ect in view, whicfi more nearly con- 
cerned the interest of bis German domiaioBSs and had set 
en foot two negotiations of the utmost importance to the 
commerce and advantage of Great Britain. His first and 
principal aim was, in conjunction with the court of Vienna, 
to talie such measures as would secure the succession of 
the imperial dignity to the archduke Joseph, eldest sob 
and heir to the reigning emperor. As the previous step to> 
that elevation, it was proposed to elect this young prince 
king of the Romias} aadlbr this purpoM it. was necessaiy 
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to procure a oiajority not only of the electors, but abo in 
the diet of the empire, throagfa which the proposal miuc 
ba^e passed. No stone was left unturned to reconcile this 
expedient to the German princes. Subsidies were off^rad 
hy the maritime powers of England, and the states-general, 
to the electors of Mentz and Cologn ; and a treaty of tha 
same nature was concluded with the elector of Bavaria, 
who, in consideration of an annual subsidy, amounting to 
forty thousand pounds sterling, two thirds to be paid by 
Britain, and the rest by the states-general, engaged to 
keep in readiness a body of sis thousand infantry, as auai- 
liaries to the maritime powers, though not to act against 
the emperor or empire; and to join the interest of his 
Britannic migesty in the diet, as well as in the electoral 
college. In order to render the king of Poland, elector 
of Saxony, propitious to this design, he was accommodated 
with the loan of a veiy considerable sum, upon the mort* 
gage of certain bailiwicks and lordships belonging to the 
Saxon dominions. Thus a majority of the electors was 
■ecored, and such foundations were laid for the success of 
this project, that it was generally beUeved it would be ac- 
complished in his Britannic majesty's next visit to his 
German dominions. Hopes, it was said, were given to the 
king of Sweden, that his concurrence would be gratified 
by erecting the house of Hesse- Cassel, of which he was 
bead, into a tenth electorate. Arguments of an interesting 
nature were used with the king of Prussia, and the elector 
palatine, that if possible, the diet might unanimously ap- 
prove of this measure, so necessary for establishing the 
peace of the empire, and preventing such troubles as arose 
Irom a disputed succession at the death -of Charles the 
sixth. These endeavours, however, did not succeed in th^ir 
lull extent. 

The king of Prussia, as elector of Brandenburgb, op- 
posed the election as unnecessary and improper, on ac- 
count of the health and vigour of the reigning emperor, 
and the tender years of the archduke. This monarch had 
set himself up as a balance to the power of the house of 
Anstria, which had long aspired to absolute dominion over 
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its co-estates, and endeavoured to establish an hereditaiy 
right of succession to the empire : he, therefore, employed 
all bis influence to frustrate the measure proposed, either 
actuated by a spirit of pure patriotism, or inspired with 
designs which be had not yet thought proper to declare. 
The opposition was joined by the elector palatine, and 
countenanced by the French king; who protested, that^ 
for the sake of peace, he would not oppose this election, 
though contrary to the Golden Bull, provided it should 
be confirmed by the unanimous consent of the electoral 
college ; but should any one member sigpaify his dissent, 
and he or any state of the empire claim the protection 
and assistance of his most christian majesty, he could not 
dispense with granting both, in consequence of his being 
guarantee of the treaty of Westphalia ; an engagement 
by which he was obliged to succour those princes and 
States of the empire who might have recourse to him, in 
case of any grievance they suffered contrary to what was 
stipulated in that constitution. This declaration co-r 
operating with the known character of his Prussian ma- 
jesty, whose great army over-awed Hanover and Bohemia, 
in all probability damped that vigour with which the 
courts of Vienna and Herenhausenhad hitherto prosecuted 
this important negotiation. 

DISPUTES WITH THE FRENCH ABOUT THE 
LIMITS OF NOVA SCOTIA. 

The second object that employed the attention of the 
British ministry, was the establishment of the precise 
limits of Acadia, or Nova Scotia, where the new colony 
had suffered great mischief and interruption from the in* 
cursions of the Indians, excited to these outrages by the 
subjects and emissaries of France. Commissaries had 
been appointed, by both crowns, to meet at Paris, and 
compromise these disputes; but the conferences wera 
rendered abortive by every art of cavilling, chicanery, 
and procrastination, which the French commissioners op« 
poted to the Justice and perspicuity of the English claims* 
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Thej not only mbinterpreted treaties, thinigh eipressed 
with the utmost predsioDy and perplexed the conferences 
with difficulties and matter forei^ to the subject, but 
they carried the finesse of perfidy so &r as to produce 
false charts and maps of the countiy, in which the rivers 
and boundaries were misplaced and misrepresented. At 
this time also the insincerity of the French court appeared 
in affected delays and artful olgections, with respect to 
the evacuation of the neutral islands in the West Indies; 
and the governors of the British plantations, in different 
parts of North America, transmitted intelligence, that 
the French had begun to make encroachments on the 
hank of the English colonies* 

TREATY WITH SPAIN. 

Perhaps the precarious footing on which the peace 
stood between Great Britain and* France at this juncture, 
and the critical situation of affairs in Germany, deter- 
mined the ministry of England to compromise all differ- . 
ences with Spain, upon such terms as^t any other time 
f hey would hardly have embraced. In order to discuss 
those points between the two nations, which had not 
been settled by the treaty of Aix-la-Cbapelle, conferences 
were also begun at Madrid, and carried on by Mr. Keene, 
plenipotentiary to his Britannic majesty, and cbn Joseph 
de Carvajal and Lancastro, the Spanish king's minister. 
At length a treaty was concluded on these conditions : 
the king of Spain engaged to pay, in three months, to 
the South-sea company of England, one hundred thou, 
sand pounds sterling, as an indemnification for all claims 
upon his crown, by virtue of the assiento. In other re- 
spects, the trade and navigation of the English to the 
ports of Spain were regulated by former treaties. It was 
stipulated, that they should pay no other duties than 
those that were exacted of them in the reign of Charies II. 
of Spain : that they should be treated on the footing of 
the most fitvoured nations ; and continue to enjoy the 
prhilege of taking salt at the island af Tortuga. But 
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thcve wai no aiticfe ratrictiaK the SpaaStk gwodaeMlM 
from fearchiui^ the Britidi vcHek oo the fai^ wm: 
altbon^y as we hawe ahcadj obwrved, thk iaioleDt pn- 
ragati^y assumed without lightt and exeramd without 
humanity^ was, in eficet, the original and sole cause of 
the late ni|itiire» which had been attended with such 
cnonnons expense to the nation. It must be owned, 
howeTer, that his catholic nia|esty was at this period ex- 
treoMly well disposed to live upon good terms with Great 
Bntam» He was icst^Ted to indulge his people with the 
blessings of peace, to propagate a spirit of industry through* 
out hift dominions, and in particular^ to eneouiage com- 
merce, which he foresaw would prove a much more certain 
and inexhsustihle source of wealth, power, and influence, 
than aU the treasures he could drain from the mines of 
Mexico and Peru. His resolutions on this interesting 
subject were chiefly directed by don Ricardo Wall, who 
now acted as his minister at London; a gentleman of 
Irish extract, who had distinguished himsdf in the field 
M well as in the cabinet, and possessed the jcmit qualifi- 
cations of a general and a statesman. He had, by virtue 
«f a passport, come over privately to England before the 
peace, in order to pave the way for the treaty, by a secret 
negotiation with the English ministers ; but immediately 
after the peace was proclaimed, be appeared in the cha- 
*«cter of ambassador. He was possessed of the most in- 
sinuating address, shrewd, penetrating, and inquisitive. 
While he resided In London, he spared no pains in learft* 
mg the nature of those manufectiures, and that commerce, 
by which Great Britain had been so remarkably aggran* 
diaed ; and on his return to Spain, where in a little time 
he was placed at the helm of affairs, he turned the know- 
ledge he had thus acquired to the advantage of bis country. 
He not only promoted the useful arts, within the king- 
dom of Spain, but demonstrated the infinite advantage 
that would accrue from an active trade, which the Spa- 
niards bad for many ages neglected; and in a few years 
their ships were seen to swarm in all the commercial 
porta 0f Europe. Of other foreign events which ditibi- 
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goished thia laiiuiiert the most remarkable was the death 
of Johiiy }dog of Portu^ who perfectly understood, and 
steadily pursued, the true interests of his country, and 
in whom many princely qualities were debased by a cruel 
spirit of bigotry and superstition. He was succeeded by 
1^ eldest son Joseph, who if he has £sUen short of his 
father in some respects, cannot be justiy charged witk 
having inherited this paternal weakness. 

SESSION OPENED. 

Tab king of Great Britain having returned to England* 
opened the session of parliament in January with a speech* 
importing, that he had concluded a treaty with the king 
of Spain, and amicably adyusted such diflferences as could 
not be so properly compromised in a general treaty : that 
the commerce of this nation with that country was re- 
established upon the most advantageous and sure founds 
ations; and that there was the greatest reason to hope 
the ancient finendship between Great Britain and Spain 
would, from mutual inclination as well as interest, be 
now effectually restored. He told them« that in con- 
junction with the empress-queen and the states general* 
be had concluded a treaty with the elector of Bavaria $ 
and was employed in taking such ftirther measures at 
might best tend to strcngthen and secure the tranquillity 
of the empire* support its system* and timely anticipate 
auch events as had been found by experience to endanger 
the common cause, involve Europe in the calamities of 
war* and occasion tiie loss of much Uood and treasure to 
these kingdoms. He promised, that both these treatiea 
should be sulgected to their perusal: he gave them to 
understand, that he had received from all Uie other con* 
tnu^g powers in the definitive treaty of Aiz-la-Chapelle 
the most full and dear declarations of their resolution 
to preserve the general peace ; and that he had taken 
earo to consolidate the ties of unionand friendship between 
him and his allies* the better to secure their mutual in- 
terests, maintain the peace already sobiigtingf -and pre* 
Vol, IV. Q 
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vent the occasion of any futore rupture. Finally, ne re- 
commended unanimity, the improvement of commerce, 
and the eflfectual mippression of such outrages and vio- 
lences as are inconsistent with good order and government, 
and endanger the lives and properties of the suhject, whose 
happiness^ and Qourishing condition he had entirely at 
heart. 

When the motion was made for an address of thanks, 
couched in terms that savoured of the most implicit com- 
plaisance, approhation, and acquiescence in the measures 
Which the crown had taken, the earl of Eg — t, and some 
other anti-courtiers, affirmed, that such an address would 
be equally servile and absurd. They observed, that no- 
thing could be more preposterous than a blind approba- 
tion of measures which they did not know : that nothing 
could foe more ridiculous than their congratulations on the 
present happy tranquillity, when almost every day's news- 
papers informed them of some British ships being seized 
by the Spaniards, or some new attack made by the French 
on our infant colony in Nova Scotia. With respect to 
the continent of Europe, they affirmed, that the tran- 
quillity of Germany would have been upon a much more 
solid foundation, had England never interposed in the 
aflairs of the empire: In that case the princes would 
of themselves have supported the constitution of their 
own country : that the election of an infant for the king 
6f the Romans was much more likely to disturb than 
establish the tranquillity of Europe; because it would 
help to overturn the constitution of the empire, by ren- 
dering the imperial dignity hereditary in one house, in- 
stead of being the result of a free election. They took 
notice, that the constitution had provided vicars to govern 
the empire during the vacancy of the imperial throne ; 
but had made no provision of regents, protectors, or 
guardians, for a minor emperor, because it was never 
supposed that a minor would be chosen. They inveighed 
against the late treaty with Spain ; in which, they said, 
the ministry, for the paltiy sum of >ne hundred thou- 
Mnd pounds, had given up the claims of the South -Sea 
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4L*ompany, and other British merchants, who had suffered 
from depredations to the amount of one million three 
hundred thousand pounds ; and bartered away the free- 
dom of our trade and navigation, hy leaving untouched 
that prerogative which the Spaniards had assumed, of 
searching the British ships in the open seas, and con- 
fiscating them should they find on board tlie least 
particle of what they called contraband merchandise. 
They produced an instance of an English ship, lately 
driven by stress of weather into one of the ports of the 
Spanish West-Indies, where she was searched, seized, and 
condemned, under this pretence. Hiey recapitulated the 
conduct of the French, who, in the midst of their declar- 
ations of peace and moderation, were still employed in 
fortifying their settlements on the neutral islands, as well 
as in harassing and encroaching upon our plantations in 
North-America. They exclumed against the treaty of 
subsidy with the elector of Bavaria, or any other prince in 
time of peace; observing, that for some years the nation 
had paid such pensions to the Danes and the Hessians ; 
but, in the course of the late war, the former abandoned 
our interests, and the latter actually took arms against 
Great Britain. They aflSrmed, that the subsidy was 
gpreater than the nation could spare ; for, unless the land- 
tax should be continued at four shillings in the pound, ' 
they could not afford a shilling to any prince in Germany, 
without encroaching upon the sinking fund. " At such 
a juncture (said a certain member) will any gentlemen 
presume to propose the continuation of such an imposition 
on the land-holder, for the sake of bribing the princes of 
Germany to do what? — ^to preserve the freedom and inde- 
pendency of their native country. I say, princes of Ger- 
many, because this subsidy to Bavaria will signify nothing 
unless we take half a score inore of them into our pay ; 
and when we have thus indulged them for seven years of 
peace, they may give us the slip, as others have done, 
whenever another war should be declared.'* Against thestt 
objeetions the motion was supported by Mr. William Pittt 
at this time an advocate for the ministry. He observed^ 
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that the address was no more than the usual compliment 
to the throne, which did not imply an obligation on th* 
parliament to approve of measures which they might find 
cause to censure upon further enquiry. He said, the tri- 
vial disputes still subsisting between this nation and tfaa 
Spaniards, or French, would soon be terminated amicably, 
and could never affect the general tranquillity of Europe, 
Irhieh was to be established upon a firm alliance between 
his mi^esty and such a confederacy upon the continent as 
would be an over-match for the house of Bourbon. He 
expatiated upon his majesty's wisdom in taking off from 
the French interest such a powerful prince as the elector 
of Bavaria, and concerting other sadutary measures for 
preserving the balance of power on th^ continent. He 
defended the articles of the late treaty with Spain ; ob- 
serving, that what remsuned of the assiento contract was 
a matter of very little consequence to the South-sea com* 
pany ; that the demands of this company, and other Bri- 
tish merchants were all cancelled by the rupture with 
Spain, and more than recompensed to the nation by a 
great balance^ of captures during the war, as well as by 
the great trafiic carried on with the Spanish settlementa 
in the West-Indies, after it had been laid open by the 
demolition of their^fortresses. He asserted, that by this 
treaty the court of Spain had made many important con- 
cessions : they had condescended to pay a great sum to 
the South-sea company: they had consented to the re- 
establishment of the British trade in Spain, upon a very 
advantageous and solid footing, by agreeing that the sub- 
jects of Great Britain should pay no other duties on mer- 
ehandise than those exacted of his catholic majesty's own 
•objects, and to abolish all innovations that had been 
introduced into the ccmmerce. He afiirmed, that the 
article of No Search was a stipulation which it would 
kave been ridiculous to insist upon; and thought proper 
to obviate a reproach which he foresaw the oppotitioB 
v^ould throw upon him, from the circumstance of hit 
having, upon a former occasion, heartily concurred in a 
motion for an addresS| that no treaty of peace with Spain 
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•iKMild be admitted, unlcM inch a itipnlation thould be 
lint obtained as a preUminaiy. He owned he bad itr^ 
imoiialy eontended for such a motion, becauM at that 
time, being veiy young and tanguine, he thought it right 
and reaionable ; but he waf now ten yean older, had 
eooBidered matten more coolly, and was convinced that 
the privilege of No Search, with respect to British vessela 
Huling near the American shore, would never be obtained, 
unksa Spain should be brought so low as to acqide»oe in 
any terms we as vieton might propose. He likewise sig* 
nified his conviction, that all addresses from the house of 
eommons, during the course of a war, for prescribing 
terms of peace, were in themselves ridiculous ; and that 
every soch address was an encroachment on the king't 
]Mrerogaiive, which had always been attended with uulu<»ky 
consequences. How far these arguments are satisfactoiy, 
conclusive, and consistent, we shall leave to the reader^! 
determination. Certain it is, they were adopted by the 
majority, and the address was presented without further 
opposition. 

The two grand committees appointed to discuss the 
supplies I6r the ensuing year, and the funds upon which 
they were to be raised, proceeded, as usual, under the 
direction of the ministry; yet not without some vehement 
opposition, in which certain servants of the crown ex- 
pressed the most hearty concurrence. When a motion 
was made for reducing the number of seamen to eight 
thousand, Mr. W. Pitt, Mr. Littleton, and Mi . G. Gren* 
▼ille opposed it with all their might of argument and 
elocution; but they were overruled. Annual debates 
were also revived, with the same success, upon tha 
iramher of troops constituting the standing army; but 
the other resolutions of the grand committees met with 
little or no opposition. The number of seamen for tha 
ansning year was limited to eight thousand; and that 
of the standing forces continued at eighteen thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-seven efiective men, including 
one thousand eight hundred and fifteen invalids. The 
ammoot gnat^ a oomiderable sum of money for pay- 
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log off the priacipal of such redeetnable stocks as had 
not been subscribed, in pursuance of two acts passed in 
the last session for reducing the interest of annuities. 
Thirty thousand pounds were given for fulfiUing the king^s 
engagement with the elector of Bavaria : large grants 
were made for supplying deficiencies, and replacing sums 
borrowed from the sinking-fund. The expense incurred 
bjy the new colony in Nova Scotia, not provided for by 
parliament, exceeded fifty-seven thousand pounds; and 
the maintenance of it for the ensuing year was fixed at 
fifty-three thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven 
pounds, fourteen shillings, and four-pence. An enormous 
charge! if we consider to how little purpose all this 
bounty was bestowed. A fund was established under the 
sanction of parliament, for the relief and maintenance 
of the widows of sea-officers, by allowing, upon the books 
of every ship of war in sea-pay, the wages and victuals of 
one man for every hundred of which the complement 
shall consist, for such time only as the number of men 
employed in the service of the royal navy shall not exceed 
twenty thousand. This was an additi<Hial indulgence, 
over and above the allowance of one man granted by a 
former act ol parliament. On the whole, the provisions 
of this year amounted to five millions one hundred twenty- 
five thousand twenty-tbree pounds, eleven shillings, and 
seven-pence, to be raised by the usual duties: the sum of 
one million twenty-six thousand four hundred seventy- 
six pounds, four shillings, and six-pence, advanced by the 
bank of England, to pay off their own unsubscribed an- 
nuities, for which they accepted exchequer bills at three 
per cent, interest ; by the Utnd-tax at three shillings in 
the pound ; a lottery and annuities, at the rate of there 
per cent, per annum, to be charged on the sinking-fund 
redeemable by parliament. The annual measure called 
the mutiny-bill was not passed without dispute and altera 
cation : some alterations were proposed, but not adopted 3 
and the sentences of court-martials still sulgected to one 
revision. 
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DEATH, AND CHARACTEll OF THE PRINCE OF 
WALES. 

In the midst of these deliberations tlie kingdom was 
alarmed with an event which overwhelmed the people 
with i^rief and consternation. His royal highness the 
prince of Wales, m consequence of a cold caught in his 
garden at Kew, was seized with a pleuritic disorder ; and^ 
after a short illness, expired on the twentieth day of 
March, to the unspeakable affliction of his royal consort 
and the unfeigned sorrow of all who wished well to their 
country. This excellent prince, who now died in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, was possessed of every amiable 
quality which could engage the affection of the people, a 
tender and obliging husband, a fond parent, a kind master, 
liberal, generous, candid, and humane; a munificent 
patron of the arts, an unwearied friend to merit ; well 
disposed to assert the rights of mankind in general, and 
warmly attached to the interest of Great Britain. The 
nation could not but be afflicted at seeing a prince of 
such expectations ravished from their hopes ; and their 
grief was the better founded, as the king had already at- 
tained to an advanced age, and the heir-apparent, George, 
now prince of Wales, was a minor. 

SETTLEMENT OF A REGENCY IN CASE OF A 
MINOR SOVEREIGN. 

Hit majesty, foreseeing all the inconveniencies whleh 
might arise from a minority, deliberated with bis council 
on this snbje^, and resolved to obtain a parliamentary 
sanction for the measures judged necessary to secure the 
succession. With this view he sent a message to both 
houses on the twenty-sixth day of April, importing, that 
nothing could conduce so much to the preservation of 
the protestant succession in his royal family, as proper 
provisioos for the tuition of the person of his successor, 
and for the regular administration of the government, in 
case the successor should be of tender years : his majesty, 
therefore, earnestly recommended this weighty hffair to 
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Ike deliberation of parliament ; and proposed, that when 
Che inperial crown of these realms should descend to any 
of the late prince's sons, being under the age of eighteen 
years, his mother, the princess dowager of Wales, should 
be guardian of his person, and regent of these kingdoms^ 
until he should attain the age 'of minority, with such 
powers and limitations as should appear necessaiy and 
expedient for these purposes. This message produbed 
« very affectionate address, promising to take the affair 
into their serious consideration ; and in the beginning of 
May the duke of Newcastle presented to the house of 
peers a bill to provide for the administration of govern- 
ment, in case the crown should descend to a minor. The 
bill was read a second time, and committed, when a se- 
cond message arrived from his majesty, recommending to 
their consideration the settlement of such a coundl of re- 
geticy as the bill proposed, consisting of his royal highness 
tiie duke of Cumberland, who at that time commanded the 
army, the archbishop of Canterbury, the lord chancellors 
the lord high treasurer, or first lord commissioner of the 
treasury, the president of the council^ the lord privy-seal, 
the lord high-admiral of Great Britain, or first commis- 
sioner of the admiralty, the two principal secretaries of 
state, and the lord chief justice of the king^s-bench ; all 
these great officers, except his rojral highness the diike, 
for the time being. This bill did not pass through the 
lower house without violent debate and bitter sarcasms. 
The council of regency, though espoused by all the minis- 
tiy, including the paymaster-general, met with fierce op- 
position, as an unnecessary and fatal restriction, that would 
impede the machine of government, and, as the council was 
constituted, might be productive of the most pemicioua 
eonsequence. Some of the members ventured even to in- 
^uate the danger of leaving at the head of a large stand- 
ing army a prince of the blood vested with a share of the 
regency, possessed of g^reat personal influence, the darling 
of the soldiery, brave, popular, and enterprismg: supposed 
Bot only devoid of ambition, and not at all remarkable for 
any symptoms of extraordinary affection towards the per- 
•on of theheir^ppareat. The histoiy of England was ran- 
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•acked for iimdious inttances of rojral imdM and regents, 
who bad ii^nred the soTereipis, and distressed the govern- 
menty by tbdr pride, cruelty, and ambition. The cha- 
racters of John LackUind, and John of Gaunt, Humphrey 
and Ridiard dukes of Gloucester, were called in review^ 
canvassed, compared, and quoted, with some odious appli- 
cations; but the majority, being convinced of the loyidty 
virtue, integrity, and great abilities of bis rojral higlmess, 
to whom the nation owed obligations of tbe most import- 
ant nature, passed the bill with a fSew amendments, in 
which the lordi acquiesced; and in a little time it re- 
ceived tbe royal sanction. 

GENERAL NATURALIZATION BILL. 

The death of the prince of Wales was fatal to a bill 
wluch bad been brought into the house of cemmons, for 
naturalizinsf all foreign protestants who should settle 
within the dominions of Great Britain. Political arith- 
meticians have generally taken it for granted, that to 
every commercial nation an increase of people is an in- 
crease of opulence ; and this maxim is certainly true, on 
the supposition that every individual is industrious, and 
that there is a sufficient field for employment; but all 
these general masdms ought to be received under certain 
qualifications. When all branches .of manufacture arc 
overstocked, an addition of workmen will doubtless be an 
additional incumbrance on the community. In the de- 
bates which this bill produced, thfc members of the mi- 
nistry were divided among themselves. The measure was 
enforced by the chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. W, Pitt, 
and Mr. Littleton; and in opposing it the earl of Egmont 
was joined by Mr. Fox, secretary at war. Petitions and 
counter-petitions were presented by the merchants of Lon«* 
don, Bristol, and other trading towns of tbe kingdom. 
All merehants and traders of foreign extraction exerted 
tbemselves viguroudy in its behalf, and it was without 
doubt countenanced by the administration ; but the pro- 
ject was odious to the people in general. The lord mayor^ 
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aldermen, and commons of London, in common-council 
assembled, composed a remonstrance to the lower bouse, 
setting: forth the danger and inutility ot a general natu- 
ralization of foreign protestants. A petition of the mer- 
chants and principal inhabitants of Bristol rqiresented 
that such a law would be prejudicial to the trade and 
commerce of this kingdom, by preventing many indus- 
trious artificers from procuring a sufficient support for 
themselves and their families, and of consequence increas- 
ing the rates of the poor: that the introduction of such 
a number of foreigners, instead of being a support to ^e 
present happy establishment, might endanger the veiy basis 
of our constitution : that it would greatly tend to the 
diminution of our manufeictures, as many strangers would 
doubtless come and reside in England for a time, in order to 
learn the methods and management of our manufacturers 
and artificers ; and, after having obtained this instruction, 
return to their native countries, where they would estab- 
lish and cany on works of the same nature. The twen- 
tieth day of March being appointed for the third reading of 
the bill, it was postponed, In donsequence of the unfor- 
tunate death of the prince of Wales ; and other petitions 
from diflferent cities of the kingdom being mustered against 
it m the sequel, the ministiy did not thmk proper to 
persist in any unpopular measure at such a delicate 
conjuncture ; so the bill was no more brought upon the 
carpet. Divers other regulations, relating to civil policy 
as well as to the commerce of Great Britain, were pro- 
pounded in the house of commons; but these proposals 
proved abortive, either because they appeared crude and in- 
digested in themselves, or the house could not obtain proper 
information touching the allegations they contained. 

CENSURE PASSED upon a PAPER entitled * CON-^ 
STITUTIONAL QUERIES.' 

There were no other transactions in this session, ex- 
cept the concurrence of both houses in stigmatizing a 
printed paper, entitled '* Constitutional Queries, earnestly 
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recommended to the serious consideration of every tnw 
Briton;*' and the steps taken by the commons, in conse* 
qaence of the commotions occasioned by the Westminster 
election. The above-mentioned paper, which had beea 
conveyed by letter to the minority of both houses, wai 
communicated to the lords in the month of January by 
the duke of Marlboroug^h, who moved for resolutions 
against it as a seditious libel, and that the concurrence of 
the commons might be desired. A conference according^ 
ensued, and both houses concurred in voting the paper a 
false, malicious, scandalous, infamous, and seditious libel, 
containing the most false, audacious, and abominable 
calumnies and indignities upcm his majesty, and the most 
presumptuous and wicked insinuations that our laws, 
liberties, and properties, and the CKcelient constitution of 
this kingdom, were in danger under bis mi^jesty's legal, 
mild, and gracious government, with intent to instil 
groundless suspicions and jealousies into the minds* of his 
majesty's good subjects, and to alienate their affections 
from his ms^esty and the royal family. It was, therefore, 
resolved by the lords spiritual and temporal and commons 
in parliament assembled, that, in abhorrence and detest, 
ation of such abominable and seditious practices, the paper 
should be burnt by the hands of the common hangman in 
the new Palace-yard of Westminster; and this sentence 
was executed accordingly. Then tfai^ presented an address 
to his majesty, desiring that the most effectual means 
night be taken for discovering the author, printer, or 
publisher, that he or they might be brought to condign 
punishment. Directions were given for this purpose ; but 
irithout effect. Those concerned in writing, printing, and 
circulating the paper, had acted with such caution, that 
not one of them was ever discovered* 

PROCEfiDINGS OF THE COMMONS ON THE 
WESTMINSTER ELECTION. 

The proceedings of the commons with respect to the 
^^ection of a burgess for Westminster w«re attended with 
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tome cxtnofdiiuury cireuinitaiioety which we ihtU now 
icoordy for the edification of thote who pique thenuelves 
«n the priviteget of a British 8ub|ect. We have abea^jr 
ofaeerved, that a minority appearing on the poll for lord 
Trentbam, the adherents of the other candidate, sir Geoife 
Vandeput, demanded a scratiny, which was granted hy 
the high bailiflf of Westminster, the returning officer. 
During this tedious investigation, which rolled chiefly on 
the qitttiftcations of voters, he acted with such addrest 
mnd seeming candour as gave entire satisfoction to both 
parties, till at length he determined in favour of lord 
TVentham, whom he returned as duly elected. Those who 
ityled themselves the independent electors did not ac- 
quiesce in this determination without clamour, reproach, 
menaces, and riot They taxed Mr. Leigh, the high-baililfy 
with partiality and ii\)u8tice : they loudly aflirmed, that 
ministerial influence had been used in the most scandalous 
manner; and, finally, joined sir George Vandeput in a 
petition to the lower house, complaining of an undue elec- 
tion and return of a member for the city of Westminster.. 
The commons, instead of enquiring into the merits of these 
petitions, ordered them to lie upon the table; and, without 
any complaint from any person whatever, a motion was 
made that Leigh, the high-bailiff, should attend the bouse 
immediately, in order to make them acquainted with what 
hb had done in pursuance of the directions he had fi)nnerly 
leeeived from that house, touching the execution of the 
writ for decting a new member to represent the city of 
Westminster. As this motion had been preconcerted, 
Leigh was attending in the lobby, and immediately called 
Into the house to be examined on this subject. Havings 
in the courM of his examination, alleged that the eliection 
had been protracted by aflected delays, he was asked 1^ 
whom, and by what means; but, before he could answer, 
the earl of Egmont, interposing, obfected to the question 
as improper, and moved for the order of the day. A de- 
bate immediately ensued, in which the impropriety of the 
cpiestion was demonstrated by Mr. Henley, new lord 
kttptr^ X>r. Lee, and some others, the most sensible and 
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nbdoate memben of tlie house; but th^ wera 0|ipoted 
with great Yiolence by lord visooimt Gurke, Hemy Foz» 
esquire* sir William Young, colonel Lyttelton, and the 
widgfat of the ministiy; so that the motion for the order 
of the day was carried in the negative, and the high-baililT 
nquircd to answer the question. Thus interrogated^ he 
declared that he had been impeded in the scrutiny, and 
mal-treated, by Mr. Crowle, who had acted as counsel for 
sir George Vandeput, by the honourable Alexander Murray^ 
brother to lord Elibank, and one Gibson, an upholsterer, 
who had been very active, zealous, and turbulent in h» 
endeavours to promote the interest of sir George Van- 
deput, or- rather to thwart the pretensions of the other 
candidate, who was supposed to be countenanced by the 
piinistiy. These three persons, thus accused, were brought 
to the bar of the house, notwithstanding the strenuoui 
remoiistranoes of several members, whoopposed this method 
of proceeding, as a species of oppression equally arbitrary 
and absurd. Th^ observed, that, as no oomplaint had 
been preferred, they had no right to take cognizance of 
the aifiur: that if any undue influence had been used, 
it would naturally appear when the merits of the election 
should fall under their enquiry: that a complaint having 
been lodged already against the returning officer, it was 
their duty to investigate his conduct, and punish him, 
if he should be found delinquent; but Uiat nothing 
could be more flagrantly unjust, and apparently partial, 
than their neglecting the petitions of the other candidate 
and ekctors, and encouraging the bigh-bailiff, who stood 
charged wittk iniquity, to recriminate upon his accusers, 
that they might be disabled from giving evidence on the 
enquiry into the merits of the election. What difference 
is it to the subject, whether he is oppressed by an arbitrary 
prince, or by the despotic insolence of a ministerial ma* 
jority ? Mr. Crowle alleged, in his own vindication, that 
he had been employed as counsel by the electors of West- 
minster, and attended the scrutiny in that character ; that 
after the high-bailiff had, in the course of the last session, 
leceiviBd the order el the house to expedite the election, 
\»L. IV. H 
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1m hiinied on the scrutiny with tuch praci|»t«kioii at» he 
apprehended, was unjust, and prejudicial to his eliests; 
that, in this apprehension, he (Mr. Crowk) insiited upon 
the hicb-bailiflf 's proceeding with more deliberation, and 
in so doing he thought he did liis duty to his employers* 
Some evidence being examined against him, declared he 
had not only protracted the scrutiny, but also spoken dis- 
respectful words of the house of commons: he was there- 
fore reprimanded on his knees by the speaker, and dis- 
charged. 

MR. MURRAY SENT PRISONER TO NEWGATE. 



Mr. Murray being charged with having uttered i 
threatening and affrontive expressions, the house adjourned 
the consideration of this afiair for some days, at the ex- 
inration of which Mr. Murray was to be heard by his 
counsel ; but, m the mean time, they ordered him to be 
taken into custody hy the sergeant at arms attending the 
house. This step, however, was not taken without a warm 
opposition by some of the most sedate and intelligent 
members of the house, who considered it as a cruel act of 
oppression. They observed, that in cases of breach of 
privilege no person complained of was ever taken into 
custody until after he had been {iiUy heard in his defence: 
that this was literally prejudging the cause before it had 
been examined ; and the oppression was the greater, as 
the alleged oflfence consistai entirely of words, of which 
no complaint or information had been made for above 
^ght months after the supposed ofience had been com- 
mitted ; and, even then, not till an accusation had been 
lodged against the informant, upon the trial of which ac- 
cusation the persons informed against might very pro- 
bably be the most material witnesses. They observed, 
that in one of the highest offences which can be com- 
mitted by words, namely, that of denying the king's right 
to the crown, or renouncing the trinity, the information 
must be broVight in three or four days after the words 
we spoksDj the words niust be proved to have been 
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ipykeii nudidously, direetly, and advisedly, tnd the pro* 
Mcotkni mast commence in three months after the infor* 
matioii. These suggestions made no more impression thaa 
a they had heen uttered in a desert Those who were 
•Bcare in their number asserted that the house of com- 
■UMQS was not restricted by the forms or proceeding:8 at 
commen law; and that it was necessary to vindicate their 
own honour and dignity, by making^ examples of those who 
sBen»od to hold them, in contempt. Mr. Mtirray was com- 
mitted to the custody of the sergeant at arms, and found 
bail; and Gibson was sent prisoner to Newgate, from 
whence he was in a few days released, upon presenting an 
bumbie petition, professing his sorrow for having incurred 
tlie displeasure of the house, to the bar of which he waf 
brought, and received a reprimand on his knees from tht 
speaker. In the mean time, divers witnesses being ex- 
teiined before the house, declared, That Mr. Murray had 
been seen, about the time of the return of a member for 
Westminster, heading and exciting a tumult to acts of 
violence against the high-bailiff. The majority, therefore, 
aifber a long and wamn debate, agreed, that for his dan- 
gerous end seditious practices, in violation and contempt 
<tf the privileges of the house, and of the freedom of elec- 
tions, he should be committed close prisoner to Newgate. 
Then, in liie dose of another violent debate, they resolved, 
that he should be brought to the bar of the house, to 
receive that sentence on his knees. He accordingly ap- 
peared, and being directed by the speaker toikneel, refused 
to comply. He knew that he could not be discharged 
firom Newgate daring the session, without petitioning, 
•dsnowledging his olflence, and making such concessions 
as he thought would imply a consciousness of guilt : he 
considered this whole transaction as an oppressive exertion, 
of arbitrary power, and, being apprized of the extent of 
their authority, determined to bear the brunt of their 
indignatkm, rather than make submissions which he 
deemed beneath the dignity of his character. When he 
refused to humble himself the whole house was in com- 
motion i he was no sooner removed from the bar than tb^ 
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resolved, that his haviop in a mott inflolent and andacioue 
manner refused to be on his knees at the bar of that 
hoMse, in consequence of their former resolution, was a 
high and most dangerous cbntempt of the authority and 
privilege of the commons t it was, therefore,' ordered, that 
he should be committed dose prisoner to Newgate, de* 
barred the use of pen, ink, and paper; and that no person 
should have access to him without the leave of the house. 
Finally, a committee was appointed to consider what 
methods might be proper to be taken fay them, in reiatkm 
to this instance of contempt. Meanwhile, the petitionem 
against the return made by the high-bailiff, perceiving 
the temper of the house, and the complexion of the majo- 
rity, withdrew their petition ; and the order which had 
passed for hearing the merits of the election was dis- 
charged. Mr. Murray being taken dangerously ill in New- 
gate, application was made to the commons^ by some of 
bis relations, that he might be removed to a more con^ 
venient situation; and his physician, being examined, 
gave it as his opinion that he was infected with the gaol 
distemper. Upon this representation the house agreed 
that the speaker should issue a warrant for removing him 
from Newgate to the custody of the sergeant at arms, but 
this favour he refused to accept, and expressed the warmest 
resentment against those relations who had applied to the 
commons in his behalf. Thus he remained sequestered 
even from his own brother and sister, under the displea- 
sure of the commons of England, who condescendeid so 
far as to make resolutions touching the physician, apothe- 
cary, and nurse who attended this prisoner. But the 
prorogation of parliament having put an end to their au- 
thority for that session, Mr. Murray was discharged of 
course, and conducted by the sherifis from Newgate to 
his own bouse, in procession, with flags and streamers 
exhibiting the embiepis of liberty. 
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SESSION CLOSED STYLE ALTERED. 

In the month of June the session was closed with • 
speech from the throne, in which his majesty thanked 
both houses fur the zeal and affection they had manifested 
towards him and his government; and congratulated the 
commons in particular, upon their firmness and prudence 
In reducing the interest of the national debt, a measure 
«s agreeable to him as essential to the strength and wel- 
fue of the kingdom. [See note C^ at the end qf tki$ 
PoLI — The interior economy of Great Britain produced, 
within the circle of this year, nothing else worthy of 
historical regard, except a series of enormous crimci^ 
arising from the profligacy of individuals, which reflected 
disgrace upon the morals and the polity of the nation. 
Rapine and robbeiy had domineered without intermission 
ever since the return of peace, which was attended with 
a reduction of the army and navy ; but now crimes of a 
deeper die seemed to lift up their heads, in contempt of 
law and humanity [See note D, at the end of this M»lJ 
Every day almost produced firesh instances of peijuiy, 
forgery, fraud, and circumvention; and the kingdom 
exhibited a most amazhfig Jumble of virtue and vice, ho- 
nour and Infamy, compassion and obduracy, sentimenl 
and totality. 



HS 
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CHAPTER VUI. 
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DEATH OF THE QUEEN OF DENMARK AND 
PRINCE OF ORANGE. 

THE royal family of England bad sustained tbree severe 
shocks in the compass of a few months. Besides the 
loss of the prince of Wales, which the nation lamented 
as irreparable, his majesty was deeply afflicted by the un- 
timely death of his youngest daughter, the queen of Den- 
mark, who died at Copenhagen on the nineteenth day 
of December, in the prime of youth. She was one of the 
most amiable princesses of the age in which she lived, 
whether we consider the virtues of her heart, or the ac- 
complishments of her person ; generous, mild, and tender* 
hearted ; beloved even almost to adoration by her royal 
eonsort, to whom she had borne a prince and two prin- 
cesses ; and universally admired and revered by the sub- 
jects of his Danish majesty. Her death had been precedied 
about two months by that of her brother-in-law, the prince 
of Orange, so lets r^gretlcd bgr the nstivet of tlio United 
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P wjvi i ic es for his candour, inte^ty^ and Hereditary toTs 
to his coantry. Though he bad not distinguished himself 
by the histre of a superior genius, he had been at great 
]Muns to cultivate his understanding, and study the trua 
hiterest of that community of which he was a member* 
He bod always approved himself a good and aealons citixen, 
and, since bis elevation to the stadtholdership, takes 
many salutary steps for the advantage of his country. 
Amoi^ other excellent schemes which he suggested, b« 
left a noble plan with the states^general for restoring 
their cammeroe to its former lustre, and lived long enough 
to receive their warmest acknowledgments for this last 
proof of bis prudence and patriotism. His son and daugh- 
ter bdng both infants, the administnition of l^e govern- 
ment devolved upon the princess, as govonante during 
her son's minority; and as such she succeeded to all tha 
power which her husband had enjoyed* 

MI8CFN0ERSTANDING BETWEEN THE CZARINA 
AND KING OF PRUSSIA. 

Wrni respect to the affiBors of the continent, the peaot 
of the north seemed still as precarious as ever; for though 
the difference between Russia and Sweden had been com- 
promised, the mutual disgust between the czarina and tfaa 
king of Prussia had gained such accession from reciprocal 
insults, ill-offices, and inflammatoiy declarations, that 
these two powers seemed to be on the eve of a rupturi^ 
and each was employed in making extraordinary prepara^ 
tiens for war. The courts of Vienna and Great Britain, 
IbTCMeingthot such a rupture would embroil the empire^ 
and raise insurmountable obstructions to their favourite 
scheme of electing the archduke Joseph king of the Ro- 
mans, resolved to employ all their influence in order to 
efl^ a reconciliation between the courts of Petersburg 
and BfrUn. His Prussian msjesty had signified to the 
kinig of Great Britain, and the .states-general, the situ* 
ntton in which he stood with the czarina, and solicited 
r MerpoiitleBy that the dUfcience iai|^ be ankehli^ 
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acoommodated. At the same time, he sent an envoy- 
axtraordinary to Versailles, to negotiate with the Frendi 
king for a vefy considerable hody of auxiliaries, in case 
he should be attacked. These circumstances induced the 
maritime powers, and the court of Vienna, to use their 
utmost endeavours for the prevention of a rupture ; and 
accordingly they made remonstrances on this subject by 
their ministers at Petersburgh, proposing that the quarrel 
should be terminated without bloodshed, and all cause of 
animosity be buried in oblivion. 

MEASURES FOR ELECTING a KING of the ROMANS. 

In the mean time, they eagerly prosecuted the design 
of the election ; and the imperial minister at Berlin not 
only communicated to his Prussian majesty the sen- 
timents of the king of England on this expedient, but - 
. even solicited his vote for the archduke Joseph, when the 
Section of a king of the Romans should be proposed in 
the electoral college. To this proposal he replied, that 
he was extremely well disposed to manifest his regard for 
their imperial majesties, and to give the most genume 
proofs of it, even in the proposed election of a king of 
the Romans, considering the great merit of the present 
candidate, the archduke Joseph; but he left it to the 
consideration of their imperial majesties, whether' the 
election would not be a little premature, if transacted at 
a time when his imperial majesty was in the flower of 
his age ; enjoying perfect health ; and when all Europe^ 
particularly the empire, was hushed in the bosom of tran- 
quillity, so that no circumstance seemed to prognosticate 
the necessity of such an election ; or of putting in exe* 
cution the motives mentioned in the capitulation of the 
reigning emperoi's election; especially as the examination 
of these motives belonged to the whole empire, and ought 
to precede the election, by virtue of the eighth article of 
the treal^ of Westphalia. He observed, that, in case of 
the emperor's death, Germany would find herself in a veiy 
diMgreeable sitiuiioDi under the goyemment of a iniiKur. 
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Tor these reasons, he said, he could not help advisiiif 
their imperial majesties to wait until the archduke should 
be of age, when his election might he carried on more con* 
formably to the laws and constitutions of the empire, and 
more suitable to the majesty of the whole Germanic body. 
This veply he circulated among the electors, and in par- 
ticular transmitted it to the king of Great Britain, de» 
airing they would deliberate maturely on this subject, and 
conii^ together in a body, as well as in private, that they 
might proceed according to the ancient custom of the 
electoral college, and take such measures as should be 
judged ex^dient for the honour and advantage of the 
•community. This circular letter was answered both by 
the king of £nglaud and the elector of Bavaria, who de- 
monstrated, that it was the privilege of the electoral col- 
lege only, without any participation of the other princes 
of the empire^ to elect a king of the Romans during the 
life of the emperor, in order to maintain the peace and 
preserve the liberties of Germany ; and that the neglect 
of this wise precaution hath produced bloody wan, and 
many fatal consequences to the empire. They observed, 
that nothing could more contribute to the establishment 
of the public tranquillity than this measure, so ardently 
desired by the minority of the German princes; and that, 
although the archduke Joseph wanted a few years of being 
of age, and it might possibly happen that the reigning 
emperor should die during that prince's minority, yet it 
would be much l^s prejudicial to the empire to have a 
minor chief, than to see the succession altogether un- 
settled. His Prussian majesty received a declaration to 
the same purpose from the elector of Ments ; and under- 
standing that this prince, as archchancellor of the empire, 
intended to convoke an electoral diet, in order to propose 
the dection of a king of the Romans, he wrote an elabo- 
rate letter to his electoral highness, explaining at more 
length bis reasons for postponing the election. He quoted 
that sentence of the treaty of Westphalia which expressly 
declares, that the election of a king of the Romans shall 
he discussed and ordained by the common consent of Uw 
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gtstct'of tli« empire; and, tberefore, he could not eoo^ 
ceive what right the electonl ooUege had t» arrogate tUa 
privilege to l^emselvegy eteluding the other atatet of tha 
empire. He observed, that the imperial capitulation^ 
which were the only laws of the empire that treated of 
this sulgect, mentioned only three caaea in which' it wig 
lawAil to proceed to each an election; namely, the em^ 
peroT^a leaving, and long absence from» Germany; hia 
advanced age, or an indiapositiony rendering fafmincapabla 
•f managing the reina ot government ; and any caae of 
emergency in which the preservation of the empire's proa* 
perity is interested. He affirmed, that none off the^ mo- 
tives at present existed: that, in caae the imperial crown 
ahoold devolve to a minor, many miachiefe and disordera 
must ensue, as the conatitutiona of the empire haive estab- 
lished no regulations nor regency in that event: that an 
election of this nature^ carried on under the power, in- 
Ruence, and authority of the head of the empire^ woidd 
•triJce at the ftindamental privilegea of the prinoea and 
itates; consequently, in time overturn the conatitution of 
the empire, which, from being an elective dignity, confer- 
Nd by the ftee and independent aufliragea of the electoral 
eoUege and atatea of Germany, under certain capituladonBi 
obliging the prince thua choaen to govern according to 
law, would become an hereditary auccesaion, perpetuated 
in one family, whichy of course, muat be aggraadiaed to 
the pr^udiee of its co-estates, and the ruin of the Ger* 
manic liberties. In a word, all Germany in general, and 
Ratisbon in particidar, was filled with writings puUbhed 
on both aidea : by the emperar and hia adherenta, to de» 
monatrate that the election of a king of the Rmnana* 
dwing the life of the emperor, had often happened, and 
at thia present time was necessary, and would be advan- 
tageous to the empire : while the king of Prussia and hia 
friends laboured to prove that such an election, at tfaa 
present juncture, would be ill-timed, irregular, and of 
dangerous consequence. Periiape, if the truth was known^ 
fbis enterprising prince had prqi^cted some great scheme, 
with the execution of which thia proposed establiafamenC 
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would liMie inUrfmd. C^sUan it is, be esarted himwlf 
wHb thot spirit wid peiseTerance which were peculiar to 
his chwacter to frustrate the intentioa of the courts of 
Vienna and London in this particular, and was assisted 
with all the intrigue of the French ministry. Their 
joint end^TOurs were so effectual, that the elector af 
Cologn renounced his subsidiaiy trei^ with the maritiiBe 
IMiwers, and onoe more threw himself into the aims ef 
Fxanee. The elector paUtine beini^ solicited by the on^ 
pie$&4|ueen and his Britannic nu^eaty to co-operate with 
their views, insisted, as a preUminaiy article, upcm beii^ 
indemnified by the oourt of Vienna for the ravages eem- 
mitted in his territories by the Austrian troops, during 
the course of the last war: the king of Poland^ elector 
of Saxony, made the same demand of the like indemni- 
fication, which was granted by the mecKation of king 
George; and then he subscribed to a subsidy-treaty, oblig- 
ing himelf to fiirnish a body of six thousand auxiliaries, 
in case they should be rei|uired by the maritime powem^ 
and to act ^ elector, m eoncert with the house of Austria, 
in every thing relating to the wel£upe of his oountsy that 
should square with the fundamental laws of the empire. 
The courts of liondon and Vienna had this election so 
much at heart, that they sounded almost all the powers of 
Snrope, to know how they stood affected tawaids the mea^ 
•ore proposed. The king of Spain declined intermeddling 
in a domestic affair of the em|nre. The French king so- 
turned an ambiguous answer; from whence it was eon- 
chided, that nothing but apposition could be expected 
from that quarter. The Swedish monarch was rendered 
pcoptious to the prqject by assurances that the house of 
Messe-Cassel, of which he was the bead, should be elo- 
crated inU> an electorate. They even endeavoured to 
soften his Pnissian majesty, by consenting, at last, that 
the treaty of Dresden, confirming to him the pessessieo 
of Silesia, should be guaranteed by the diet of the empire | 
a sanction which he now actually obtained, together with 
the ratification of his imperial majesty. Notwithstanding 
this indulgeoce^ be stUi persisted in raising fresh ob}ec« 
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tlofiB to the foTomite project, on pretence of cancerting^ 
measures for preventing^ the inoonveniencies that might 
result from a mmxaityi for regulating^ the capitulations 
to be agreed on with the king of the Romans; securing 
the freedom of future elections, and preserving the pre- 
rogatives and privileges of the Germanic body in all its 
members* In consequence of these obstacles, joined to 
the apostacy of the dector of 'Colog9, the obstinacy of the 
elector palatine, and the approaching diet of Hongaiy» 
at which their imperial nuyesties were obliged personal^ 
to preside, the measures for the election were suspended 
till next summer, when his Britannic majesty was expected 
at Hanover, to put the finishing stroke to this great event 
in fovour of the house of Austria. 

DEATH OF THE KING OF SWEDEN. 

Another disappointment, with respect to this election^ 
the promoters of it sustained in the death of his Swedish 
majesty, who expired in a good old age, and was succeeded 
by Adolphus Frederick, duke of Holstein Eutin, bishop of 
Lnbeck, upon whom the succession bad been settled for 
some years, 1^ the unanimous concurrence of the states 
of the kingdom. This prince ascended the throne of 
Sweden without the least disturbance; and, of his own 
accord, took an oath in full senate, that he would never 
attempt to introduce a despotic authority; but maintain 
their liberties with his blood, and govern his subjects in 
all respects according to the laws, and the form of govern- 
ment established in Sweden. This public act, which was 
communicated to all the foreign ministers, and parti- 
eularly to the envoy from Petersburgh, met with such a 
favourable reception from the csarina, that she expressed 
her satisfaction in a public declaration ; and the good 
understanding between the two courts was perfectly re- 
itored. . 
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SESSION OPENED. 

When the parliament of England was opened^ in the 
month of November^ the king> in bis speech fhom tba 
thfoiie, ga^e them to understandi that for the same pur- 
poses whieh suggested the treaty with the deetor of Ba« 
Taria* he had now, in conjunction with the states-general^ 
eoochided another with the icing of Poland, elector of 
Saxony. He told them, that the unfortunate death of the 
inrinee of Orange had made no alteration in the state of 
aifiurs in Holland; and that he had received the strongest 
assurances fnmi the states, of their firm resolution to 
maintain the intimate union and friendship happily sub- 
sisting between his majesty and those ancient and natural 
allies of his crown. He exhorted both houses to consider 
seriously of some effectual proTisions, to suppress those 
audacious crimes of robbery and violence, grown so fre- 
quent about the capital, proceeding in a great measure 
lirom that profligate spirit of irreligion, idleness, gaming, 
and extravagance, which had of bte extended itself in ao 
uncommon degree, to the dishonour of the nation, and 
the great offence and prejudice of the sober, and in* 
dttstrious part of the people. The paragraphs of this 
speech were, as usual, echoed back to the throne in ad« 
dresses replete with expressions of loyalty, aifiection, and 
approbation. Opposition was by this time idroost ex. 
tinguished; and tiie proceedings of both houses took place 
with such unanimity as was hardly ever known before this 
period in a British parliament. The oommons, however, 
seem to have assembled with such sentiments as did na 
great honour to their temper and magnanimily. In a few 
days after the session opened, lord viscount C c , a 
young nobleman, whose character entitled him to rery^ 
little regard or influence among men of sense and pro- 
Intjf made a motion, that Mr. Murray, who had been 
so severely persecuted in the last session for refusing ta 
humble himself on his knees before them, should be again 
committed dose prisoner to Newgate for the same fffience. 
This proposal, which supposed a power that the-^om* 

Vol. IV. l^ 
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moDS had never before ezercisea* was sharply disputed 
by the earl of Egikiont, and others^ who had not resigned 
•U sens^ ef moderation ; hut the m^onty adopttd the 
BMasure with great eagerness, and the speaker wasoideMd 
to issue his warrant accordingly. Then the home ce^ 
solved, that the said Alexander Murn^ should leceiwe thf 
ientenoe, for his now being committed dose prisoner to 
his migesty's gaol of Newgate, at the bar of the house, 
upon his knees; and the sergeant at arms was com- 
manded to take him into custody for this purpose. Their 
indignation, however, was eli|ded fay the caution of the 
delinquent, who, having foreseen the cflbets of theu* re- 
sentment, had prudently retired to another country. They 
determined, neverthisless, to proceed against turn as a 
person of some consequence in the commonwealth ; for, 
being informed of his retreat, they condescended so isr 
as to poesent an address to his majesty, desiring that his 
royal proclamation might be issued for appreh^ding the 
«aid Mr. Murray, promising a reward to hSm who sboukl 
have the good fortune to apprehend this fugiti ve a re- 
quest with which his mi^esty most graciously complied. 

PROCEEDINGS UPON A PAMPHLET, ENTITLED 
'THE CASE OP MR. MURRAY.' 

NoR was this the only address presented to the kmg 
upon such an important sul^eot. A pamphlet, entitled, 
** The Case of the Hon. Alexander Munray, esquire, in an 
Appeal to the People of Great Britain," was fiist stigma- 
tised In a complahit to the house, and was afterwards 
produced, and read at the table. The piece was written 
with great acrimony^ and abounded with severe aninmd^ 
versions, not only upon the oooduot of the ntuming ofl- 
eer, but also oi» the proceedings of the commons. The 
violent members immediately took fire, and the flame 
txtended itself to the majority. Nay, the house unani^ 
■KMisly resolved, that the plUcnphlet was an impudent, 
malicious, scandalous, and seditious libel, folsely and most 
murioufly nfltctiAg upon, and aspefsiBg tha pfooaediflfi 
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of the hottse, tendings to cRate dusappreheiisions in ihA 
minds of the people, to the grea^ dishonour .of the said 
bouse, and in violation of the privileges thereof. They 
farthennore pAresented an address to the Icing, desiring 
hia mi^esty would be graciously {leased to give directioni 
to his attorney-generai to prosecute the authors or author, 
tke printers or printer, and the pubiisfaers or publisher 
of the said scandalous libel, that they might be brought 
to condign punishment. IKrections were accordingly 
given for this purpose, and a prosecsution commenced 
against the publisher, who had some reason to be dlt* 
nayed, considering the great weight of influetiee he wai 
doomed to eneouElter — influence arising from a proseen* 
tion of the crown, instituted at the reauest, and founded 
on a vote, of the house of commons. Nevertheless, when 
the cause was heard before the lord chief justice of Bnf^ 
land, a Jury of free-bom Englishmen, citizens of London, 
asserted their privilege of judging the law as well as the 
fact, and acquitted the defendant with a truly admirabltt 
spirit of independency. They considered the pamphlet 
as an appe^kl against oppression ; and, convinced that the 
contents were true, they could not in conscience adjudge 
it a folse lihel, even though it had been so declared by out 
of the branches of the legislature. 

1752. The commons, in regulating the supplies of the 
ensuing year, voted the continuation of eighteen thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-seven men for the land-service, 
though not without some opposition from certain patriots, 
who, rather from a sense of duty than from any hope of 
influencing the majority, affirmed that sixteen thousand 
■ien in time of peace, would answer all the ends proposed 
by a standing army. The number of seamen was fixed at 
ten thousand: large sums were granted to malce up defl- 
eieneies, and fulfil the engagements of the crown with 
the eleetors of Banraria and Saxony, as well as for the 
marntenanee of Nova-^otia^and Geoi^a, and the castlet 
on the coast of Guinea; and one hundred and«iwelv« 
thousand one hundred and fifty-two pounds, three shil^ 
lings, and three pence, were voted, as a fulloompensatiou 
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to the old royal African company for tb«r exdusive char- 
ter and property> to be applied for the relief of their et^ 
ditors.^ 

The laws enacted for the encouragement of traffic^ and 
the regulations of civil polity, consisted in an act for 
licensing pawnbrokers, and for the more effiMtual pre- 
venting the receiving of stolen goods : another for pr»* 
venting thefts and robberies, by which places of enters 
tainment, dancing, and music, in London, Westminster^ 
and within twenty miles of the capital^ were suppressed 
and prohibited, unless the proprietors of them could 
obtain licenses firom the justices of the peace, empowered 
for that purpose: a third for anneaing the forfeited estatea 
.n Scotland unalienably to the crown, after having made 
satisfaction to the lawful creditors; establishing a method 
of leasing these estates, and applying the rents and profits 
of them for the better civilizing and improving the high- 
lands, and preventing future disorders in that jiart of the 
united kingdom. Nothing could be more salutary than 
the purposes of these regulations. The suburbs of the 
metropolis abounded with an incredible number of puhlie 
houses, whic£ continually resounded with the noise of 
riot and intemperance: they were the haunts of idleness, 
fraud, and rapine ; and the seminaries of drunkenness^ 
debauchery, extravagance, and every vice incident to hu- 
man nature; yet the suppression of these receptacles of 
infamy was attended with an inconvenience, which, in 
some cases, arose even to a degree of oppression. The 
justices being vested by the legislature, with the power of 
granting or refusing licenses, were constituted, in effect, 
the arbiters on whose decision the fortunes and livelihood 
of many individuals absolutely depended. Many of those 
who exercised this species of magistracy within the bills 
of mortality were, to the reproach of government, men of 
profligate lives, needy, mean, ignorant, and rapacious, 
and often acted from the most scandalous principles of 
selfish avarice. 
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LAW RELATING TO THE FORFEITED ESTATES 
IN SCOTLAND. 

The law relation to the highlands of Scotland was well 
calculated for promoting, among the inhabitants of that 
country, such a spirit of industry as might detach them 
from their dangerous connexions, and gradually supersede 
that military genius which had been so productive of 
danger and alarm to the southern part of Great Britain. 
The king, by this act, was empowered to appoint com- 
missioners for managing the forfeited estates; who were 
enabled to grant leases of small farms, not above twenty 
pounds a year, to individuals, who should take an oath 
to government to reside upon and cultivate the lands thus 
let. It was also provided, that no lease should be granted 
for a longer term than twenty-one years; and that the 
lessees should not pay above three-fourths of the annual 
value* Although these forfeited estates were generally 
encumbered with claims beyond their real value, and the 
act directed that they should be disposed of by puMie 
tale ; yet, as they lay in the most disaffected parts of the 
highlands, it was thought necessary that they should re- 
main in the possession of the crown, because, in case of 
their being publicly sold, they might be purchased in 
trust for the families of the persons by whom they were 
forfeited, and thus the spirit of disaffection would still 
survive, A valuation, therefore, was made by the court 
of session in Scotland, at the joint suit of the crown and 
the creditors ; and the value being ascertained, the just 
daimants were paid out of the next aids granted by par- 
liament. The bill met with considerable opposition in 
the house of peers from the duke of Bedford and the earl 
of Bath, who probably foresaw that the good effects of this 
scheme, so laudable in itself, would be frustrated in the 
execution; and that the act, instead of answering the 
purposes for which it was intended, would serve only et 
a Job to gratify the rapacious retainers to the govern* 
m^ht, and their epiisiaries, in that oountiy. After a i 
IS 
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debate, however, it was adopted by a great nitiiaritjy. and 
obtained the royal assent 

NEW CONSOLIDATION Of FtJNDS. 

k THIRD law related to eertatn artidet of tbe iia6on«l 
debt, which was now converted inta several joint stocks 
of annuities, transferable at the bank of Enf^land; to be 
charged on the sinking fund. A great number of dif« 
Csrent funds for aanuitieSi estaUished st different times, 
•od by different acta, sufasiftted at this perfod, sd that it 
wa» ne ces s a ry to keep many diffisrent ac<ioufits, which 
eottld not be regulated without consnierable trouble and 
expense^ for the removal of which the biH- was cdculate^ 

TWO PORTS OPENED FOR THE IMPORTATION 
OF IRISH WOOL. 

Ik. consequence of petitions ftota the woollen manufhe^ 
torers of Westmoreland' and Yorkshire, two biHs w«re 
brought iB» and passed through both houses, by which 
the ports of Lancaster and Great Yarmouth were opened 
Ibr the importation of wool and woollen yarn from' Ire- 
land ; but why this privilege was not extended to all the 
Irecpientdd ports- of the kingdom it is not easy to conceive. 
Without supposing a little national jealousy on one hand, 
and a great deal of grievous restraint on the other; Over 
and above these new laws, some unsuccessful endeavour 
were used in behalf of commerce and police. A bill wOi 
offered for laying ftirther restrictions on pawnbrokers aiid 
brokers, that they might no longer suck the blood of thii 
poor, and act as the accessaries of theft and robbery, which 
was canvassed, debated, and made its way through ther 
lower house ; but the lords rejected it as a crude sdieme, 
wluch they could not amend, because it was a monef-blll, 
not cognisable by tiieir bouse, without engaging in a dSs- 
pate with the oomnMnM. Another bill was prepared, for 
fhriBir power to ebsMga the puniilMaieiit of felony, in e^r*' 
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tuB cases, to cbnfioement and bard laboar in dock-yardi 
or garrisons, it was the opinion of many who wished well 
to their country, and were properly qualiAed to prosecute 
such enquiries, that the practice of consi^ng such a 
number of wretches to the hands of the executioner 
served only, by its frequency, to defeat the purpose of :tbe 
law, in robbings death of all its terror, and the public of 
many sobjects, who might, notwithstanding their delin- 
quency, be in some measure rendered useful to society. 
Such was the motive that influenced the promoters of 
this bill; by which it was proposed, in imitation of that 
eedQomy practised in other countries, to eonfine felons 
eonvicted under certain dreumstances to hard labour 
opbn the public works of the kingdom. The scheme was 
adopted by the lower house, but rqected by the lords, 
who seemed apprehensive of its bringing such discredit 
opon his majesty's dock-yards, as would discourage per- 
sons who vakied their reputation from engaging in such 
employment. Of still greater importance to the nation 
wasi tlie next measure proposed, in a biU for making the 
miHtia of England more useful, presented by Mr. Thorn- 
ton, a gentleman of Yorkshire, who had distinguished 
himself by bis loyalty and patriotism. It was canvassed 
In a committee of the whole house, and underwent divers 
amendments; but miscarried, through the aversion of the 
dmiistry to any project tending to remove or lessen the 
ileeessity of maintaining a standing army. A considerable 
number of petitions ibr diflferent regulations, in respect 
to commerce and convenience of traflBc, were presented, 
eonsidered, and left upon the table. A remonstrance 
l^«m the prisoners confined in the gpaol of the king's- 
bench, complaining of their miserable situation, arising 
ftom want of room and other conveniences, being taken 
into consideration by a committee, among other evidences, 
they examined that remarkable personage who had sig- 
nidized himself in different parts of Christendom, under' 
the name of Theodore, king of Corsica. Though forMerl/ 
eaontenanced, and even treated as a sovereign prince by 
the British madstry, be was now reduced to the forloni' 
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oonditioii of a confined debtor; and, to the reproacb of 
thii kin^om, died in prison, surrounded with all the 
misery of indigence, and overwhelmed with the infirmi- 
ties of old ag^. But the most remarkable circumstance 
of the parliamentary transactions that distinguished this 
session, was a motion made in both houses for an address 
to the king, beseeching his majesty, that in time of puUie 
tranquillity he would be graciously pleased to avoid en- 
tering into subsidiary treaties with foreign princes, which 
are so burdensome to this natu>n. This extraordinary 
proposal was made and strenuuusly urged by the duke of 
B^, and a vehement debate ensued, in which the earls 
of G— , S— , and H — , opposed it with an execution of 
superior abilities ; and the question being put, was carried 
in the negative, without a division. The same fate at* 
tended it in the. bouse of commons, where it was intro- 
duced by lord H— y, and supported by some distinguished 
orators. The session ended in the latter end of March, 
when his majesty, having given his assent to ninety-five 
public and private bills, harangued both houses, and pr»> 
rogued the parliament.* 

THE KING SETS OUT FOR HANOVER. 

Immediately after the prorogation the king appointed 
a regency, and set out for Hanover, in order to complete 
the great scheme he had projected for electing a king of 
the Romans. Great Britain, in the mean time, produced 
no event of importance, or any transaction that deserves 
historical mention, except the ratification of two treaties 
of peace and commerce with the states of Tripoli and 
Tunis on the coast of Barbaiy, concluded by the British 
consuls in those cities, under the influence and auspices 
of an English squadron, commanded by commodore 
Keppel, son to the earl of Albemarle. The tide of luxuiy 
still flowed with an impetuous current, bearing down all 
the mounds of temperance and decorum ; while fraud 
and profligacy rtruck out new ehasnels, throug^h which 
th^ eluded the iwtrictioM of the law, and all the yigi- 
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lance of civil policy. New arts of deception were invented, 
in order to ensnare and ruin the unwary; and some in* 
fiimous practices in the way of commerce, were coun- 
tenanced by persons of rank and importance in the com- 
monwealth. A certain member of parliament was obliged 
to withdraw himself from his country, in consequence of 
a discovery, by which it appeared that he had contrived 
and executed schemes for destroying his own ships at sea, 
with a view to defraud the insurers. 

In the course of this year the affieuis of the continent 
did not undei^ any material alteration. In France, the 
rdigious dispute concerning the doctrine of Jansenius 
still subsisted between the clergy and the parliament; 
and seemed to acquire additional fuel from the violence 
of the archbishop of Paris, a haughty, turbulent prelate, 
whose pride and bigotry were sufficient to embroil ona 
half of Christendom. The northern powers enjoyed a 
perfect tranquillity: the states-general of the United 
Provinces were engrossed by plans of national economy. 
Spain was intent upon extending her commerce, bringing 
her manufactures to perfection, and repressing the inso- 
lence of the Barbary corsairs. His Portuguese majesty 
endeavoured by certain peremptory precautions, to check 
the exportation of gold coin &om his dominions; and in- 
sisted upon inspecting the books of the British merchants 
settled at Lisbon ; but they refused to comply with thisi 
demand, which was contraiy to a treaty subsisting be- 
tween the two crowns; and he thought proper to ac- 
quiesce in their refusal. He was much better employed, 
hi obtaining firom the pope an abolition of the annual 
procession called the Attto-da-fSy one of the most horrid 
triumphs of spiritual tyranny. The peace of Italy was 
seeured by a defensive treaty concluded at Madrid be- 
tween the emperor, bis catholic majesty, the king of tba 
two Sicilies, and the duke of Parma; to which treaty tha 
king of Sardinia afterwards acceded. 
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DISPUTE Between hanover and Prussia. 

'With res|>ect to the great schema of electing the afch* 
duke Joseph king of the RofnaiM, fresh obje<!tiom seemed^ 
to rise from diffienent quarters. The good understanding* 
between the courts of Berlin and Hanover received an 
additional shock, from a dispute concerning the pwp^ttf 
of East Frieseland, which bis Prussian majesty had se- 
cured, as heir to the last possessor. His Britaiinic ma* 
jestf, as elector of Hanover, having pretensions to the 
same inheritance, his minister deliverad a memorial to 
the diet of the emjiire, assembled at Ratisbon, demanding 
tiiat the king of Prussia, as elector of Brandenbaiight 
should be referred to the decision of the Aulick council^ 
in regard to his claim to the estates of East Frieeeland} 
hut the king being already in possession, refused to sttb* 
mit his right to the determination of that or any oth«if 
tribunal ; and when the diet presumed to deliberate mk 
thii aflhir, his envoy entered a strong protest against theSf 
proceedings. At the same time, he presented the othei< 
Ministers with a memorial, tending to refute the elector 
df Hraover's pretensions to the principality in questioii. 

MISUNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE COURTS 
OF LONDON AND BERLIN 

At this juncture his Pkiissian majesty made no sampler 
of expressing his resentment against the court of London, 
Which he seemed to consider as an officious cabal, thac 
had no right to intermeddle in the aflfairs of Germany. 
His resident at London complained to the British minifr» 
tiy, that divers ships, sailing under the Prussian flag, 
had been stopped at sea, and even seized by English 
cruisers ; and that his sul^ects had been ill-treated and 
oppressed: he, therefore, demanded reparation in a pe- 
remptory tone ; and in the mean time discontinued the 
payment of the Silesia loan, which he had charged him- 
self with by an article in the treaty of Breslau. This 
was a sum of money amounting to two hundred and fifty 
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thougmd ^poundB, wbich the «mperor Charlas VI. hther 
of the nigoing cwpreflf , had honowed of the subjects of 
GfMt Britain, on condition of fwying an interest of six 
per cent, and mortgag^^ the silver mines of Silesia for 
the repayment (^ tlie principal. These devolved to the 
king of Prussia with this incumbrance, and he continued 
to pay the interest punctually till this juncture, when 
Uie payment was stopped; and he puUished a paper, en- 
titled, *' An Exposition of the Motives which influenced 
Ms Conduct on this occasion/' In his memorial to the 
niaistiy of Great Britain he 'alleged, that eighteen Prus- 
sian ships, and thirty-three neutral vessels, in which the 
sul^ects of Prussia were concerned, had been unjustly 
seized by English privateers: his account of damages 
amounted to a very considerable sum ; and he demanded, 
in the most dogmatic terms, that the affair should be 
finally discussed in the term of three months from the 
date of his raDOOstttranee. The exposition and memorial 
were subjected to the examination of the ablest civilians 
in JEkigland, who refuted every article of the charge with 
equal precision and perspicuity. They proved, that cap- 
tures by sea fell properly under the cognizance of those 
powers under whose jurbdiction the seizures were made; 
and, therefore, his Prussian majesty could not, consistent 
with the law of nations, determine these disputes in his 
own tribunals. They demonstrated/by undoubted evi- 
dence, the fidsity of many facts alleged in the memorial, 
as well as the fairness of the proceedings by which some 
few of the Prussian vessels had been condemned; and 
made it appear, that no insult or injury had been offered 
to the sul^ects of Prussia. Finally, they observed, that 
the Silesia loan was a private transaction of such a nature, 
that, even if a war had happened between the emperor 
Charies VI. and his Britani^ic majesty, this must have 
been held sacred and inviolable: that when the empress- 
queen ceded Silesia to the king pf Prussia, this monarch 
chaiged himself with the repayment of the loan, which, 
being a private d^lat, and transferable, was now diffused 
into different countries^ and become the property of many 
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othen besides the suljects of Great Britain. They wound 

up their chain of reasoning by observing;^ that» according 
to agreement with the emperor, the whole of this loan 
should have been repayed in' the year one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-five ; whereas the complaints specified 
hn the Prussian memorial were founded on facts posterior 
to that period. Whether his Prussian miyesty was con* 
vinced by these reasons, and desisted ficom principle, or 
thought proper to give up his claim upon other political 
considerations ; certain it is, he no longer insisted upon 
satisfaction, but ordered the payment of the Silesia loan 
to be continued without further interruption : a report. 
Indeed, was circulatea, that advantage had been taken of 
the d^ur by a certain prince, who employed his agents 
to buy up a great part of the loan at a considerable dis- 
count 

IMPROVEMENT OF POMERANIA. 

How much soever the kmg of Prussia may be the sub- 
ject of censure on this occasion, it must be allowed that, 
with regard to his own sul^jects, he acted as a wise legis- 
lator, and the father of his country. He peopled the 
deserts of Pomerania, by encouraging, with royal bounties, 
a great number of industrious emigrants to settle in that 
province ; the faeevi f which, in a very few years, under- 
went the most agreieable alteration. Above sixty new 
villages arose amidst a barren waste, and every part of 
the countiy exhibited marks of successful cultivation* 
Those solitary and desolate plains, where no human foot- 
steps had for many ages been seen, were now converted 
Into fields' of com. The farms were regularly parcelled 
out; the houses multiplied, and teemed with population: 
the happy peasants, sheltered in a peculiar manner under 
their king's protection, sowed their grounds in peace, and 
reaped their harvests in security. The same care and 
Indulgence were extended to the unpeopled parts of other 
]provinces within the Prussian dominions, and extraordi-^ 
naiy encoungement was granted to all French protMtanti 
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who should eome and settle under the gorennnent of this 
political nge, 

TlQEAty WITH THE ELECTOR PALATINE. 

The courts of Vienna and Hanover atiU employed their 
chief attenCian upon the scheme of electing a king of the 
Romans; and the elector of Mentz, influenced by the 
majority of the college, had convoked an electoral diet 
for that patposei but strong protests against this convo« 
catbn were entered by the electors of Cologn and Pala^ 
tine, insomuch that it was thought expedient to conciliate 
this last, by taking some steps in his favour, with respect 
to the satisfaction he demanded from the empress^qeeen 
and his Britannic migesty. His claim upon the court of 
Vienna amounted to three millions of florins, by way of 
indemmfication for the losses he had sustained during the 
war. He demanded of the king of England twenty thou« 
sand pounds sterling, for provision and forage furnished 
to the British troops while they acted on the Maine ; and 
the like sum for the like purposes from the states-general 
of the United Provinces. Tlie empress-queen could not 
help remonstrating against this demand as exorbitant in 
itsdf, and the more unreasonable, as the elector palatine, 
at the death of her father, had openly declared against 
the pragmatic sanction, which he had guaranteed in the 
most solemn manner: she, therefore, observed, that the 
damage he had sustamed, in consequence of that declara- 
tk>n, ought to be considered as the common fate of war* 
These reasons, though conclusive and irrefragable in the 
usual way of arguing, made no impression upon the pala- 
tine, who perfSectly well understood his own importance, 
and was determined to seize this opportunity of turning 
it to the best advantage. The court of Vienna, and the 
maritime powers, finding him thiis obstinately attached 
to his own interest, resolved to bring him over to their 
▼tews at any rate, and commenced a negotiation with him, 
which produced a formal treaty. By this convention his 
demands in money were fixed at twelve hundred thcNimid 

You IV. K 
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Putdi florinSf to be pwd at three imtaloMotSy five faiui- 
dred thousand by the empress-queeoy and the remaifiing 
seven hundred thousand by the king of Great Britain and 
the states-geBeraly according to tl^e proportion cs^hUshed 
in former treaties. The privilege of Non appelUndo for 
the dutehjr of Deiui-ponts was confirmed to his electoral 
hjghaess, together witli some other rights and pretensions, 
in coBsideratioa of his ooneurring with the other eleoton 
in the choice of a king of the Romans, to be elected ae- 
oaiding to the customs pMscribed by the laws and con- 
stitutions of the empire. He lilcewise engaged to join 
them in settling the articles of the capitulation with the 
king of the Romans, emperor mjuturo. Yet, even after 
the concurrence of this prince was secured, the purposed 
election proved abortive, &om the strong objections that 
were started, and the strenuous opposition which was 
mide by bis Arossian m^festy, who periiaps aspired in 
secret at the imperial dignity, which tlie empresfrqueen 
t9Qk «tl this pfdns to perpetuate in her own &mily. 

SESSION OPENED. 1753. 

T«B king of Great Britain, returning Iroin tiie con- 
tinent, opened the session of pariiament on the eleventh 
day of January with a speech, implying, that all his views 
and negotiations had been calculated and directed to pre- 
serve and secure the duration of the general peace, so 
agreeable and necessary to the weUare ef all Europe: 
that he had the satisfaction to be assured of a good dis* 
position in all the powers that were bis allies, to adhere 
to the same salutary object. He exhorted them to con- 
tinue their attention to the reduction of the national 
diebt, the augmentation of the sinking fund, and the Im- 
provemeqt (tf the public revenue. He recommended to 
their serious consideration what further laws and regula- 
tions might be necessary for suppressing those crimes and 
disorders, of which the public had so justly complained ; 
and concluded with an assurance, that his hearty concur- 
ifttse and endeavnurs should never be wanting in any 
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measure thftt might promote thiit wel^re and proip^iity. 
The addresses in answer to this speech were couched m 
the usual form of implicit approbation ; but that of the 
commons did not paife without question. The earl of E— 
look exceptions to one paragraph^ in which they acknow- 
ledged his nujesty's Wisdom, as well as goodness, in pur- 
suing such measures ^ iHmt contribute to maintain and 
render permanent the general tranquillity of Europe ; and 
declared their satisfaction at the assurances his majesty 
hi>d received from his allies, that they were all attached 
to the same salutary object. His kntiship expatiated cat 
the absurdity of these compliments at such a juncture, 
when the peace of Europe was so precarious, and the 
English nation had so mnch cause of complaint and dis- 
satisfaction. He was seconded by some other individuals 
who declaimed with great vivacity against cohtidental 
<somiexions ; and endeavoured to expose the weakness and 
Iblly of the whole system of foreign measures Which our 
ministry had lately pursued. It must be tfirned, inde^, 
that they might have chosen a better opportunity to com- 
pliment their sovereig^n on th^ permanency of the peace 
than at this juncture, when they must have seen them- 
selves on the very brmk of a new ru|)tare with the most 
formidable power in Europe. But the truth is, these 
eddresses to the throne had been long considered as conh- 
pliments of course, implying no more than a respectftd 
attachment Co their Etovereign: accordingly, both houses 
agreed to their respective addresses without division. Th6 
two grand committees of supply and of ways and means, 
being established, the business of the house was transacted 
without much altercation; and the people had great 
teasim tsr be satisfied with their moderate proceedings. 
Ten thousand seamen, and the usual number of land* 
fcroes, were detained for the service of the ensuing year. 
They provided for the maintenance of the new colony hi 
Nova Scotia^ the dvil establishment of Georgia, the sup- 
port of the eastles on the coast of Guinea, and the erec- 
tion of a new fort at Anamabo, where the Fren<^ had 
Uttswpted to m«k6 a settlement} md ^y enabled hU 
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■ujesty to fulfil his engagements with the king of Poland 
and the elector of Bavaria. 

The supplies, including grants for former deficienciea 
and services, for which no provision had been made in the 
course of the last year, did not exceed two millions one 
hundred thirty-two thousand seven hundred and seven 
pounds, seventeen shillings, and two-pence halfpenny: in 
OTder to defray which expense they assigned this duty on 
malt, &c. the land-tax at two shillings in the pound, the 
surplus of certain funds in the exchequer, and the sum of 
four hundred and twenty thousand pounds out of the 
sinking fund; so that the exceedings amounted to near 
three hundred thousand pounds.^ As for the national, 
debt, it now stood at the enormous sum of seventy-four 
millions three hundred sixty-eight thousand four hundred 
and fifty-one pounds, fifteen shillings, and one penny; 
and the sinking fund produced one million seven hundred 
thirty-five thousand five hundred and twenty-nine poundB» 
fix shillings^ and ten-pence futhing. 

GAM£ ACT. 

One of the first measures brought upon the carpet, in 
the course of this session, was an act containing regula- 
tions for the better preservation of the game, of which 
fo great havoc had been made by poachers, and other 
persons unqualified to enjoy that diversion^ tlutt the total 
extirpation of it was apprehended. 

ACT FOR PERFORMING QUARANTINE. 

Thb next step taken by the commons was an affair of 
ich greater consequence to the community, being a bill 
for obliging ships the more efi^ectually to perform quaran* 
tine, in order to prevent the plague from being imported 
from foreign countries into Great Britain. For this pur- 
pose, it was ordained, that if this dreadful visitation should 
appear in any ship to the northward of cape Finisterres 
the master or commander should immediately proocad t% 
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tlie harbour of New Grimsbyt in one of the itlaads of 
Scilly, and there communicate the discovery to soma 
officer of the customs; who should, with the first oppor- 
tunity» transmit this intelligence to another custom, 
boose officer in the nearest port of England, to be by 
him forwarded to one of his miyesty's principal secretaries 
of state. In the mean time the ship should remain at 
the said island, and not an individual presume to go ashoi^ 
until his majesty's pleasure should be known. It was 
also provided, that in case the master of a ship thus in- 
fected should not be able to make the islands of Scilly. 
or be forced up either channel by violent winds, he should 
not enter any frequented harbour; but remain in some 
open road, until he could receive orders from his majesty, 
or the privy council : that, during this interval, he should 
avoid all intercourse with the shore, or any person or 
'Vessel whatsoever, on pain of being deemed guilty of 
felony, and suffering death without benefit of clergy. 

ACT FOR PREVENTING THE PLUNDERING OF 
SHIPWRECKED VESSELS. 

In order the more, effectually to repress the barbarouf 
practice of plundering ships which have the misfortune 
to suffer shipwreck; a practice which prevailed upon 
many different parts of the British coast; to the disgrace 
4»f the nation, and the scandal of human nature; a bill 
was prepared, containing clauses to enforce the laws 
against such savage delinquents, who prowl along the 
shore, like hungry wolves, in hope of preying upon their 
fdlow-creatures ; and certain provisions for the relief of 
the unhappy sufferers.^ When the mutiny bill fell under 
deliberation, the earl of Egmont proposed a new clause 
for empowering and requiring regimental courts-martial 
to examine witnesses upon oath in all their trials. The 
proposal occasioned a debate, in which the ministry were 
pretty equally divided ; but the clause was disapproved by 
the minority, and this annual bill was enacted into a law 
Without any alteration. 

K3 
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BILL RELATING TO THE BOUNTY ON CORN 
EXPORTED. 

TffB next bill was framed in consequence of diveni 
petitions presented by the exporters of com, who com- 
plained that the bounties were not paid, and prayed that 
the house would make proper provision for that purpose. 
A bill was accordinjcly brou^^ht in, importing, that interest 
after the rate of three per cent, should be allowed upon 
every debenture for the bounty on the exportation of com, 
payable by the receiver-genenil or cashier of the customs, 
until the principal could be dischaiged out of such' cus- 
toms or duties as are appropriated for the payment vt 
this bounty. This premium on the exportation of cofn 
ought not to be granted, except when the lowness of th« 
market price in Great Britain proves that there is a super- 
abundance in the kingdom ; otherwise the exporter tnll 
find his account in depriving our own labourers of thetr 
bread, in order to supply our rivals at an easier rate : for 
example, suppose wheat in England should sell for twenty* 
shillings a quarter, the merchant might export into 
France, and afford it to the people of that kingdom for 
eighteen shillings, because the bounty on exportation 
would, even at that rate, afford him a considerable ad- 
vantage^ 

TURKEY TRADE LAID OPEN. 

A OBSAT number of merchants having presented peti- 
tions from difierent parts of the kingdom, representing 
that the trade of Turkey was greatly decreased, ascribing 
this diminution to the exclusive charter er^joyed by a 
monopoly, and praying that the trade might be laid open 
to all his majesty's subjeots, one of the members for Liver- 
pool moved for leave to bring in a bill for this purpose. 
Such a measure had been twice before proposed without 
aoccess ; but now it was adopted without opposition. A 
bill was immediately introduced ; and, notwithstanding 
•U tbft interest and efforts of the T^ritty eompaoy, who 
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petttiimtd ilie hooM agaliwt it, and were h^ard hf theii^ 
comael, it faauA throngh both houses, and i^eeived the! 
royal sanction. By this regultttion any British satjecC 
may obtain the freedom of the Tmicey coikipany, by pay- 
ing or tendering a fine of twenty pounds ; and all the 
BMmbers are secured trota the ^n«nny of oppfessive by* 
UtwBf contrived by any monopolising cabal.^ 

NATURACIZATldN Of TtfE JEWS. 

But this session was ehiefiy diHiia^ished by an act Ibr 
oatnndizmif Jews, and a bill for the better prevniting 
dandestine marriages. The first of these which passed 
Without much opposition in the house of lords, from 
itffaflBos it descended to the commons, was entitled, ** An 
act to permit persons professing* the Jewish religion ta 
be natiiraiized by parliament, and for other purposes 
therdn mentioned." It was supported by some petitiont 
of merchants andmaau&cturers, who, upon examination-, 
appeared to be Jews, or their dependents ; and counter 
nanoed by the ministry, who thought they foresaw, in the 
eonsequences of sueh'a naturaliKation, a great accession 
to the monied interest, and a considerable increase of 
tbdr own influence among the individuals of that com* 
nmnity. They boldly affirmed, that such a law woidd! 
gre«tly conduce to the advantage of the nation; that it 
would encourage persons of wealth to remove with their 
effects ftom foreign parts into Great Britain, increase the 
commerce and the credit of the kingdom, and set a Ian- 
debit eiample of industry, tempenmce, and fru^Hty. 
Such, however, were not the sentiments cl the loM-mayofy 
aUermcn, and commons of the city of Lond6n in cbm^ 
mon council assembled, who, in a petition to parliament, 
ea p t es ae d their appreben^on that the bill, if passed into 
a law, would tend greatly to the dishonour of the christian 
religion^ endanger the exceOent constitution and be highly' 
injudicial to the interest and trade of the kingdom in' 
general, and of the city of London in particular. Another' 
ptftittottte the same purpose was tttxt day presented t» 
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the hottsey subscribed by merchants and traders of the 
city of London; who, amon; other allegations, observed, 
that the consequences of such a naturalization would 
peatly affect their trade and commerce with forei^ 
nations, particularly with Spain and Pertugal. Coumel 
was heard, evidence examined, and the bill produced vio* 
lent debates, in which there seemed to be more passion 
than patriotism, more declamation than argument. The 
adversaries of the bill affirmed, that such a naturaliaatioa 
would deluge the kingdom with brokers, usuren, and 
beggars; that the rich Jews, under the shadow of this 
indulgence, would purchase lands, and even advowsons$ 
so as not only to acquire an interest in the legislature, 
but also to influence the constitution of the diurch of 
Christ, to which they were the inveterate and professed 
enemies: that the lower class of that nation, when thus 
admitted to the right of denizens, would interfere with 
the industrious natives who earn their livelihood by their 
labour ; and by dint of the most parsimonious frugality, 
to which the English are strangers, work at an under 
price; so as not only to share, but even in a manner to 
exclude them from all employment : that such an adoption 
of vagrant Jews into the community, from aU parts of 
the world, would rob the real subjects of their birthright;^ 
disgrace the character of the nation, expose themselves 
to the most dishonourable participation and intrusion, 
endanger the constitution both in church and state, and 
he an indelible rq>roach upon the established religion'of 
the country. Some of these orators seemed transported 
even to a degree of enthusiasm. They prognosticated 
that the Jews would multiply so much in number, en- 
giOBS such wealth, and acquire so great power and in- 
fluence in Great Britain, that their persons would ha 
fffvered, their customs imitated, and Judidsm become 
the fasbionable religion of the English. Finally, they af- 
firmed that such an act was directly flying in the face 
of the prophecy, which declares, that the Jews shall be 
a scattered people, without country or fixed habitation, 
imtU they shall be converted from their Infidelity, and 
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gathered together in the land of their forefothers. Thesit 
aiguments and apprehensions, which were in reality fri- 
▼oloos and chimerical, being industriously circulated 
sonong the vulgar, naturally prejudiced against the Jewish 
people, exdted such a ferment throughout the nation, as 
ought to have deterred the ministry from the prosecution 
of such an unpopular measure; which, however, they 
had courage enough to maintain against all opposition. 
The bill passed the ordeal of both houses, and his majesty 
vouchsafed the royal sanction to this law in fiavour of tb« 
Hebrew nation. The truth is, it might have increased tbtt 
wealth, and extended the commerce of Great Britain, had 
it been agreeable to the people ; and as the naturalizea 
Jews would still have been excluded from all civil and 
military offices, as well as from other privileges enjoye& 
by their christian brethren, in all probability they wouL. 
have gradually forsaken their own unprofitable and ol> 
stinate infidelity, opened thdr eyes to the shining truthf 
of the gospel, and joined their feUow-subjects in embrac- 
ing the doctrines c^ Christianity. But no ministry ought 
to risk an experiment, how plausible soever it might be, 
if they find it, as this was, an object of the people's un- 
conquerable aversion. What rendered this unpopular 
measure the more impolitic, was the unseasonable junc- 
ture at winch it was carried into execution ; that is, at 
' the eve of a general election for a new parliament, when 
a minister ought carefully to avoid every step which may 
give umbrage to the body of the people. The earl of 
Eg..-t, who argued against the bill with equal power aud 
vivacity, in describing the effect it might have upon that 
occasion, '* I am amazed (said he) that this consideration 
makes no impression. — ^When that day, which is not 
fEir off, shall arrive, I shall not fear to set my foot upon 
any ground of election in the kingdom^ in opposition to 
any one man among you, or any new christian, who hat 
voted or appeared in favour of this naturalization." 
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MARRIAGE ACT. 

Another bill, transmitted from the upper house, met 
^th a reception equally unfaTonnible .amonif the eom* 
mons, though it was sustained on the shoulders of the 
majority, and thus forced its way to the throne, where it 
obtained the royal approbation. The practice of solemn^ 
ixing clandestine marriafca, so prejudicial to the peace of 
families, and so often productive of misery to the parties 
themselves thus united, was an evil that prevailed to sueli 
a degree as claimed the attention of the legislature. Th^ 
•ons and daughters of great and opulent families, before 
they bad acquired knowledge and experience, or attained 
to the years of discretion, were every day seduced in their 
aflfections, and inveigled into matches big with infomy 
and ruin ; and these were greatly facilitated l:^ the oppor- 
tunities that occurred of being united instantaneously 
by the ceremony of marriage, > in the first transport Of 
passion, beforo the destined victim had time to cool or 
deliberate on the subject. For this pernicious purpoae, 
there was a band of profligate miscreants, the refuse of 
the clergy, dead to every sentiment of virtue, abandoned 
to all sense of decency and decorum, for the most part 
prisoners for debt or delinquency, and indeed the very 
outcasts of human society, who hovered about the verge of 
the Fleet-prison to intercept customers, plying like porters 
for employment, and performed the ceremony of marriago 
without license or question, in cellars, garrets, or ale- 
houses, to the scandal of religion, and the disgrace of that 
order which they professed. The ease with which this 
ecclesiastical sanction was obtained, and the vicious dis» 
position of those wretches, open to the practices of fraud 
and corruption, were productive of polygamy, indigence^ 
conjugal infidelity, prostitution, and every curse that could 
imbitter the married state. A remarkable case of thii 
nature having fallen under the cognizance of the peers, in 
an appeal from an inferior tribunal, that house ordered 
the judges to prepare a new bill for preventing such 
aboies; and one was accordingly framed, under the au« 
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ftpices of lord Hardwicke, at that time lord high ehaii. 
cflllor of England. In order to anticipate the bad effects 
of clandestine marriages, this new statute enacted, that 
the banns should be regularly jhiblished, three successive 
Sundays, in the church of the parish where the partiea 
dwell that no license should be granted to marry ii| 
any place, where one of the parties has not dwelt at least 
a monbh, except a special license by the archbishop : that 
if ai^ marriage should be solemnized in any other place 
than a church or a chapel, without a special licence : oTf 
m a public chapel, without having published the banns, 
or obtained a license of some person properly qualified, 
the marriage should be void, and the person who so* 
lemni^ed; it transported for seven years : that marriages, 
by license, of parties under age, wiUiout consent of parent 
•r guardian, should be null and void, unless the party 
imder age be a widow and the parent refusing consent 
H widow married again: that when the consent of a 
mother or guardian is reused from caprice, or such 
parent or guardian be nan compot mentis, or beyond sea, 
the minor should have recourse for relief to the court of 
cibancery : that no suit should be commenced to compel 
« cdebration of marriage, upon pretence of any contracts 
that all marriages should be solemnized before two wit- 
nesses, and an entry be made in a book kept for that pur- 
pose, whether it was by banns or license, whether either 
of the parties ttas under age, or the marriage celebrated 
with the consent of parent or guardian ; and this entry 
to be signed by the minister, the parties, and the wit- 
nesses: that a false license or certificate, or destroying 
register hooks, should be deemed felony, either in principal 
or accessary, and punidied with death. The bUl, when 
first considered in the lower house, gave rise to a variety 
q( debates ; in which the members appeared to be divided 
rather according to their real sentiments, than by the 
rules of any political distinction ; for some principal ser- 
vants of the government freely differed in opinion from 
the minister, who, countenanced the bill ; while, on the 
other bandt he was. on this occasion^ supported by oer- 
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tain chieft of the opposition, and the diipates were main, 
tained with extraordinary eagerness antt warmth The 
principal Directions imported, that such restrictions on 
marriage would damp th^ spirit of lore and propagation ; 
promote mercenary matches, to the ruin of domestic ha|>- 
piness, as well as to the pr^udice of posterity and po- 
pulation ; impede the drculation of property, fay preserv- 
ing the wealth of the kingdom among a kind of aris- 
tocracy of opulent families, who would always intermany 
within their own pale ; subject the poor to many inoon- 
veniendes, and extraordinary expense, from the nature 
^of the forms to be observed; and throw an additional 
power into the hands of the chancellor. They affirmed, 
that DO human power had a right to dissolve a vow so- 
lemnly made in the sight of heaven ; and that, in pro* 
portion as the bill prevented clandestine marriages, it 
would» encourage fornication and debauchery, insomuch 
as the parties restrained from indulging their mutual 
passions in an honourable manner, would be tempted Co 
gratify them by stealth, at the hazard of their reputation. 
In a word, they foresaw a great number of evils in the 
train of this bill, which have not yet been realized. Oq 
the other side, its advocates endeavoured to refiite these 
argumenU, and some of them spoke with great strength 
and predsion. The bill underwent a great number of 
Alterations and amendments; which were not eflfected 
without violent contest and altercation. At length, how- 
ever,' it was floated through both houses on the tide of 
a great minority, and steered into the safe harbour of 
royal approbation. Certain it is, the abuse of clandestine 
marriage might have been removed upon much easier 
terms than those imposed upon the sul^fect by this bUl, 
which, after all, hath been found ineflbctual, as it may 
be easily eluded by a short voyage to the continent, or a 
moderate journey to North Britain, where the indissoluble 
knot may be tied without scruple or interruption. 
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DELIBERATIONS CONCERNING THE SUGAR 
COLONIES. 

Over and above these new statutes there were some 
other subjects which occasionally employed the attention 
of the commons; such as the state of the British sugar 
colonies, which was considered, in conseqence of petitionf 
presented by the sugar refiners and grocers of London, 
Westminster, and Bristol, complaining of the exorbitant 
price demanded and given for sugars imported from Ja- 
maica ; desiring that the proprietors of lands in Jamaica 
might be obliged to cultivate greater quantities of 
ground for raising sugar-canes, or that they (the |ieti- 
tioners) might have leave to import muscovado sugars 
from other countries, when the price of those imported 
from Jamaica should exceed a certain rate. This 
remonstrance was taken into consideration by a com- 
mittee of the whole house; and a great number of evi- 
dences and papers being examined, they resolved, that 
the peopling of Jamaica with white inhabitants, and 
cultivating the lands thereof, would be the most proper 
measure for securing that island, and increasing the trade 
and navigation between it and Great Britain, and other 
parts of his majesty's dominions: that the endeavours 
liitherto used by the legislature of Jamaica to Increase the 
number of white inhabitants, and enforce the cultivation 
of lands, in the manner that might best conduce to the 
security and defence of that island, had not been effectual 
for these purposes. The house ordered a bill to be founded 
on these resolutions; but this was postponed uotil the 
ministry should receive more full information touchin^^ 
the true state of that island. The planters of Jamaica 
laboured under many grievances and hardships, from 
divers heavy impositions and restrictions ; and a detail of 
these was transmitted in a representation to bis majesty, 
which was referred to the consideration of the commis- 
sioners of trade and plantations. The cause of the planters 
was defended vigorously, and managed in the house of 
commons by alderman Beckford, a gentleman of vast 

Vol, IV. L 
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pouMiioiit in tlie ttland of Jamaica, wlia perfectly well 
understood, and strenuously supported, the interest of 
tiiat his native countiy 

FATE OF THEHEGISTER BILL. 

Abortitb also proved the attempt to establish a law for 
keepini^ an annual register of marriages, births, deaths, 
the individuals who received alms, and the total number 
of people in Great Britain. A bill for this purpose was 
presented by Mr. Potter, a gentleman of pregnant parts 
and spirited elocution ; who, enumerating the advantages 
of such a law, observed, that it would ascertain the number 
of the people, and the collective strength of the nation j 
consequently, point out those places where there is a 
defect or excess of population, and certainly determine 
whether a general naturalisation would be advantsgeous 
or prejudidal to the community; that it would decide 
what number of men might, on any sudden emergency, 
be levied for the defence of the kingdom ; and whether 
the nation is gainer or loser, by sending its natives fo 
settle, and our troops to defend distant colonies ; that it 
would be the means of establishing a local administration 
of civil government, or a police upon certain fixed prin- 
ciples, the want of which hath been long a reproach to the 
nation, a security to vice, and an encouragement to 
tdleneti; that in many cases where all other evidence is 
wanting, it would enable suitors to recover their right in 
oourti of Justice, facilitate an equal and equitable assess- 
ment in raising the present taxes, and layhig future 
impodtions; specify the lineal descents, rdations, and 
alliances of £smilies; lighten the intolerable burdens in- 
curred by the public, ih>m innumerably and absurd regula- 
tions relating to the poor; provide for them by a more 
equal exertion of humanity, and eifectually slueen them 
from all risk of perishing by hunger, cold, cruelly, and 
oppression. Whether such a law would have answerod the 
sanguine expectations of its patron, we shall not pretend 
\o determine; thoogfa, in our opinioot it most bavs T 
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•ttended frith rery salutary oonsequenoesy particulariy ia 
ratrainiog tbe hand of robbeiy and Tiolence, in detecting 
£rattdy bridling the ferocity of a licentioiur people, and 
establishing a happy system of order and subordination. 
At first the bill met with little opposition, except firom 
Mr. Thornton, member for the city of York, who in- 
veighed against it with great fervour, as a measure that 
savoored of French policy, to which the English nation 
ever had the utmost aversion. He affirmed, that the 
• laethod in which it was proposed this register should be 
kept would furnish the enemies of Great Britain with conw 
tinual opportunities of knowing the strength or weakness 
of the nation $ that it would empower an iU-designing 
minister to execute any scheme subversive of public li- 
berty, invest parish and petty officers of the peace with 
exorbitant powers, and cost the nation about fifty thot^ 
sand pounds a year to carry .the scheme into execution. 
These aigumentB, which, we apprehend, are extremely 
frivolous and inconclusive, had great weight with a con- 
siderable number who joined in the opposition, while the 
ministiy stood neutral. Nevertheless, after having under- 
gone some amendments, it was conveyed to the lords, by 
whom it was, at the second reading, thrown out, as a 
scheme of very dangerous tendency. The legislatura of 
Great Britain have, on some occasions, been moro startled 
at the distant shadow of a bare possibility, than at thft 
real approach of the most dangerous innovation. 

81R HANS SLOANE'S MUSEUM PURCHASED BY 
PARUAMENT. 

From the usual deliberations on civil and commercial 
concerns, tbe attention of tbe parliament, which had sel« 
dom or never turned upon literary avocations, was called 
off by an extraordinary subject of this naturo. 'Sir Hans 
Sloane, the celebrated physician and naturalist, well known 
through all the civilized countries of Europe for his ample 
collcetwQ of rarities, culled fror- the animal, vegetable, 
and miiwnl lungdeiiM, as well as of antiqaities and 
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cariosities of art, had directed, in his last will, that this 
Taluable museum, together with his numeroos Itbraiy, 
should be offered to the parliament, for the use of the 
public, in consideration of their paying^ a certain sum in 
compensation, to his heirs. His terms were embraced by 
the commoas, who agreed to pay twenty thousand pounds 
for the whole, supposed to be worth four times that sum ; 
and a bill was prepared for purchasini: this museum, toge- 
ther with the Harleian collection of manuscripts, so deno- 
minated from its founder, Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, 
lord hi^h treasurer of £ngland, and now offered to the 
public by his daughter, the dutchess of Portland. It was 
proposed, that these purchases should be joined to the 
famous Cottonian libraiy, and a suitable repository pro- 
vided for them and the kind's library, which had long lain 
ne^ected and exposed to the injuries of the weather in 
the old dormitoiy at Westminster. Accordingly, trustees 
and governors, consisting of the most eminent persons of 
the kingdom, were appointed, and regulations established 
for the management of this noble museum, which was 
deposited in Montagu-house, one of the most magnificent 
edifices in England, where it is subjected, without reserve, 
to the view of the public, under certain necessaiy restric- 
tions, and exhibits a glorious monument of national taste 
and liberality.^ In the beginning of June the session of 
parliament was closed by his majesty, who mentioned 
nothing particular in his speech, but that the state of 
foreign affairs had suffered no alteration sinee their 
meeting. 

The genius of the English people is perhaps incompa- 
tible with a state of perfect tranquillity ; if it was not 
ruffled by foreign provocations, or agitated by unpopular 
measures of domestic administration, it will undergo 
temporary fermentations from the turbulent Ingredients 
inherent in its own constitution. Tumults are excited, 
and faction kindled iyto rage and inveteracy, by incidents 
of the most frivolous nature. At this juncture the metro- 
polis of England was divided and discomposed in a sur- 
prising manner, by a dispute in itself of so little conse- 
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qnence to the community, that it could not desenre a place 
in a general histoiy, if it did not serve to convey a cha- 
racteristic idea of the English nation. In the beginning of 
the year an obscure damsel, of low degree, whose name 
was Elizabeth Canning, promulgated a report, which in a 
little time attracted the attention of the public. She af- 
firmed, that on the first day of the new year, at night, 
she was seized under Bedlam-wall by two ruflians, who 
having stripped her of her upper apparel, secured her 
mouth with a gag, and threatened to murder her should 
she make the least noise; that they conveyed her on 
loot about ten miles, to a place called Enfield-wash, and 
' brought her to the house of one Mrs. Wells, where she was 
pillaged of her stays ; and, because, she refused to turn 
' prostitute, confined in a cold, damp, separate, and unfur- 
nished apartment ; where she remained a whole month, 
without any other sustenance than a few stale crusts of 
bread, and about a gallon of water ; till at length she 
forced her way through a window, and ran home to her 
mother's house, almost ncdced, in the night of the twenty- 
ninth of January. This stoiy, improbable and unsup- 
ported, operated so strongly on the passions of the people 
in the neighbourhood of Aldermanbury, where Canning's 
mother lived, and particularly among fanatics of all deno- 
minations, that they raised voluntary contributions, with 
surprising eagerness, in order to bring the supposed de- 
linquents to justice. Warrants were granted for appre- 
hending Wells, who kept the house at Enfield-wash, and ^ 
her accomplices, the servant maid, whose name was Virtue 
Hall, and one Squires, an old ppsey-woman, which last 
was charged by Canning of having robbed her of her stayi. 
Wells, though acquitted of the felony, was punished as a 
bawd. Hall turned evidence for Canning, but afterwards 
recanted. Squires, the gipsey, was convicted of the rob- 
bery, though she produced undoubted evidence to prove 
that she was at Abbotsbuiy in Doraetshife that very night 
in which the felony was said to be committed, and Can- 
ning and her friends fell into divers contradictions during 
the course of the trial. By this time the prepossessk>n of 
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the oonnnon people in her fitinoiir bad risen to inch a pitch 
of enthuHasm, that the meet palpable tnitbs wbieb ap» 
peared on tbe other side, bad no other eflBect than that 
of exasperating them to the most dangerous degree of 
rage and revenge. Some of the witnesses for Squires, 
though persons of unblemished character, were so intimi- 
dated, that they durst not enter the court ; and those who 
bad resolution enough to give evidence in her behalf ran 
the risk of assassination from tbe vulgar that surrounded 
tbe place. On this oecasion, sir Crisp Gascoyne, lord* 
mayor of London, behaved with that laudable courage and 
humanity which ought ever to distinguish the chief ma- 
gistrate of such a metropolis. Considering tbe improba- 
bility of tbe charge, the heat, partiality, and blind enthu- 
siasm with whic^ it was prooecuted, and being convinced 
of the old woman's innocence by a great number of affida- 
vits, voluntarily sent up from tbe country fay persons of 
tuquestionable credit, he, in conjunction with some other 
worthy dtisens, resolved to oppose the torrent of Tulgar 
pr6)udice. Application was made to the throne for mercy : 
the case was referred to the attorney, and solicitor-general, 
who, having examined the evidences on both sides, made 
thehr report in favour of Squires to the king and council ; 
imdthis poor old creaturo was indulged with his mijesty'r 
pardon. This affiur was now swelled up into such a fectioa 
as divided the greater part of tbe kingdom, including the 
rich as well as the poor, the high as well as tbe humble. 
Pamphlets and pasquinades wera publisbed on both sides 
of tbe dispute, whidi became the general topic of conver- 
sation in all assemblies, and people of all ranks espoused 
one or other party with as much warmth and animosity as 
had ever inflamed the whigs and tories, even at tbe most 
lancoroos period of their opposition. Subscriptions wera 
opened, and large sums levied, on one side, to prosecute 
for peijuiy the persons on whose evidenoe the pardon bad 
been granted. On the other hand, those who bad inte- 
rested themselves for the gipeey resolved to support her 
witnesses, and, if possible, detect tbe imposture of Can- 
jdag. BUIs of pcquiy were prefenad on both aides, Hm 
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evidences ibr Sqoiiet were tried and acquitted : at first 
Canning absconded ; bat afterwards surrendered to talee 
^er trial, and being, after a long hearing, found guilty, 
"Waa transported to the British colonies. The zeal of her 
IHends, however, seemed to be inflamed by her conviction ; 
9fid those who carried on the prosecution against her were 
intuited, even to the danger of their lives. They supplied 
bir with necessaries of all sorts, paid for her transportation 
in a private ship, where she ei^oyed all the comforts and 
oqnveniencies that could be afforded in that situation, and 
Ibfoished her with such recommendations as secured to 
iMf a veiy agreeable reception in New England. 

EXECUTION OP OR. CAMERON. 

(f BXT to this very remarlcable transaction, the incident 
tha^ principally distinguished this year In England, was 
tha execution of Doctor Archibald Cameron, a native of 
Nprth Britain, and brother to Cameron of Lochiel, chief 
of t)iat numerous and warlike tribe, who had taken the 
field with the prince-pretender. After the battle of Cul- 
loden, where he was dangerously wounded, he found 
means to escape to the continent. His brother, the 
doctor, had accompanied him in all his expeditions, though 
not in a military capacity, and was included with him in 
the act of attainder passed against those who had been 
concerned in the rebellion. Notwithstanding the immioent 
danger attending such an attempt, the doctor returned 
privately to Scotland, in order (as it was reported) to re- 
cover a sum of money, belonging to the pretender, which 
had been embezzled by his adherents in that country. 
Whatever may have been his inducement to re-visit his 
native countiy under such a predicament, certain it is, he 
was discovered, apprehended, and conducted to London, 
confined in the Tower, examined by the privy-council, and 
produced in the court of king^s-bench, where his identity 
being proved by several witnesses, he received sentence 
of death, and was executed at Tyburn. The terror and 
resentment of the people, occasioned by the rebellion. 
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having by this time subsided, their humane passions did 
not fail to operate in favour of this unfortunate gentleman : 
their pity was mingled with esteem, arising from his per- 
sonal character, which was altogether unblemished, 'and 
his deportment on this occasion, which they could not help 
admiring, as the standard of manly fortitude and decorum. 
The populace, though not very subject to tender emotions, 
were moved to compassion and even to tears, by his beha- 
viour at tbe jplace of execution ; and many sincere well- 
wishers 4x> the present establishment thought that the 
sacrifice of this victim, at such a juncture, could not 
redound either to its honour or security* 

TUMULTS IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE 
KINGDOM. 

The turbulent spirit, which is never totally exting^nished 
in this island, manifested itself in sundry tumults that 
broke out in different parts of South Britain. The price 
of provision, and bread in particular, being raised to an 
exorbitant rate, in consequence of an absurd exportation 
of corn, for tbe sake of the bounty, a formidable body of 
colliers, and other labouring people, raised an insurrection 
at Bristol} began to plunder the com vessels in the har- 
bour, and commit such outrages in, the city, that the 
magistrates were obliged to have recourse to military 
power. A troop of dragoons were sent to their assistance, 
and the insurgents were quelled, though not without som« 
bloodshed. Commotions of tbe same kind were excited in 
Yorkshire, Manchester, and several other places in the 
northern counties. At Leeds, a detachment of the king^s 
troops were obliged in their own defence to fire upon tbe 
rioters, eight or nine of whom were killed on the spot; 
and, indeed, so little care had been taken to restrain the 
licentious insolence of the vulgar by proper laws and 
regulations, duly executed under the eye of civil magis- 
tracy, that a nUlitary power was found absolutely nece9* 
laiy to maintain the peace of the kingdom. 
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DISTURBANCES IN FRANCE. 

The tranquillity of the continent was not endangered 
by any new contest or disturbance; yet the breach between 
the clei^ and the parliament of Paris was every day 
more and more wi^dened, and the people were pretty 
iequally divided Jbetween superstition and a regard for civil 
liberty. The parliament having caused divers ecclesiastics 
to be apprehended, for having refused to administer the 
sacraments to persons in extremity, who refused to sub- 
'scribe to the bull Uoigenitus, all of them declared they 
acted according to the direction of the archbishop of Paris. 
Application being made to this haughty prelate, be 
treated the deputies of the parliament with the most su- 
percilious contempt, and even seemed to brave the power 
find authority of that body. They, on the other hand, 
proceeded to take cognizance of the recusant clergy, until 
their sovereign ordered them to desist. Then they pre- 
sented remonstrances to his majesty, reminding him of 
their privileges, and the duty of their station, which 
obliged them to do justice on all delinquents. In the 
mean time, they continued to perform their fiinctions, 
and even commenced a prosecution against the bishop of 
Orleans, whom they summoned to attend their tribunal* 
Next day they received from Versailles a Uttre de cachet, 
accompanied by letters patent, commanding them to 
suspend all prosecutions relating to the refusal of the 
sacraments ; and ordering the letters patent to be regis- 
tered. Instead of obeying these commands, they pre- 
sented new remonstrances, for answers to which they 
were referred to the king's former declarations. In con- 
Sequence of this intimation, tbeyliad spirit enough to re- 
solve, "That, whereas certain evil-minded persons had 
prevented truth from reaching the throne, the chambers 
remained assembled, and all other business should be 
suspended.'* The affair was now become very serious* 
His majesty, by fresh letters patent, renewed his orders, 
and commanded them to proceed with their ordinary bu» 
siness, on pain of incurring bis displeasure. Ihey fortbp 
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with fltmt to another molation, importinf , that thcgr 
«ould not obey thii injunction without a bmch of tlieir 
duty and their oath. Next day letiret de cackH wera 
imied, banishing to diStent parts of the kingdom all the 
members, except those of the great chamber, which the 
court did not find more tractable than their brethren. 
Th^ forthwith resolved to abide by the two resolutions 
mentioned above; and, as an instance of their unshaken 
fortitude, ordered an ecclesiastic to be taken into cuib 
tody for refusing the sacraments. This spirited measure 
involved them in tbe fate of the rest} for they were also 
exiled from Ptiris, the citizens of which did not fail to 
extoi their conduct with the loudest encomiums, and at 
the same time to express their resentment against th* 
deigy, who could not stir abroad without being exposed 
to violence or insult. The example of the parliament of 
Fauris was followed by that of Rouen, which had courage 
enough to issue orders for apprehending the bishop of 
Evreux, because he had refused to appear when summoned 
to their tribunal. Their decrees on this occasion being 
annulled by the king's council of state, they presented a 
bold remonstrance, which, however, had no other effect 
than that of exasperating the ministry. A grand depu- 
tation being ordered to attend the king, they were co«r 
mended to desist from intermeddling in disputes relating 
to the refusal of the sacraments, and to register this in- 
junction. At their return they had recourse to a new 
remonstrance ; and one of their principal counsellors, who 
had spoken £^ely in the debates on this subject, was ar^ 
rested by a party of dragoons, who carried him prisoner 
to the castle of Dourlens. In a word, the body of the 
people declared for the. parliament, in opposition to eccle- 
siastical tyranny ; and, had they not been overawed by a 
formidable standing army, would certainly have taken up 
arms in defence of their liberties; while the monarch 
weakly suffered himself to be governed by priestly delu- 
sions; and, secure in his military appointment, seemed to 
aet the rest of his subjects at defiance. Apprehensive, 
however, that these disputes would put an entire stop to 
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the administraAion of juftlce, lie, by tetten patent, csUb* 
bshed a royal chamber for the proMcutioo of suits eiiil 
sod crittiina], which was opened with a solemn mass per- 
formed in the queen's chapel at the Louvre, where all 
the members assisted. On diis occasion another diiBcolty 
occurred. The letters patent, constituting this new conrt» 
ought to have been registered by the parliament, which 
was now no more. To remedy this defect, application was 
made to the inforior court of the Chatelet ; which refosin^ 
to register them, one of its members was committed to 
the Bastile, and another absconded. Intimidated by thit 
exertion of despotic power, they allowed the king^s offi- 
cers to enter the letters in their register; but afterwards 
adopted more vigorous resolutions. The lieutenant civil 
appearing in their court, all the counsellors rose up and 
retired, leaving him alone, and on the table an arrH, 
importing, that whereas the confinement of one of their 
members, the prosecution of another, who durrt not 
appear^ and the present calamities of the nation, gave 
them }ust apprehension for their own persons, they had, 
after mature deliberation, thought proper to retire. Thus, ■ 
a dangerous ferment was excited by the king's espousing 
the cause of spiritual insolence and* oppression against 
the general voice of his people, and the plainest dictates of 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE DIET REIATIVE TO 
EAST FRIEZELAND. 

Tbb property of East Frieseland continued still to be 
the jouiee of contention between the electors of Branden- 
bnigh and Hanover. The interests of his Britannic mi^esty 
being powerfiiUy supported by the house of Austria, the 
miniiter of that power at the diet proposed that the afiair 
thonld be taken into immediate oonsideration. He was 
setended by the minister of Brunswick ; but the envoy 
item Brandenbuigh, having protested in form against this 
proeadnre, withdrew from the assembly, and the Bruns- 
wiek niniatar made a couoter protettatkm» after which 
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he also retired. Then a motion bein^ made, that this 
dispute should be referred to the decision of the Aulic 
council at Vienna, it was carried in the affirmative by a. 
majority of fourteen voices. His Prussian majesty's final 
declaration with regard to this aflfair was afterwards pre- 
sented to the diet, and answered in the sequel by a me« 
morial from his Britannic ms^esty as elector of Hanover- 
Some other petty disputes likewise happened between the 
regency of Hanover and the city of Monster; and the 
former claiming some bailiwicks in the territories of Bre- 
men, sequestered .certain revenues belonging to this city, 
in Stade and Ferden, till these claims should be satisfied. 

EXTRAORDINARY TREATY. 

The court of Vienna having dropped for the present the 
scheme for electing a king of the Romans, concluded a 
very extraordinaiy treaty with the duke of Afodena, stipu- 
lating, that his serene highness should be appointed per* 
petual governor of the dutchy of Milan, with a salary of 
ninety thousand florins, on condition that he should main- 
tain a body of four thousand men, to be at the disposal 
of the empress-que^n ; that her imperial majesty should 
have a right to place garrisons in the citadels of Miran* 
dola and Reggio, as well as in the castle of Massa>Carrara; 
that the archduke Peter Leopold, third son of their im- 
perial majesties, should espouse the daughter of the here, 
ditary prince of Modena,by the heiress of Massa-Carrara; 
and in case of her dying without heirs male, the estates 
of that house and the dutchy of Mirandola should devolve 
to the archduke ; but in case of her having male issue^ 
that she should enjoy the principality of Fermia, and other 
possessions in Hungary, claimed by the duke of Modenat 
for her fortune ; finally, that on the extinction of the 
male branch of the house of Este, all the duminions of the 
duke of Modena should devolve to the bouse of Austria. 
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CONFERENCES WITH RESPECT TO NOVA 
SCOTIA BROKE UP. 

While the powers on the continent of Europe were 
thus employed in strengthening their respective interests, 
and concerting measures for preventing any interruption 
of the general tranquillity, matters were hst ripening to 
a fresh rupture hetween the subjects of Great Britain and 
France, in different parts of North America. We have 
already observed that commissaries had been appointed, 
and conferences opened at Paris, to determine the disputes 
between the two crowns, relating to the boundaries of 
Nova-Scotia; and we took notice in general of the little 
arts of evasion practised by the French commissaries, to 
darken and perplex the dispute, and elude the pretensions 
of his Britannic migesty. They persisted in employing 
these arts of chicanery and cavil with such perseverance, 
that the negotiation proved abortive, the conferences broke 
up, and eveiy thing seemed to portend approaching hosti> 
lities. But, before we proceed to a detail of the incidents 
which were the immediate forerunners of the war, we 
will endeavpur to convey a just idea of the dispute con* 
oeming Nova-Scotia ; which, we apprehend, is but imper- 
fectly understood, though of the utmost importance to the 
interest of Great Britain. 

DESCRIPTION OF NOVA SCOTIA. 

NoTA ScoTiA, called by the French Acadia, lies between 
the forty-four and fiftieth degrees of north latitude, having 
New England and the Atlantic ocean to the south and 
•outh-wesi, and the river and gulph of St. Lawrence to the 
north and north-east. The winter, which continues near 
seven months in this country, is intensely cold ; and with- 
out the intervention of any thing that can be called spring, 
it is immediately succeeded by a summer, the heat of 
which is almost insupportable, but of no long continu- 
ance. The soil in general is thin and barren, though some 
parts of it art said to h% equal to the best land in England. 

Vol. IV. M 
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The whole oountiy is coTered with a perpetual £of , even 
after the summer has commeneed. It was first possessed 
by the Frencby before they made any establisbmeot in 
Canada ; who, by dint of tndustiy and inde&tigable per^ 
•everance, in strugi^lingf with the many difficulties they 
necessarily laboured under in the infitftcy of this settle- 
menty subsisted tolerably well^ and incr«ued considera- 
bly, with very little assistance from Europe ; whilst we^ 
even now, should lose the immense expense we have 
already been at to settle a colony there, and should see 
all our endeavours to that end defeated, if the support of 
the royal band was withdrawn but fi>r a moment. This 
country, by the possession of which an enemy would be 
enabled gieatly to annoy all our other colonies, and, if 
in the hands of the French, would be of singular service 
both to their fishery and their su^ar islands, has frequently 
changped hands from the French to the English, and from 
the English bade again to the French, till our right to it 
was finally settled by the twelfth article of the treaty of 
Utrecht, by which all the country included within the' 
ancient limits of what was called NovarSootia or Acadia, 
was ceded to the English. This article was confirmed bf 
the treaty of Aix-lapChapelle, but, for want of ascertaining 
distinctly what were the bounds intended to be fixed by 
the two nations with respect to this province, disputes 
arose, and commissaries, as we have ol>served, w^ye i^- 
pointed by both sides, to a4}u8t the litigation. 

The commissaries of the king of Great Britain con- 
formed themselves to the rule laid down by the treaty 
itself, and assigned those as the ancient limits of this 
country, which had always passed as sucb, from the vety 
earliest time of any certainty, down to the conclusion of 
the treaty ; which the two crowns had frequently declared 
to be sucb, and which the French had often admitted and 
allowed. These limits are, the southern bank of the river 
St. Lawrence to the north, and Pentagoet to the west: 
the country situated between these boundaries is that 
which the French received by the treaty of St Germain's, 
in the year one thousand six hundred and thirty-two» 
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under the general iMune of AcaduL Of thk countiy, thai 
limited, thcgr continued in poeietsion ftont thmt period to 
the year one thousand six hundred and fifty-fiMiry when 
a descent was made upon it, under the comnuuid of colonel 
Sedgwick. That these were then the undisputed limits 
of Acadia, his Britannic miyesty's commissaries plainly 
proved, by a letter of Louis XIII. to the sienn Quumisay 
and La Tour, regulating their jurisdictions in Acadia; by 
the subsequent commissions of the French king to the 
same persons, as governors of Acadia, in the sequel ; and 
1^ that which was afterwards granted to the sieur Denys, 
Jn the year one thousand six hundred and fifty-four; all 
of which extend the bounds of this countiy from the 
river St. Lawrence to Pentagoet and New En^and. That 
these were the notimis of the French with respect to the 
ancient limits of this province was fuither confirmed by 
the demand made by their ambassador, in the course <MF 
that same year, for the restitution of the forts Pentagoet, 
St. John's and Port Royal, as forts situated in Acadia. In 
the year one thousand six hundred and sixty-two, upon 
the revival of the claim of France to the country of 
Acadia^ which had been left undecided by the treaty of 
Westminster, the French ambassador, then at the court 
af London, assigned Pentagoet as the western, and the 
river St. Lawrence as the northern boundary of that 
country ; and alleged the restitution of Acadia in the year 
one thousand six hundred and thirty-two, and the posses- 
rion taken by France in consequence thereof, as well as 
the continuation of that possesston, with the same limits, 
to the year one thousand she hundred and fifty-four, as 
prooft of the equity and validity of the claim he then 
made $ in which claim, and in the manner of supporting 
ft, he was particuUurly approved of by the court of France. 
The same court afterwards thought it so clear, upon 
former determinations, and her own former possessions, 
that the true andent boundaries of Acadia were Pen-' 
tagoet to the west, and the river St. Lawrence to the 
north, that she desired no specification of limits in the 
Heaty ikf Bfid% but was contented with the restHutioa 
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of Acadia, generally named ; and» upon a dtepute whtefa 
aroae in the eiecation of tliis tiealy, F^ranee le-aawitedy 
and Great Britain, after some discuision, agreed to the 
above-mentioned limits of Acadia; and France obtained 
possession of that oountiy, so bounded, under the treaty 
of Breda. The sense of France upon this subject, in the 
years one thousand six hundred and eighty-live, and one 
thousand sis hundred and eighty seven, was also clearly 
manifested, in the memorials delivered at that time by 
the French ambassador at the court of London, com* 
plaining of some encroaohmenU made by the English 
upon the coast of Acadia t he described the country as 
extending from isle Pter^^, which lies at the entrance of 
the river St. Lawrence, to St. George's island; and again, 
in a subsequent complaint, made by Mons. Barillon and 
Mons. de Bonrepaus to the court of Great Britain, against 
the judge of Pemaquid, for having seised the effects of 
a French merchant at Pentagoet, which, said they, was 
situated in Aeadia, as restored to France by the treaty of 
Breda. To explain the sense of France, touching the 
bounds of Acadia in the year one thousand seven httn« 
dred, the British commissaries produced a proposal of the 
JPrench ambassador, then residing in Great Britain, to 
restrain the limits of that countiy to the river St. George, 
They also instanced the surrender of Port Royal in Uia 
year one thousand seven hundred and ten, in which 
Acadia is described with the same limits with which 
France had received it in the years one thousand six hun- 
dred and thirtjF-two, and one thousand six himdrad and 
sixty-seven. And further to ascertain the sense of both 
crowns, even at the treaty of Utrecht itself, they pro- 
duced the queen of Great Britain's instructions to her 
ambassadors io the year one thousand seven hundred and 
eleven, in which they were directed to insist, '* That his 
most christian majesty should quit all claim or title, by 
virtue of any former treaty, or otherwise, to the oountiy 
called Nova Scotia, and expressly to Port Royal, other- 
wise Annapolis RoyaL" To these they added a manliest 
demonstration, founded on indisputable fiicts, provinf 
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•tluil tlM recital of the several sorts of ri^ht which Fnoice 
bad ever pretended to this ooiratry, and the specification 
6f both terms, Acadia or Nova Scotia, were intended by 
Great Britain to obviate all doubts which had ever been 
made ooncemini^ the limits of Acadia, and to comprehend 
with more certainty all that oountiy which France had ever 
received as sach: finally, to specify what France considered 
as Acadia. Daring the treaty, they referred to the offers of 
that crown in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
twelve, in which she proposed to restrain the boundary 
of Acadia to the river St. George, as a departure from its 
real boundary, in case Great Britain would restore to 
her the possession of that country. From all these facts 
it plainly appears that Great Britain demanded nothing 
but what the fair construction of the words of the treaty 
of Utrecht necessarily implies; and that it is impossible 
for any thing to have more evident marks of candour and 
liumess in it, than the demand of the English on this oc- 
casion. From the variety of evidence bniugbt in support 
of this claim, it evidently results, that the English com- 
missaries assigned no limits as the ancient limits of Acadia, 
but those which France herself determined to be such 
in the year one thousand six hundred and thirty-two; 
and which she possessed, in consequence of that determi- 
nation, till the year one thousand six hundred and fifty- 
four; that in one thousand six hundred and sixty-two 
France claimed, and received in one thousand six hundred 
and sixty-nine, the country which Great Britain now 
claims as Acadia, restored to France by the treaty of 
Breda under that general denomination: that franco 
never considered Acadia as having any other limits than 
those which were assigned to it from the year one thou- 
laod six hundred and thirty-two, to the year one thoif- 
/ nnd seven hundred and ten ; and that, by the treaty of 
Utrecht, she engaged to transfer that very same country 
as Acadia, which France has always asserted and pos- 
sessed, and Great Britain now daims, as such. Should 
the crown of France^ therefore, be ever willing to de- 
cide what are the ancient limits of Acadia^ by her own 
M3 
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dedarationt so frequently made m like diseai^oiM upon 
tbe tame |>otnt> by her poiseMions of this country for 
almoft a eentuiy, and by her description of Acadia, during 
the negotiation of that very treaty upon which this doubt 
It railed, she cannot but admit the claim of Great Britain 
to be conformable to the treaty of Utrecht^ and to the 
description of the country transferred to Great Britun bjr 
the twelfth artide of that treaty. There is a consistency 
In the claim of the English, and a completeness in the 
«i4denee brought in support of it, which is seldom seen in 
discussions of this sort ; for it rarely happens, in disputei 
of such a nature between two crowns, that either of them 
can safely oflfer to have its pretensions decided by the 
Imown and repeated declarations, or the possessions of 
the other. To answer the force of this detail of conduii^e 
historical focts, and to give a new turn to the real question 
in dispute, the French commissaries, in their memorial, 
laid it down as' a distinction made by the treaty of Utrecht, 
that the ancient limits of Acadia, refenred to by that 
treaty, are different from any with which that country 
may have passed under the treaties of St. Germain's and 
Breda; and then endeavoured to show, upon the testi- 
monies of maps and historians, that Acadia and its limits 
were anciently confined to the south*eastem part of the 
peninsula. In support of this qrstem, the Fieneh eoranis- 
saries had recourse to ancient maps and historians, who» 
as they asserted, had ever confined Acadia to the limits 
they assigned. They alleged, that those oommisiionB of 
the French government over Aeadia, whieb the English 
dted as evidence of the timits they claimed, were given 
as commissions over Acadia and the eountiy around it» 
•nd not over Acadia only : that the whole of the country 
claimed by the English as Acadia, could not possibly be 
supposed ever to be considered as such, because many 
parts of that territory always did, and still do, prsserve 
particular and distinct names. They afllrmed New Franca 
to be a province in itself; and argued, that many parte 6f 
what we claim as Acadia can never have been in Acadia* 
I historians and tbe French oommissioiis of gpven»« 
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ment ezpntdy place them in New France. Tbey ••• 
serted* that so evidence can be drawn of the opinion of 
any crown, with respect to the limits of any country, from 
its declaration during the negotiation of a treaty; and, 
in the end, relying u^Mm maps and historians for the 
andent limits of Acadia, th^ pretended that the express 
lestitution of St. Germain's and the possession taken by 
France in consequence of the treaty of Breda, after a 
long discussion of the limits and the declaration of France 
during the negotiation of the treaty of Utrecht, were 
foreign to the point in question. In refutation of these 
maxims, the English commissaries proved, from an exa- 
mination of the maps and historians cited by the French 
in support of their system, that if this question was to 
be decided, upon the authorities which they themselves 
allowed to belong, and to be applicable to this discussion, 
the limits which they assigned were utterly inconsistent 
with the best maps of all countries, whidk are autho- 
rities in point for almost every part of the claim of Great 
Britain. They showed, that the French historians, Cham- 
plain and Denys, and particularly this last, with his com- 
mission in the year one thousand six hundred and fifty- 
five, assigned the same nortliem and western limits to 
Acadia which they did ; and that Escarbot, another o| 
their historians, as far as any evidence can be drawn from 
bis writings, agrees entirely with the former two. They 
observed, that all these evidences foil in with and confirm 
the better authorities of treaties, and the several trans- 
actions between the two crowns for near a century past i 
and that the French commissaries, by deviating from trea- 
ties, and the late proceedings of the two crowns, to an* 
eient historians and maps, only made a transition from 
an authentic to an insufficient sort of evidence, and led 
tiie English commissaries into an enquiiy, which proved, 
that both the proper and the improper,- the regular and 
the foreign evidence, upon which this matter had been 
. rested, equally confuted the limits alleged fay the Franch 
tamwaanay» as the andent limits of Acadia. 
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NOTES. 



I 11«H i«pmw wen MnftA Vf a 
coBtinutioB of the dadcs on malt, 
Ite. a landtax at thna ■billingt ia 
the pound ; a 4uty oa licentM, to be 
yearly paid by pawnbrokcn and dealer* 
fai eeeoad-hMtd w^oJk, witUa the bilb 
ofnortaliQr} the mu of one aaiion 
feur hnndred tbooMad poands ad> 
TWMod by the badi, aceordinf to a 

I 1 — J- ju_ .W-. .......^ , fire 



giren, in that CMC ^ — 

be raed by the pcnoa who had eue- 
talaed the damafe, and ohUgod to in- 
demoify him for hb Ion; b«t this 
clauae wu rqected by the aiiuori^i 
and the bill haviof narf* ita way 



royala 



prepoHi BMW nn- uvw pvijiuM i mv 
handrcd thounnd poande to be inocd 
fnm theiiiikiBrf^adt adaly laid o« 
fua* eeiMt*! i end Ac coatiaaation of 
diven other occastonal iiBpoeitio<k*. 
The ffaata for the year aiMaatod to 
iomethiaf lew than foar nillioiwi. 



peaee eaeaadcd it in tho 
haadred ievenlr«M dioat 
four ponadst ten ehiUiBge, aad tlx- 



ft Anonr dta prootediagtof thii tcitioB, 
it may aot be improper to mentioii 
a new act for the pratantioB of m«iw 
dera, which had been ihocUnrlj foe- 
qaent of laic, impertiaf , Oat creiy 
criminal oonrictad of thb horrid 
criow ihoald be cxecated ia one day 
' after hie ■ealenec and hie body deli- 
vend to the aaiceaM for di m wti oa 
aa expedieatwhich had berafoaad pro- 
dactire of wry Mlutaiy coaMqneaeet. 

8 Sereval datica on nit, aa well aa oa 
red and white herriai* delivered oat 
for home conramptioo, were rendered 
popctaai, thmigh nhiect to be t«^ 
deemed by pariiament; and it wac 



all the after prodaoe of them ahonld 
become part of the rinMaf-AiBd. 
« BytheBewkw,theclcrkefthepeaoe 
in the eonuty where the crime aball 
be committed ia obliged, upon re* 
Miviag proper iafocmatioat to pro> 
•cente the offmder* at the cspeaee of 
«he connty. It was likcwiae piopotod, 
that ia caae ao yraaecatioa of tfaia 
Mturc ahould be rommeacid witbia 
a certain limited tlaM after the ia- 



for regnUliifw ^^ ammbv of pahUe 
hoaeee, aad the more caiy oonvictioa 
•f 



empowered thejastices of peace la 
lyaaaalae over their ftUaw-aa^tcli 
a Mcoait, eaahliog the aMgiatralM of 
Ediabargh to improve* calaige, aaA 
adora the avmiaca aad atiwiaof Ihat 
city, aceonling to a coaeartMl plea, la 
be executed by volaatary anbieripdoA 
—a thivd, attowiag the ap«r<atl«« 
of wool aad wooUea yara from Im> 
laad into any port in Great Britaia-^ 



of the wheels beloagiag to heavy 0Br> 
riagca, that the high raada of the Uag. 
dom ndghl bo the better pramrvad. 
6 The Ubiary of sir Haas Sloaae €•»- 
aisted of above afty thonaaad volamca. 



fifty books of drawiags, aad thrso 
' ' "knadrcd aad sixteen 
aaitllado of 



priata The museum i , 

aa iaflalte aumbcr of au^ila, eoiai^ 



aiM* ateasila, aaai% cai 



i,iBti«li« 



imeiona stones, vcaaals of agate aqi 
jasper, crystals, span, fossils, metab* 



bitnmeas, salphurs, ambergrise, talcst 
mine, testacoa,c>onds^ •poages, ccbii:^ 
aehaallas, aatsriss, tinachi, oaalatin. 



Basts, vipers, serpents. 



ds^egg^taai 
qaanrapadsy 



prqiaratioat, seeds, gams, niots^ dtM 
pleats, pictarcs, drawings, aad amlho* 
amtical iastrameata. All theaa ^- 
ticles, with a short aeeeuot of cacb« 
are spadflad ia thir^-dght veilanA» 
ia folio, and aifht ia vMona. 
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CHAPTER IX 

AaMtiew Schcnw vT tk« Vmeh In North AoMriea.. ..RIm tod Cvalact of tfc« 
Ohio Coapaogr.. . • Letter from the Grnnraot of VirfiuM to th« FVmch Con- 
niMdOT at mvfet»m.Bciif....Parfidio« PnctiMS of the Fraich n Nova 
Scatia.. .. Major LaavcBotddtels tba Ftmch Ncatmla.. . .Btitith Atobawador 
at Pailt aaiaaad with gmmlk PraaiiMO. . . . ScMloa-opcncd .... SnppUca gnuitad 
....Rapoal of the Act Ibrnataialiriar Jc»<»«*MotioB brrepeallaf • ferncr 
Art fcvomihla to tha Jowi....BMt India Matiar BiU....CaM of U— 
....ScMioB cloMd....Dcathof Mr. Pelhaai....Chus« in the Miniatiy.... 
New Pariiaaaeat aewMhlad and |werotacd....DiHmtce ia the Irieh Paiw 
WaiiMt .«.TraaeactioM ia the Bart lBdiee....Accoaat of the EogUgb 
Settkacals oa the Malabar and Coroauadel Coast.... Ditpate eboot tha 
GovanaMM of Arcot....Mahaaiaad AH Khaa rappottad bgr the EngliA.... 
Mr. Clivo ttkm Areot.. ..and dcfinM the Bmmj in the PlaiM of Anai, aad 
alKoreripaah....Hc ndaeee three Forte, and tahetM.d'AntcaiI....Chnada 
Saib lahea aad pat to Death, and hie Araiy roatcd. . . . Canrention between tha 
EMt lodia Conponies of England aad France....Gcnci«l Viewof the Briti* 
Coloaici in North America .... New Bnglaad aad New York. ... New Jerecy. .. . 
Penatf hania. ... Maryland. ... Tiiginia. ... The two Carolinae. ... Georgin. .. • 
The Ftaach enipriae Loc»-Town,on the Ohio.. ..Conference with the Indiana 
at Albany.... Colonel Washinfton defeated aad taken by the French on the 
OMa....DlvisionB ■moaf the Britieh Coloniee....Thehei«dlMry Prince of 
Heaea-Caiael profeaeaa the Romaa-cathoUe Religion.... Parlinment of Pario 
recalled ftom Exile. . • . A Aire of Spain and Portngal .... Seesion o|MBcd . . . 
SnppUca granted... .Bill in behalf of Chelsea Fenslonere....OxfordehiM 
Election... .Message ftom the King to the Honse of Common*.... Conrt of 
Vcnalttcs amases ihe English Ministry..;. Session closed. 



AMBITIOUS SCHEMES OF THE FRENCH. 

WHILE the Brititb miniBtry depended upon the suc- 
cess of the conferences between the commissaries 
of the two crowns at Pans, the French were actually em* 
played in executing their plans of encroachment upon the 
British colonies in North America. Their scheme was to 
engross the whole fur^trade of that continent $ and they 
bad already made great progress in extending a chain 
of forts, connecting their settlements on the river Missis- 
sippi with their possessions in Canada, along the great 
lakes of Eria and Ontario, which last issues into the river 
St. Lawrence. By these means th^ hoped to exclude the 
Eni^b from all communication and traffic with the In* 
^ian natjoniy even those that lay contiguous to the British 
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tealementi, and confine them within « line of their draw- 
ing, beyond wbich[ theysbonld neitlier extend their trade 
nor plantations. Their commercial spirit did not keep 
pace with the pi^antie strides of their ambition: they 
oould not supply all those Indians with the necessaries 
they wanted, so that many of the natives had recourse to 
the English settlements ; and this commerce produced a 
connexion, in consequence of which the British adven- 
tniers ventured to travel with merchandise as far as the 
banks of the river Ohio, that runs into the Mississippi, a 
great way on the ether side of the Apalachian mountains, 
beyond which none of our colonists had ever attempted 
to penetrate. The tract of country lying along the Ohio 
if so fertile, pleasant, and inviting, and the Indians, 
called Twightees, who inhabit those delightful plains, 
were so well disposed towards a close alliance with tha 
English, that, as far back as the year one thousand seven 
hundred and sixteen, Mr. Spotswood, governor of Virgin 
■ia, proposed a plan ft r erecting a company to settle such 
lands upon this river as should be ceded to them by treaty 
with the natives; bnt the design was at that time frus- 
trated, partly by the indolence and timidity of the British 
ministry, who were afraid of giving umbrage to the 
French, and partly by the Jeaknisies and diviskins sub- 
sisting between the different cotonies of Great Britain, 
The veiy same circumstances encouraged the French to 
proceed in their project of invasion. At length, they 
penetrated from the banks of the river Saint Lawrence, 
across lake Cbamplain, and upon the territory of New 
York built with impanity, and, indeed, without oppositwn, 
the fort of Crown Point, the most insolent and dangerous 
•neroachment that they had hitherto carried Into exe* 
entkio* 

RISE AND CONDUCT OF THE OHIO COMPANY. 

GovBRNoa Spotswood'8 scheme for an Ohio company 
was revived unmediately after the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
paUe, when certain aierehants of London, who traded 
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to Maiyland and Vat/iBM, petitioned the goremment on 
this suliject, and were indulged not only with a grant of 
A great tract of ground to the louthward of Pennsylvania, 
which they promised to settle, hut also with an exclusive 
privilege of trading with the Indians on the banks of the 
river Ohio. This design no sooner transpired, than the 
French govenor of Canada took the alarm, and wrote 
letters to the governors of New York and Penn8ylvania» 
giving them to understand, that as the English inland 
traders had encroached on the French territories and 
privileges, by trading with the Indians under the protec- 
tion of his sovereign, he would seise them wherever thitf 
could be found, if they did not immediately desist from 
that illicit practice. No regard being paid to this inti- 
mation, he next year caused three British traders to be 
arrested. Their effects were confiscated, and they them- 
selves conveyed to Quebec, from whence they were tent 
prisoners to Rochelle in France, and there detained in 
confinement. In this situation they presented a remon- 
strance to the earl of Albemarle, at that time English 
ambassador in Paris, and he claiming them as British sub- 
jects, they were set at liberty. Although, in answer to 
his lordship's memorial, the court of Versailles promised 
to transmit orders to the French governors in America to 
use an their endeavours^ for preventing any dtsputes that 
might have a tendency to alter the good correspondence 
established between the two nations; in all probability the 
directions given were scemfaigly the very reverse of these 
piofesaions, for the French commanders, partisans, and 
agents in America, took every step their busy genius could 
suggest, to strengthen their own power, and weaken the 
influence of the English, by embroiling them with the 
Indian nations. This task they found the more easy, as 
the natives had taken offence against the English, when 
they understood that their lands were given away without 
their knowledge, and that there was a design to build forts 
in their country, without their consent and concurrence. 
Indeed the person whom the new company employed to 
survey the banks of the Ohio concealed his design so oara» 
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faJfy, and behaved in other respects in such a dark myste- 
rious manner, as could not fail to arouse the jealousy of a 
people naturally inquisitive, and very much addicted to 
suspicion. How the company proposed to settle this ac- 
quisition in despite of the native possessors it is not easy 
to conceive, and it is still more unaccountable that they 
should have neglected the nati/es, whose consent and as- 
sistance they might have procured at a very small expense. 
Instead o^ acting such a fair, open, and honourable part, 
th^ sent a Mr. Gist to make a clandestine survey of the 
oountry, as far as the falls of the river Ohio; and, as we 
have observed above, his conduct alarmed both the French 
and Indians. The erection of this company was equally 
disagreeable to the separate traders of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, who saw themselves on the eve of being deprived 
of a valuable brapch of traffic, by the exclusive charter of 
a monopoly; and therefore they employed their emissaries 
to foment the jealousy of the Indians. 

The French having in a manner commenced hostilities 
against the English, and actually built forts on the terri- 
tories of the British allies at Niagara, and on the lake Erie, 
Mr. Hamilton, governor of Pennsylvania, communicated 
this intelligence to the assembly of the province, and repre- 
sented the necessity of erecting truck-houses, or places of 
strength and security, on the river Ohio, to which the 
traders might retire in case of insult or molestation. The 
proposal was approved, and money granted for the purpose ; 
but the assembly could not agree about the manner in 
which they should be erected ; and in the mean time the 
French fortified themselves at leisure, and continued to 
harass the traders belonging to the British settlements. 
Repeated complaints of these encroachments and depre- 
dations being represented to Mr. Dinwiddle, governor of 
Virginia, be, towards the latter end of this very year, sent 
major Washington with a letter to the commanding officer 
of a fort which the French had built on the Riviere- 
au-Beuf, which falls into the Ohio, not far from the lake 
Erie. In this letter Mr. Dinwiddle expressed his surprise 
that the French should build forts and make settlements 
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on the river Ohio, in the western part of the colony of 
Viipnia, helonging to the crown of Great Britain. He 
complained of these encroachments, as well as of the in- 
juries done to the suljects of Great Britain, in open vio- 
lation of the law of nations, and of the treaties actually 
suhsisting between the two crowns. He desired to know 
by whose authority and instructions his Britannic majesty's 
territories had been invaded ; and required him to depart 
in peace, without further prosecuting a plan which must 
interrupt the harmony and good understanding which his 
majesty was desirous to continue and cultivate with the 
most christian king. To this spirited intimation the o£Scer 
replied, that it was not his province to specify the evidence, 
and demonstrate the right of the king his master to the 
lands situated on the river Ohio ; but he would transmit 
the letter to the marquis du Quesne, and act according to 
the answer he should receive from that nobleman. In 
the mean time, he said he did not tbink himself obliged 
to obey the summons of the English govenior; that he 
commanded the fort by virtue of an order from his genera], 
to which he was determined to conform with all the pre. 
dsion and resolution of a good officer. Mr. Dinwiddie, 
expected no other reply, and therefore had projected a 
fort to be erected near the forks of the river. ' The pro- 
vince undertook to defray the expense, and the stores for 
that purpose were already provided ; but, by some fatal 
oversight, the concurrence of the Indians was neither ob- 
tained nor solicited, and, therefore, they looked upon this 
measure with an evil eye, as a manifest invasion of their 
property. 

PERFIDY OF THE FRENCH. 

While the French thus industriously extended their 
encroachments to the southward, they were not idle in the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, but seized every opportunity of dis- 
tressing the English settlement of Nova Scotia. We have 
already observed, that the town of Halifax was no sooner 
built, than they spirited up the Indiaos of that neigh- 
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bourhood to commit hostilities against the inhabitantSy 
some of whom they murdered, and others they carried, 
prisoners to Louisbouryi;, where they sMd them for arma 
and ammunition, the French pretending that they main« 
tained this traffic from motives of pure compassion, in 
order to prevent the massacre of the English captives, 
whom, however, they did not set at liherty without es* 
acting an exorbitant ransom. As these skulking ptiea 
of Indians were generally directed and headed by French 
commanders, repeated complaints were made to the go- 
vernor of Louisfaourg, who still answered, that his juris- 
diction did not extend over the Indians, and that their 
French conductors were chosen from the inhabitants of 
Annapolis, who thought proper to remain in that country 
after it was ceded to the English, and were, in fact, the 
subjects of Great Britain. Even while the conferences 
were carried on for ascertaining the limits of Nova Scotia, 
the governor of Canada detached M. la Come, with some 
regular troops, and a body of militia, to fortify a post on 
the bay of Cbignecto, on pretence that this and a great 
part of the peninsula belonged to his government. The 
possession of this post not only secured to the Indians of 
the continent a nte entrance into the peninsula, and a 
safe retreat in case of pursuit ; but also encouraged the 
French inhabitants of Annapolis to rise in open rebellion 
against the English government. 

MAJOR LAURENCE DEFEATS THE FRENCH 
NEUTRALS. 

In the spring of the year one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty, general Comwallis, governor of Hali&x, detached 
mtjot Lanrenoe with a few men to reduce them to obedi- 
ence. At his approach they burned their town to ashes, 
forsook their possessions, and threw themselves under the 
pmfcaetion of M. la Come, who» thus reinforced, found 
himself at the head of fifteen hundred men, well provided 
with arms and ammunition. Major Laurence being un- 
able to oope with him in tht fiald» demanded an interviewi 
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at which he desired to know for what cause the Frencii 
inhabitants of Nova Scotia had shaken off their aUegianea 
to the crown of Great Britain, and violated the neutrality 
which they had hitherto affected to profiess. The French 
officer, without pretending to account for their behayiour, 
g^ve him to understand in general terms, that he had 
orders to defend his post, and these orders he was deter- 
mined to obey. The English major finding himself too 
weak to attack their united force, and having no orders 
to commit hostilities against any but the Indians and their 
open abettors, returned to Halifax, without having been 
able to folfil the purpose of his expedition. Immediately 
after his retreat, the French neutrals (so they were called) 
returned to the habitations which they had abandoned ; 
and, in conjunction with the Indians, renewed their de- 
predations upon the inhabitants of Halifax and its depend- 
ent settlements. The English governor, justly incensed 
at these outrages, and seeing they would neither submit 
to the English government themselves, nor allow othef» 
to enjoy it with tranquillity, resolved to expel them effec- 
tually from the country they so ill deserved to possess. 
Major Laurence was again detached with a thousand meOt 
transported by sea to Cbignecto, where he found the Frendi 
and Indians intrenched, in order to dispute his landing. 
Notwithstanding this opposition, he made a descent with 
a few companies, received and returned a smart fire, and 
rushing into their intrenehments, obliged them to fly with 
the utmost precipitation, leaving a considerable number 
killed and wounded on the spot. The fugitives saved 
themselves by crossing a river, on the forther bank of 
which la Come stood at the head of his troops, drawn up 
in order to receive tbem as friends and dependents. He 
had by this time erected a fort, which he denominated 
Beau Sejour ; and now the English built another on the 
opposite side of the river, which was called after ita 
Sunder St. Laurence. This being provided with a good 
garrison, served as a check upon the French, and in soma 
measure restrained the incursions of these barbarians. 
Mot that it effeetually answered this purpose ; for tha 
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Indians and Neutrah still seized every opportunity of at- 
tacking the English in the interior parts of the peninsula. 
In the course of the succeeding year they surprised the 
iittle town of Dartmouth, on the other side of Halifaz-bayy 
where they killed and scalped a great number of people, 
' and carried off some prisoners. For these expeditions the 
Trench always supplied them with boats, canoes, arms 
' and ammunition ; and indeed they were conducted with 
such care and secrecy, that it was almost impossible to 
prevent their success. One sure remedy against the sudden 
and stolen incursions of those savages might have been 
found in the use of staunch hounds, which would have 
run upon the foot, detected the skulking parties of the 
Indians, and frustrated all their ambuscades ; but this ex- 
"pedient, so easy ^nd practicable, was never tried, though 
frequently recommended in public to the attention of 
the government, and the consideration of the colonists. 
The Indians continued to plunder and massacre the Bri- 
tish subjects with impunity, and were countenanced by the 
French government in that country, who now strength- 
ened their lodgement on the neck of the peninsula with 
*an additional fort, distinguished by the name of Baye- 
verte ; and built a third at the mouth of St. John*s river, 
on the north side of the bay of Fundy. 

BRITISH AMBASSADOR AT PARIS AMUSED WITH 
GENERAL PROMISES. 

All these previous steps to a rupture with England were 
taken with great deliberation, while the commissaries of 
6oth nations were disputing about the limits of tfie very 
country which they thus arrogantly usurped; and they 
proceeded to perfect their chain of forts to the southward, 
without paying the least regard to the expostulations of 
the English governors or to a memorial presented at Ver- 
sailles by the earl of Albemarle, the British minister. 
He demanded that express orders should be sent to M. de 
la Jonquire, the commander for the French in America, to 
desist from violence against the British subjects in that 
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country : that the fort of Niagara should he immediately 
raised : that the suhjects of Great Britain, who had heen 
made prisoners, should be set at liberty, and indemnified 
for tbe losses they had sustained ; and that the persons^who 
had committed these excesses should be punished in an 
exemplaiy manner. True it is, six Englishmen, whom they 
had unjustly taken, were immediately dismissed ; and the 
ambassador amused with {general promises of sending such 
instructions to the French governor in America, as should 
anticipate any cause of complaint for the future ; but, far 
from having any intention to perform these promises, the 
court of Versailles, without all doubt, exhorted la Jooquire 
to proceed in bringing its ambitious schemes to perfection. 

SESSION OPENED. 

Every incident in America seemed to prognosticate 
war, when the session of parliament was opened on the 
fifteenth day of November ; yet his majesty, on this occa- 
sion, told them, that the events of tbe year had not made 
it necessary for him to oflfer any thing in particular to their 
consideration relating to foreign affairs. He even declared, 
that the continuance of the public tranquillity, and the 
general state of Europe, remained upon the same footing 
as when they last parted ; and assured them of his stea- 
diness in pursuing the most effectual measures to preserve 
to his people the blessings of peace. He expressed un- 
common concern, that the horrid crimes of robbery and 
murder were of late rather hicreased than diminished, and 
earnestly recommended this important object to their 
serious attention. Affectionate addresses were presented 
by both houses in answer to this harangue ; and, what 
was very remarkable, they were proposed and passed with- 
out question or debate. 

The commons continued the same number of seamen 
and land-forces for the ensuing year, which had been 
granted in the last session, and made suitable provision for 
all the exigences of the state. The whole supply amounted 
to two millions seven hundred ninety-ceven thousand nine 
N2 
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hundred and sixteen pounds, ten shillings, and two-pence, 
to be raised by a land-tax of two shillings in the pound, 
a malt-tax, a continuation of certain duties on wine, 
vinegar, cider, and beer imported, a sum taken from the 
sinking-fund, and tbe overplus of certain grants, funds, 
and duties. Tbe provisions made considerably exceeded 
tbe grants ; but this excess was chargeable with the in- 
terest of what should be borrowed upon tbe credit in the 
land or malt-tax, there being a clause of credit in botb^ 
as also with the deficiency (if any should happen) in the 
sums they were computed to produce. The house agreed 
to all these resolutions almost unanimously ; indeed, no 
opposition was made to any of them, but that for con- 
tinuing tbe same number of land-forces, which was car- 
ried by a great majority, 

REPEAL OF THE ACT FOR NATURALIZING JEWS. 

The act for permitting Jews to be naturalized, whkh 
bad, during the last session, triumphed over such an obsti- 
nate opposition, was by this time become the object of 
natU«nal horror and execration. Every part of the kingdom 
resounded with the reproach of the ministry who had en- 
forced such an odious measure ; and the two brothers, who 
engrossed the greater part of the administration, trem- 
bled at the prospect of what this clamour might produce 
at the general election, this being the last session of the 
present parliament. So eager were the ministers to annul 
this unpopular measure, that, immediately after the peers 
had agreed to the nature and forms of an address to his 
mivjesty, the duke of Newcastle, with that precipitation so 
peculiar to his character, poured forth an abrupt harangue 
in that house, importing, that the disaflfected had made 
a handle of the act passed last session in favour of the 
Jews, to raise discontents among many of his mijetty't 
good sul^ects ; and as the act was in itself of litUe im- 
portance, he was of opinion it ought to be repealed ; for 
this purpose he presented a bill ready framed, which was 
read and oommitted^ though not without iomc debate. 
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The naturalization bill, now devoted as a sacriftce to the 
resentment of the people, containin|f a clause disabling 
all naturalised Jews from purchasing^, inheriting^, or re- 
ceivini^ any advowson or presentation, or ri^ht to any 
ecclesiastical benefice or promotion, school, hospital, or 
donative ; and by the first draft of the bill, which his grace 
now presented, it was intended that this clause should not 
be repealed. It was the opinion, however, of the ma* 
jority, that such a clause standing unrepealed might 
imply, that the Jews, by being thus expressly excluded 
from the possession of any ecclesiastical right of presenta- 
tion, wonld be considered as having the power and privi- 
lege of purchasing and inheriting any lay-property in the 
kingdom. On this consideration an amendment was made 
in the bill, the clause in question was left out, and the 
whole act of naturalization repealed without exception.' 
Though the lords, in general, concurred in the expediencjf 
of the repeal, it was opposed by some few, as too great 
a sacrifice to the idle and unfounded clamours of the mul« 
titude ; and upon this side of the debate a great power 
of elocution was displayed by earl Temple, who had lately 
succeeded to this title on the death of his mother, a no^ 
bleman of distinguished abilities, and the most amiable 
disposition, frank, liberal, humane, and zealously attached 
to the interest and honour of his country. In the lower 
house, the members of both parties seemed to vie with each 
other in demonstrations of aversion to this unpopular act. 
On the very first day of the session, immediately after 
the motion for an address to his majesty, sir James Dash- 
wood, an eminent leader in the opposition, gave the eom- 
mons to understand, that he had a motion of veiy great 
importance to make, which would require the attention 
of every member, as soon as the motion for the addresa 
fihonld be discussed ; he therefore desired they would not 
quit the house, until he should have an opportunity to 
explain his proposal. Accordingly, they had no sooner 
agreed to the motion for an addrais of thanks to his ma- 
jesty, than he stood up agahi ; and having expatiated upon 
the Just and general indignattoD which the act of th» 
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preceding session, in favour of the Jews, had raised among 
the people, he moved to order that the house should be 
called over on Tuesday the fourth day of December, for 
taking that act into consideration; but being given to 
understand, that it was not usual to appoint a call of 
the house for any particular purpose, he agreed that the 
motion should be general. It was seconded by lord Parker, 
his opposite in political interests ; the house agreed to it 
without opposition, and the call was ordered accordingly. 
They were anticipated, however, by the lords, who framed 
and transmitted to them a bill on the same sulgect, to 
the purport of which the commons made no objection ; 
for every member, having the fear of the general election 
before his eyes, carefully avoided every expression which 
could give umbrage to his constituents; but violent oppo- 
sition was made to the preamble, which ran in the follow- 
ing strain : — ** Whereas an act of parliament was made 
and passed in the twenty-fifth year of his majesty's reign, 
intituled. An act to permit persons professing the Jewish 
religion, to be naturalized by parliament, and for other 
purposes therein mentioned; and whereas occasion has 
been taken, from the said act, to raise discontents, and 
disquiets in the minds of his majesty*s subjects, be it en- 
acted, &c." This introduction was considered as an unjust 
reflection upon the body of the people in general, and in 
particular upon those who had opposed the bill in the 
course of the preceding session. Sir Rog^r Newdigate 
therefore moved, that the expression should be varied to 
this effect : '* Whereas great discontents and disquietudes 
had from the siud act arisen.*' The consequence of this 
motion was an obstinate debate, in which it was supported 
by the earl of Egmont, and divers other able orators; 
but Mr. Pelham and Mr. Pitt were numbered among its 
epponeikts. The question being put for the proposed 
alteration, it was of course carried in the negative : the 
bill, after the third reading, passed nemine coniradiante, 
and in due time obtained the royal assent. 
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MOTION FOR REPEALING A FORMER ACT 
FAVOURABLE TO THE JEWS.* 

EvRN this concession of the ministry did not allay the 
resentment of the people, and their apprehension of en- 
croachment from the Jews Another act still subsisted, 
by virtue of whic)i any person professing the Jewish re- 
U^on might become a free denizen of Great Britain, after 
having resided seven years in any of his majesty's colonies 
in America; and this was now considered as ^ law, having 
the same dangerous tendency, of which the other was 
DOW in a hit way of being convicted. It was moved, 
therefore, in the lower house, that part of this former act 
might be read; then the same member made a motion for 
an address to his majesty, desiring that the house might 
have the perusal of the lists transmitted from the American 
colonies to the commissioners for trade and plantations, 
containing the names of all such persons professing the 
Jewish religion, as had entitled themselves to the benefit 
of the said act, since the year one thousand 'seven hun- 
dred and forty. These lists were accordingly presented, 
and left upon the table for the perusal of the members ; 
but as this act contained no limitation of time within 
which the benefit of it should be claimed, and as this 
claim was attended with a good deal of trouble and some 
expense, very few persons had availed themselves of it in 
that period. Nevertheless; as a great number of Jews 
were already entitled to claim this indulgence, and as it 
remained an open channel through which Great Britain 
might be deluged with those people, all of whom the law 
would hold as natural-bom subjects, and their progeny as 
freed from all the restrictions contained iu the act with 
respect to naturalized foreigners, lord Harley moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to repeal so much of the said act 
as related to persons professing the Jewish religion, who 
should come to settle in any British colony after a certain 
time. The motion was seconded by sir James Dash wood, 
and supported by the e^l of Egmont; but being found 
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unequal to the ioterest and elocution of Mr. Pelham and 
Mr. Pitty was rejected by the minority. 

EAST-INDIA MUTINY BILL. 1754 

The next ohject that claimed the attention of the com»^ 
mons, was a bill for improving the reflations alreadj 
made to prevent the spreading' of a contagtouf distemper, 
jvhich raged among the homed cattle in different parts of 
the kingdom. The last bill of this session that had the 
good fortune to succeed, was brought in for punishing 
mutiny and desertion of officers and soldiers in the service 
of the East- India company, and for the punishment of 
offences committed in the East^Indies and the island of 
St. Helena. This being a measure of a very extraordinary 
nature, all the membera were ordered to attend the house 
on the day fixed for the second reading; at the same time 
•11 charters, commissions, and authorities, by which any 
powers relative to a military jurisdiction, or the exercise 
of martial law, had been granted or derived from the crown 
to the said company, were submitted to the perusal of the 
members. The bill was by many considered as a daDi* 
geroiis extension of military power, to the prejudice of 
the civil rights ei\ioyed by British subjects, and as such 
violently contested by the earl of Egmont, lord Strange, 
and Mr. Aliierman Beckford. Their objections were an* 
swered by the solicitor-general and Mr. Yorke. The bill, 
after some warm debates, being espoused by the ministiy, 
was enacted into a law, and despatched to the East-Indies 
by the first opportunity. 

Some other motions were made, and petitions presaitcd 
on different subjects, which, as they miscarried, it will 
be unnecessary to particularize. It may not be amiss, 
however, to record an exemplary act of justice done by 
the commons on a person belonging to a public o^ce, 
whom they detected in the practice of fraud and impo- 
iition. Notwithstanding the particula#care taken in the 
last session, to prevent the mouopolizing of tickets in the 
itftte lotteiy, all those preeautions had bacn eluded in 
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a scandalous manner by certain individuals, intrusted 
ifith the charge of delivering the tickets to the contri- 
butors, according to the intent of the act, which expressly 
declared that not more than twenty should be sold to 
any one person. Instead of conforming to these direc« 
tions of the legislature, they and their friends engrossed 
great numbers, sheltering themselves under a false list of 
feigned names for the purpose; by which means they 
not only defeated the equitable- intention of the commons* 
but in some measure ii^ured the public credit; inasmuch 
as their avarice had prompted them to subscribe for a 
greater number than they had cash to purchase, so that 
there was a deficiency in the first payment, which might 
Lave had a bad efiect on the public afiairs. These practices 
were so flagrant and notorious as to attract the notice of 
the lower house, where an enquiry was begun, and prose* 
cttted with a spirit of real patriotism, in opposition to a 
scandalous cabal, who endeavoured with equal eagerness 
and perseverance to screen the delinquents. All their 
e^rts, however, proved abortive ; and a committee, ap* 
pointed to examine particulars, agreed to several severe 

resolutions against one Le , who had amassed a large 

fortune by this and other kinds of peculation. They 
voted him guilty of a breach of trust, and a direct viola- 
tion of the lottery act; and an address was presented 
to his mi^esty, desiring he might be pros^uted by the 
attorney-general for these offences. He was accordingly 
sued in the court of king's-bendi, and paid a fine of one 
thousand pounds, for having committed frauds by which 
he had gained forty times that sum; but he was treated 
with such gentleness as remaricably denoted the clemency 
of that tribunal. 

SESSION CLOSED. 

The sesdon ended m the beginning of April, when tha 
king gave the parliament to undepstand, that he should 
say nothing at present on foreign affairs; but assured 
theiBL.«f his jiaed resolution to a^t his whole power in 
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maintaining the general tranquillity, and adhering to such' * 
measures for that purpose as he had hitherto pursued in 
conjunction with his allies. He in very affectionate terms 
thanked both houses, for the repeated proofs they had 
given of their zealous attachment and loyalty to his person 
and government. He enumerated the salutary measures 
they had taken for lessening the national debt, and aug- 
menting the public credit, extending navigation and com- 
merce, reforming the morals of the people, and improving 
the regulations of civil economy. He concluded with de- 
claring, that he securely relied upon the loyalty and good 
affection of his people, and had no other aim than their 
permanent happiness. In a little time after the close 
of this session they were dissolved by proclamation, and 
new writs issued by the lord-chancellor for convoking a 
new parliament. The same ceremonies were practised 
with respect to the convocations of Canterbury and York ; 
though they no longer retained their former importance; 
nor, indeed, were they suffered to sit and deliberate upon 
the sul^ects which formerly fell under their cognizance 
and discussion. 

DEATH OF MR. PELHAM. CHANGE IN THE 
MINISTRY. 

In the beginning of March, the ministry of Great 
Britain had been left without a head by ^ the death of 
Mr. Pelham, which was not only sincerely lamented by his 
sovereign, but also regretted by the nation in general, 
to whose affection he had powerfully recommended him- 
self by the candour and humanity of his conduct and 
character, even while he pursued measures which they 
did not entirely approve. The loss of such a minister was 
the more deeply felt by the government at this juncture, 
being the eve of a general election for a new parliament, 
when every administration is supposed to exert itself with 
redoubled vigilance and circumspection. He had already 
concerted the measures for securing a majority, and his 
plan was faithfully executed by his friends and adherents. 
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who still engrossed the administration. His brother, the 
duke of Newcastle, was appointed first lord commissioner 
of the treasury, and succeeded as secretary of state by sir 
Thomas Robinson, who bad long resided as ambassador 
at the court of Vienna. The other department of this 
office was still retained by the earl of Holdemesse, and 
the function of chancellor of the exchequer was per- 
formed as usual by the lord chief justice of the king^s 
bench, until a proper person could be found to fill that 
important office; but in the course of the summer it was 
bestowed upon Mr. Legge, who acquitted himself with 
equal honour and capacity. Divers other alterations were 
made of less importance to the public, sir George Lyttelton 
was appointed cofferer, and the earl of Hillsborough 
comptroller of the household. Mr. Geoi^ Grenville, 
brother to earl Temple, became treasurer of the navy ; 
and Mr. Charles Townsbend, of whom we shall have oc- 
casion to speak in the sequel, took place as a commis- 
sipner at the board of admiralty, in the room of lord 
Barrington, made master of the wardrobe. Lord Hard> 
wick, the chancellor, was promoted to the dignity of an 
earl. The place of lord chief justice of the king*s-bench 
becoming vacant by the death of sir William Lee, was 
filled with sir Dudley Ryder, and he was succeeded by 
Mr. Murray in the office of attorney-general. 

NEW PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED and PROROGUED. 

The elections for the new parliament generally sue- 
oeeded according to the wish of the ministry; foroppositioa 
was now dwindled dpwn to the lowest state of imbecility. 
It had received a mortal wound by the death of the late 
prince of Wales, whose adherents were too wise to pursue 
an ignii /atuut, without any prospect of success or ad- 
vantage. Some of them had prudently sung their pali- 
nodia to the ministry, and been gcatified with profitable 
eipployments; while others, setting too great a price 
upon their own importance, kept aloof till the market 
was over, and were left to pine in secret over their disap* 

Vol. IV. O 
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pointed ambition. The maxims of toryism bad been re- 
linquished by many, as the barren principles of a losing^ 
game ; the body of the people were conciliated to the es- 
tablished government ; and the harmony that now, for 
the first time, subsisted among all the branches of the 
royal femily, had a wonderful effect in acquiring a de- 
gree of popularity which they had never k)efore enjoyed. 
The writs being returned, the new parliament was opened 
on the last day of May by the duke of Cumberland, and 
some other peers, who acted by vurtue of a commission 
from his m^esty. The commons having chosen for their 
speaker the right hon. Arthur Onslow, who had honour- 
ably filled that high office in four preceding, parliaments, 
he was presented And approved by the commissioners. 
Then the lord high chancellor harangurd both houses, 
giving them to understand, that his mi^esty had indulged 
them with this early opportunity of coming together, in 
order to complete without loss of time certain parliar 
mentary proceedings, which he judged would be for the 
satisfaction of his good subjects ; but he did not think 
proper to lay before them any points of general business, 
reserving eveiy thing of that nature to the usual time 
of thdr assembling in the winter. On the fifth day of 
June this short session was closed, and the parliament 
prorogued by the lords commissioners. 

DISPUTES IN THE IRISH PARLIAMENT. 

In the beginning of this year violent dispatet arose 
iietween the government and the house of commons in 
Ireland, on the almost forgotten subjects of privilege and 
prerogative. The commons conceived they had an un- 
doubted right to apply the surplus of their revenue to- 
wards national purposes, without the consent of their 
Sovereign ; and, accordingly, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and forty-nine, prepared a bill with Uiis 
preamble: " Whereas on the twenty-fifth day of Bfarsb 
last a considerable balance remained in the hands of the 
vice-treakuMvs or receivers-general of the kingdomi or 
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their deputy or depaties, unapplied ; and it will be for 
your m^|csty*s senrice, and for the ease of your fkithfel 
sul^ecti in this kingdom, that so much thereof as can be 
conveniently spared should be paid, agreeably to your 
miyesty's most gracious intentions, in discharge of part 
of the n ati o na l debt" This appropriation gave great 
offence to the advocates for prerogative in England, who 
affirmed that the commons had no right to apply any 
part of the unappropriated revenue, nor even to take any 
such afEur into consideration^ without the previous cen- 
fcnt of the crown, expressed in the most explicit terms. 
It was in consequence of this doctrine, that the duke of ^ 
Dorset, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, told them in the next 
session of parliament, heki in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fiftynine, he was commanded by the king to 
acquaint them, that his majesty, ever attentive to the 
case and happiness of his subjects, would graciously con- 
sent and recommend it to them, that such a part of the 
money then remaining in his treasury, as should be 
thought consistent with the public service, be applied 
towards the fmrther reduction of the national debt. This 
dedaration alarmed the commons, zealous as they were 
for the preservation of their privfleges ; and in their ad- 
dress c^ thanksy which, like that of the parliampnt of 
Great Britain, used always to echo back the words of the 
speech, they made no mention of his majesty's consent ; 
but only adcnowledged his gracious attention to thHr ease 
and happiness, in recommending to them the application 
of the surplus. They accordingly resolved to apply one 
hundred aind twenty thousand pounds of that overplus 
towards the discharge of the national d^^bt ; and, in the 
preamble of the bill, framed for this purpose, made no 
mention of his majest/s consent, tboujrh before they had 
acknowledged his goodness la recommtuding this appli- 
cation. The ministry in England were highly offended 
at this purposed omission, which they construed into a 
wilful encroachment on the prerogative ; and the bill was 
sent back with an alteration in the preamble, signifying 
his majesty's consent as well as recommendation. The 
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Irish house of commons beings at that time deeply engaged 
ill a minute enquiry into the conduct of a gentleman, a 
servant of the crown, and a member of their own house, 
accused of having misapplied a large sum of money, with 
which he had been intrusted, for rebuilding or repairing 
the barracks, were now unwilling to embroil themselvetf 
farther with the government, until this afiEkir should be 
discussed. They, therefore, passed the bill with th6 
alteration, and proceeded with their enquiry. The persod 
was convicted of having misapplied tiie public money, 
and ordered to make the barracks fit for the reception 
and accommodation of the troops at his own eipense. 
They did not, however, neglect to assert what they thought 
their rights and privileges, when the next opportunity* 
occurred. The duke of Dorset, when he opened the session 
of this year, repeated the expression of his majesty's gra- 
cious consent, in mentioning the surplus of the public 
money. They again omitted that word in their address ; 
and resolved, in their bill of application, not only to sink 
this odious term, hut likewise to abate in their complai- 
sance to the crown, by leaving out that expression of grate- 
ful acknowledgment, which had met with such a cold 
reception above. By this time the contest had kindlied 
up two violent fiactions, and diffused a general spirit of 
resentment through the whole Irish nation. The com- 
mittee who prepared the bill, instead of inserting the 
usual compliments in the preamble, mentioned nothing 
but a recital of facts, and sent it over in a very plain 
dress, quite destitute of all embroidery. The ministry, 
intent upon vindicating the prerogative from such an 
unmannerly attack, filled up the omissions of the com- 
mittee, and sent it back with this alteration: ** And your 
majesty, ever attentive to the ease and happiness of your 
faithful subjects, has been graciously pleased to signify' 
that you would consent, and to recommend it to us, that' 
so much of the money remaining in your msjest/s trea- 
sury as should be necessary to be applied to the dischaige 
of the national debt, or such part thereof as should be 
thought expedient by parliament*" This then being the 
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crisis, which was to detennine a conttitntioiial poiiit of 
such importance, namely, whether the people in pariia- 
ment assembled have a ripht to deliberate upon, and rote 
the application of any part of the unappropriated re- 
venue, without the previous consent of the crown ; those 
who were the most zealously attached to the liberties of 
their country resolved to exert themselves in opposing 
what they conceived to be a violation of those liberties ; 
and the bill, with its alterations, was rejected by a majority 
of five voices. The success of their endeavours was cele- 
brated with the most extravagant rejoicing;s, as a triumph 
of patriotism over the arts of ministerial corruption ; and, 
on the other hand, all the servants of the crown, who had 
joined the popular cry on this occasion, were in a little 
time dismissed from their employments. The rejection of 
the bill was a g^reat disappointment to the creditors of 
the public, and the circulation of cash was almost stag- 
nated. These calamities were imputed to arbitraiy designs 
in the government ; and the people began to be infiamed 
with an enthusiastic spirit of independency, which might 
have produced nuscblevons effects, had not artful steps 
been taken to bring over the demagogues, and thus divert 
the stream of popular clamour from the ministry to those 
vefy individuals who had been the idols of popular venera^ 
tion. The speaker of the house of commons was pro- 
moted to the dignity of an earl ; and some other patriots 
were gratified with lucrative employments. His majesty's 
letter arrived for paying off seventy-five thousand five 
hundred pounds of the national debt. The circulatkm 
was thus animated, and the resentment of the populace 
subsiding, the kinj^m retrieved its former tranquillity* 

TRANSACTIONS IN THE EAST-INDIES. 

The ambition and intrigues of the French court, by 
which the British interest was invaded and disturbed on 
the continent of America, bad also extended itself to 
the East Indies, where tbrjr endeavoured to embroil the 
Engli sh company with divers nabobs, or princes, who 
09 
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governed different parts of the peniiuula inti^ GaDgenu 
That the reader mi^ have a clear and distinct idea of 
these transactions, we shall exhibit a short sketch of the 
English forts and settlementa in that remote country. 
The first of these we shall mention is Surat, [jSee note E, 
mt the end oftkit FbL'\ in the province so called, situated 
between the twenty-first and twenty-second dq^rees of 
north latitude; from hence the peninsula streti^es into 
the Indian ocean as far as the latitude of eight north, end- 
ing in a point at Cape Gomorin, which is the southern 
extremity. To the northward this peninsula joins to In- 
dnstan, and at its greatest breadth extends seven hundred 
miles. Upon the west, east, and south, it is washed by 
the sea. It comprehends the kingdoms of Malabar* 
Decan, Golconda, and Bisnagar, with the principalities 
of Gingi, Tanjaour, and Madura. The western side is 
distinguished by the name of the Malabar coast: the 
eastern takes the denomination of Goromandel; and, in 
Afferent parts of this long sweep, from Surat round Cape 
Comorin to the bottom of the bay of Bengal, the English 
and other European powers have, with the consent of 
tl>e mogul, established forts and trading settlements. 
All these kingdoms, properly speaking, belong to the 
mogul ; but bis power was 90 weakened by the last invasion 
of Kouli Khan, that he has not been able to assert his 
empire over this remote country; the tributary princes of 
which, and even the nabobs, who were originally governors 
appointed under their authority, have rendered themselves 
independent, and exert an absolute dominion over, their 
respective territories, without acknowledging his supe- 
riority either by tribute or homage. These princes, when 
they quarrel among themselvcis, naturally have recourse 
to the assistance of such European powers as are settled 
in or near their dominions ; and in the same manner the 
East-Indian companies of the European powers whieh 
happen to be at war with each other, never fail to in- 
terest the nabobs in the dispute. 
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ACCOUNT OP THE ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS. 

Tbs nest Eni^lish settlement to Surat, on the oout 
of the peninsula, is Bombay, in the kingdom of Decan, a 
small island, with a very convenient harbour, above five 
and forty lesgues to the south of Surat. The town is 
very populous ; but the soil is barren, and the climate un- 
healthy ; and the'commerce was rendered very precarioua 
by the neighbourhood of the famous corsair Angria, until 
bis port of Geria was taken, and his fortifications demo- 
lished. The English company likewise carry on seme 
traffic at Dabul, about forty leagues further to the south, 
in the province of Cuncan. In the same southerly pro- 
gression^ towards the point of the peninsula, we arrive at 
Carwar, in the latitude of fifteen degrees, where there is 
a small fort and factory belonging to the company, stand- 
ing on the south side of a bay, with a river capable of re- 
ceiving ships of pretty large burden. The climate here is 
remarkably salubrious: the country abounds with provi- 
«Mms of all sorts, and the best pepper of India grows in 
this neigfaboarhood. The next English settlement we 
find at Tillicbeny, where the company has erected a fort, 
to defend their commerce of pepper and cardamomoms 
from the insults of the rajah, who governs this part of 
Malabar. Hither the English trade was removed from 
Calicut, a large town that stands fifteen leagues to the 
southward of Tillicheriy, and was as well frequented as 
any port on the coast of the Indian peninsula. The most 
southerly settlement . which the English possess on the 
Malabar coast is that of Aiyengo, between the eighth 
and ninth degrees of latitude. It is defended by a r^ular 
fiort^ situated on a broad river, which falls into the sea, 
and would be very commodious for trade, were not the 
water on the bar too shallow to admit ships of consider* 
aUe burden. Then turning the Cape, and passing through 
the strait of Chilao, formed by the island of Ceylon, we 
arrive on the coast of Coromandel, which forms the eastern 
side of the isthmus. Prosecuting our course in a northern 
direction, the first English foctory we reach is that of 
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Fort St David'B, formerly called Tegapatan, situated in 
the latitude of eleven degrees forty minutes north, within 
the kingdom of Gingi. It was, about six-and-twenty 
years. ago, sold by a Mahratta prince to the East-India 
company, and, next to Bombay, is the most considerable ' 
settlement we have yet mentioned. Its territory extends 
about eight miles along the coast, and half that space up 
to the country, which is delightfully watered by a variety 
of rivers: the soil is fertile, and the climate healthy. 
The fort is regular, well provided with cannon, ammuni- 
tion, and a numerous garrison, which is the more necessary, 
on account of the neighbourhood of the French settle- 
ment at Pondicherry.* But the chief settlement be- 
longing to the company on this coast is that of Madras, 
or Fort St. George, standing farther to the northward, 
between the thirteenth and fourteenth degrees of latitude, 
and not a great way from the diamond mines of Golconda. 
It is seated on a flat, barren, scorching sand, so near the 
sea, that in bad weather, the walls are endangered by 
the mighty surges rolled in from the ocean. As the soil 
is barren, the climate is so intensely bot, that it would be . 
altogether uninhabitable, were not the heat mitigated by 
the sea breezes. On the land side it is defended by a salt 
water river, which, while it contributes to the security 
of the place, robs the inhabitants of one great comfort, by 
obstructing the springs of fresh water. The fort is a re- 
gular square, the town surrounded with walls well mounted 
with artillery, and the place, including the Black Town, 
is very populous. Madras, with several villages in the 
neighbourhood, was purchased of the king of Golconda, 
before the mogul became sovereign of this country. The 
governor of this place is not only president of Fort 
St George, but also of all the other settlements on the 
coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, as far as the island 
of Sumatra. He lives in great pomp, having inferior 
judges, who pass sentence of death occasionally on male- 
factors of any nation, except the subjects of Great Britain. 
All the compan/s affairs are directed by him and his 
council, who are invested with the power of inflicting cor* 
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poral punisbmeDt, short of life and member^ upon such 
Europeans as are in the service, and dispose of all places 
of trust and profit. By virtue of an act passed in the 
course of this very session, the military officers belongin|^ 
to the company were permitted to hold courts-martial, 
and punish their soldiers according to the deg-ree of their 
delinquency. In a word, Madras is of the utmost im- 
portance to the company for its strength, wealth, and 
the great returns it makes in callicoes and muslins. 
Towards the latter end of the last century the English 
company had a flourishing factory at Masulipatam, stand- 
ing on the north side of the river Nagundi, which se- 
parates the provinces of Golconda and Bisnagar, in the 
latitude of sixteen degrees and thirty minutes ; but now 
there is no European settlement here, except a Dutch 
factory, maintained for carrying on the chintz commerce. 
At Visgapatam, situated still farther to the northward, 
the English possess a factory, regularly fortified, on the 
side of a river, which, however, a dangerous bar has ren- 
dered unfit for navigation. The adjacent countiy affords 
cotton cloths, and the best striped muslins of India. It 
is chiefly for the use of this settlement that the company 
maintains a factory at Ganjam, the most eastern town in 
the province or kingdom of Golconda, situated in a countiy 
abounding with rice and sugar-canes. Still farther to 
the north coast, in the latitude of twenty-two degrees, 
the company maintains a factory at Balasore, which was 
formerly very considerable ; but hath been ttt very little 
consequence since the navigation of the river Huguely 
was improved. At this place every European ship bound 
for Bengal and the Ganges takes in a pilot. The climate 
is not counted veiy salubrious ; but the adjacent country 
is fruitful to admiration, and here are considerable manu- 
focture of cotton and silk. Without skilful pilots, the 
English would find it very difficult to navigate the dif- 
ferent channels through which the river Ganges discharges 
itself hito the sea at the bottom of the bay of Bengal. On 
the southern branch is a town called Pepely, where there 
was fiNnnerly an English factory, but this was removed 
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to Hufuely, one hundred and sixty miles further up tho 
river; a place which, together with the company's settle- 
ment at Calcutta, were the emporiums of their commerce^ 
for the whole kingdom of Bengal. Indeed Huguely is 
now abandoned by the English, and their whole trade 
centers at Calcutta or Fort William, which is a regular 
fortification, containing lodgings for the factors and writers, 
ttore-honses for the company's merchandise, and maga- 
sines for their ammunition. As for the governor's hous^ 
which likewise stands within the fort, it is one of the 
most regular structures in all India. Besides these settle* 
ments along the sea- coast of the peninsula, and on the 
banks of the Ganges, the English East-India company 
possess certain inland factories and posts for the conve* 
nience and defence of their commerce, either purchased 
of the nabobs and n^abs, or conquered in the course of 
the war. As the operations we propose to record were 
confined to the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, or 
the interior countries which form the peninsula intri 
Gangem, it will be unnecessaiy to describe the factory 
at Bencoolen, on the island of Sumatra, or any settlement 
which the English possess in other parts of the £ast« 
Indies. 

DISPUTE ABOUT THE GOVERNMENT OF ARGOT. 

In order to understand the military transactions of the 
English company in India, the reader will take notice* 
that immediately after the peace of Aix-la-Chapellev 
mons. . Dopleiz, who commanded for the French in that 
country, began by his intrigues to sow the seeds of dls« 
sention among the nabobs, that he might be the better 
able to fish in troubled waters. Nizam Almu^uck^ the 
mogul's viceroy of Decan, having the right of nominating 
a governor of the Carnatic, now more generally known 
by the name 6f the nabob of Arcot, appointed Anaverdy. 
Khan to that office, in the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty-five. The viceroy dying was succeeded in 
bis viceroyolty or subasbip, by his second son Nazisf ing» 
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wfaotn the mo^l confirmed. He was opposed in his pre- 
tensions by bis own cousin Muzapherzing, who bad re* 
coarse to the assistance of M. Dupleix, and obtained from 
bim a reinforcement of Europeans aiid artillery, in con- 
sideration of many presents and promises, which be ful- 
filled in the sequel. Thus reinforced, and joined by one 
Chunda Saib, an active Indian chief, be took the field 
against bis kinsman Nazirzing, who was supported by 
a body of English troops under colonel Laurence. The 
French^ dreading an engagement, retired in the night ; 
and Muzaphenring, seeing himself abandoned by all bis 
own troops, appealed to the clemency of his cousin, who 
spared his life, but detained him as a state prisoner. Id 
this situation, he formed a conspiracy against his kin 
man's life, with Nazirzing's prime minister, and the naboht 
of Cadupab and Condaneor, then in his camp ; and the 
conspirators were encouraged in their scheme l^ Dupleiit 
and Chunda Saib» who had retired to Pondicherry. Thus 
zUmulated, they murdered Nazlrzing in his camp, and 
proclaimed Muzapherzingrioeroy of Decan. In the tents 
of the murdered viceroy they found an immense treasure, 
of which a great afaare fell to M. Dupleix, whom Muza* 
pberzing the usaiper at this time associated in the govern* 
ment. By virtue of this association the Frenchman as- 
tumcd the state and formalities of an eastern prince ; and 
he and his colleague Muzapherzing appointed Chunda 
Saib nabob of Arcot; Anaverdy Kban> the late nabob, had 
been, in the year one thousand seven hundred and foity* 
nine, defeated and slain by Muzapherzing and Chunda 
Saib^ with the assistance of their French auxiliaries ; and 
bis son Mahommed Ali Khan had put himself under the 
|irot»cti<m of the English at Madras, and was confirmed 
bgr Nazirzing, as his fethef^B auccessor in the nabobship, 
or government of Arcot. This government, therefore^ 
was disputed between Mahommed Ali Khan, appointed 
by the legal viceroy Nazirzing, supported by the English 
company, and Chunda Saib, nominated by the usurper 
Mnzaphmiqg, and protected by Dupleiz, who ooos- 
vnaaded at Poadicheny. Muiapiiaezing dad not long stif* 
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y\ft hk uturpation. In the year one thounind feven 
bandred and fifty-one, the same nabolw who had pro- 
moted him to his kinsman's place, thinking themselves ill 
rewarded for their senrices, fell upon him suddenly, routed 
bis troops, and put him to death ; and dext day the chieft 
sfi th^ army proclaimed Sallabatzing, brother to Nadr- 
Mingt viceroy of Decan ; on the other hand, the mogul ap- 
pointed Gauxedy Khan, who was the elder brother of Sal- 
labatzing; and this prince confirmed Mahommed Ali Khan 
in the government of Aroot ; but the affairs of the mogul's 
court were then in such confusion, that he could not spare 
an army to support the nomination be had made. Chunda 
Saib, nabob of Arcot, having been deposed by the great 
mogul, who placed Anaverdy Khan in his room, he resolved 
to recover his government by force, and had recourse to 
the French general at Pondicberry, who reinforced him 
with two thousand sepoys, or soldiers of the country, sixty 
cafflrees, and four hundred and twenty French troops, on 
condition that, if he proved successful in his enterprise, 
be should cede to the French the town of Velur, in the 
neighbourhood of Pondicheny, with its dependencies, 
consisting of forty-five villages. Thus reinforced, he de- 
feated his rival Anaverdy Khan, who lost his life in the 
engagement, reassumed the government of Arcot, and 
punctually performed the conditions which had been sti- 
pulated by his French allies. 

MAHOMMED ALI KHAN SUPPORTED BY THE 
ENGUSH. 

Mahommbd Ali Khan, at the death of his fother had 
fled to Tiruchirapalli,' and solicited the assistance of the 
English, who favoured him with a reinforcement of mon^, 
men, and ammunition, under the conduct of major Lan- 
renoe, a brave and experienced officer. By dint of this 
supply, be gained some advantages over the enemy, who 
were obliged to retreat; but no decisive blow was given. 
Mahommed afterwards repaired in person to Fort Saint 
fiwrid'S) to demand more powerfiil succoun, aUibging that 
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lui fate was cooDected with the interest of the JEnglisb 
oompany, which in time would be obliged to abandon the 
whole coast, should they allow the enemy to pioceed in 
their ooncpiests. In consequence of these rq>resentations, 
he received another strong reinfiMrcement, under the com- 
mand of captain Cope ; but nothing of importance was 
attempted, and the English auxiliaries retired. Then 
Mahommed was attacked by the enemy, who obtained a 
complete victofy over him. Finding it impossible to main- 
tain his footing by his own strength, he entered into a 
dose alliance with the English, and ceded to them some 
commercial points, which had been long in dispute. Then 
they detached captain Cope to put Tirudiirapalli in a 
posture of defence; while captain de Gingins, a Swiss 
officer, marched at the head of four hundred Europeans 
to the nabob's assistance. The two armies being pretty 
equal in strength, lay encamped in sight of each other a 
whole month ; during which nothing happened but a few 
akinnishes, which generally terminated to the advantage 
of the En^sh auxiliaries. In order to make a diversion, 
and divide the French forces, the company resolved to 
send a detachment into the province of Arcot; and this 
WBF one of the first occasions upon which the extraordinary 
talents of Mr. Clive were displayed. He had entered into 
the service of the East-India company as a writer, and was 
considered as a person very indilierently qualified for suc- 
cacdinf in any civil station of life. He now offered his 
service m a military capacity, and actually began bis 
march to Arcot, at the head of two hundred and ten 
Europeans, with five hundred sepoys.^ 

MR. CLIVE TAKES ARCOT. 

. Such was the resolption, secrecy, and despatch, with 
which he conducted this enterprise, that the enemy knew 
nothing of his motions until he was in possession of the 
capital, which he took without opposition. The inhabit- 
ants, expecting to be plundered, offered him a large sum 
t/B spve thdr dty; bat they derived their seimrity feom 
Vol. IV. P 
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the generosity end discretion of the oonquerar. He re- 
cused the proffered ransom^ and issued a proclamation^ 
intimatin^f that those who were willing to remain in their 
bouses should be protected from insult and i^juiy, and 
the rest have leave to retire with all thar effects, except 
provisions, for which he promised to pay the full value. 
By this sage conduct he conciliated the affections of the 
people so entirely, that even those who quitted the place 
supplied him with exact intelligence of the enemy's de* 
signs, when he was besieged in the sequel. The town 
was in a little time invested by Rajah Saib, son of Chunda 
Saib» at the head of a numerous army, and the operations 
•f the siege were conducted by European engineers. 
Though their approaches were retarded by the repeated 
and resolute sallies of Mr. Clive, they at length effiected 
two breaches supposed to be practicable; and on th* 
fourteenth day of October, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-one, gave a general assault. Mr. Clivei, 
having received intimation of their design, had made suoh 
preparations for their reception, that they were repulsed 
in every quarter with great loss, and obliged to raise tl 
siege with the utmost precipitation. 

This gallant Englishman, not contented with the « 
putaiion he had acquired from bis noble defence, was no 
sooner reinforced by a detachment under captain ELirk- 
patrick from Trichinopoly, than he marched in pursuit 
of the enemy, whom he overtook in the plains of Arwu. 
There, on the third day of December, he attacked them 
ivith irresistible impetuosity; and, after an obstinate 
dispute, obtained a complete victory at a very small est- 
pense. The forts of Timeiy, Caigeveram, and AraDie* 
surrendered to the terror of his name, rather than to tha 
force of bis arms; and be returned to Fort St. David's in 
triumph. . He had enjoyed a very few weeks of repose, 
when be was summoned to the field by fresh incursions 
of the enemy. In the beginnii^ of the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-two, be marched with a 
■mall detachment to Madras, where he was Joioad Iqr a 
ceinforcemcBt from Bengalf the whola number not ex* 
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ceedinc; three bandred Europeaae, and assembled a body 
of tbe natiTesy that he might hare at least the appearanc* 
of an army. With these be proceeded to Koveripauk, 
about fifteen miles from Arcot, where be found the French 
and Indians, consisting of fifteen hundred sepoys, seven- 
teen buncfared horse, a body of natives, and one hundred 
and fifty Europeans, with eight pieces of cannon. Though 
they were advantageously posted aiid intrenched, and the 
day was already far advanced, Mr. Clive advanced against 
them with his u^iial intrepidity ; but the victory remained 
for some time in suspense. It was now darlc, and th« 
battle doubtful, when Mr. Clive sent round a detachment 
to fall in tbe rear of tbe French battery. This attacic waa 
executed with great resolution, while the English in front 
entered the intrenchments with their bayonets fiiLcd ; and, 
though very little tinctured with discipline, displayed tbe 
spirit and activity of hardy veterans. This double attack 
disconcerted the enemy in such a manner, that they soon 
desisted from all opposition. A considerable carnage 
ensued; yet the greater part of the enemy, both hone and 
foot, saved themselves by flight, under cover of the dark« 
Bess. The French, to a man, threw down their arms, and 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war; and all the 
eannon and baggage fell into the hands of the victor. 

MR. CLIVE REDUCES THREE FORTS, &c. 

Thb province of Arcot being thus cleared of the enemy, 
Mr. Clive with his forces returned to Fort St. David's, 
where he found ma^or Laurence just arrived from £ng« 
land,' to take upon him the command of the troops in. 
the company's service. On the eighteenth day of March 
this officer, accompanied by Mr. Clive, took tbe field, and 
was joined by captain de Gingim at Timchirapalli. From 
hence he detached Mr. Clive with four hundred European 
soldiers, a few Mahratta horse, and a body of sepoys, to 
cut off tbe enemy's retreat to Pondicherry. In the course 
6t this expedition be dislodged a strong body of the foe 
posted 91 Samiaveram, and obliged Chunda Saib to throw 
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a body of troops into a strong fortified temple, or pagoda, 
upon the river Koleroon, which was immediately invested. 
Tlie commanding officer, in attempting to escape, waa 
slain with some others, and the rest surrendered at dis- 
cretion. They were still in possession of another fortified 
temple, which he also hesieged in form, and reduced by 
capitulation. Having subdued these forts, he marched 
directly to Volconda, whither he understood the French 
commander D'Anteuil had retired. He found that officer 
intrenched in a village, from whence he dnive him with 
nrecipitation, and made himself master of the French 
cannon. The enemy attempted to save themselves in a 
neighbouring fort ; but the gates being shut against them 
oy the governor, who was apprehensive that they would 
be followed pell-mell l^ the English, Mr. Clive attacked 
them with great Uwy, and made a considerable slaughter; 
but his humanity being shocked at this carnage, he sent 
a flag of trace to the vanquished, with terms of capitu- 
lation, which they readily embraced. These articles im- 
ported, that D*Anteuil, and three other officers, should 
remain prisoners on parole for one year; that the gar- 
rison should be exchanged, and the money and stores b« 
delivered to the nabob whom the English supported. 

CHUNDA SAIB TAKEN AND PUT TO DEATH. 

During these transactions Chunda Saib lay encamped 
with an army of thirty thousand men at Syrinham, an 
island in the neighbourhood of Tiruehirapalli, which he 
longed eagerly to possess. Hither major Laurence marched 
with his Indian allies,^ and took his measures so well, 
that the enemy's provisions were entirely intercepted. 
Chunda Saib, in attempting to fly was taken prisoner by 
the nabob of Tanjore, an ally of the English company^ 
who ordered his heail to be struck off, in order to prevent 
the disputes which otherwise would have arisen among 
the captors.7 The main body of the army being attacked 
by major Laurence, and totally defeated, the island of 
Syrinham was surrendered, and about a thousand Euro- 
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p«aB French soldien^ under the command of Mr. Law, 
nephew to the famous Law who schemed the Mississippi 
company, fell into the hands of the conquerors, including 
thirty officers, with forty pieces of cannon, and ten mor- 
tars. M. Dupleix, though exceedingly mortified by this 
disaster, resolved to maintain the cause which he had 
espoused. He proclaimed Rajah Saib, the son of Chunda 
Saib, nabob of Arcot ; and afterwards pretended that he 
himself had received from the mogul sanids or commissions, 
appointing him governor of all the Camatic, from the 
river Kristnah to the sea ; but these sanids appeared in 
the sequel to be forged. In order to complete the comedy, 
a supposed messenger from Delhi was received at Pondi- 
cherry as ambassador from the mogul. Dupleix, mounted 
on an elephant, preceded by music and dancing women, 
in the oriental manner, received in public his commission 
from the hands of the pretended ambassador. He affected 
the eastern state, kept his durbar or court, where he ap- ' 
peared sitting cross-legged on a sofa, and received presents 
as prince of the country from his own council, as well as 
from the natives. In the mean time, hostilities continued 
between the forces of the two companies, as auxiliaries to 
the contending nabobs. ^ The English, under major Kin- 
nier, made an unsuccessful attempt upon Gingee, a strong, 
town situated to the west of Pondicheny. M^)or Lau- 
rence defeated a strong body of French and natives, com- 
manded by Dupleix's nephew, M. de Keijean, in the 
neij^hbourhood of Pondicherry, and took him prisoner, 
together with fifteen ofllcers; after this success, Mr. Clive 
reduced the forts of Covelong and Chengalput, the last 
very strong, situated about forty miles to the southward 
of Madras. On the other hand, M. Dupleix interoeptei 
at sea captain Schaub, with his whole Swiss company, 
whom he detained prisoners at Pondidierry, although the 
two nations were not at war with each other. During 
these transactions Sallabatzing, with a body of French 
under M. de Bussy, advanced towards Aorengabad, whick 
was the seat of government ; but he was opposed by a 
chief of the Mahrattas, at the head of a nnmerous 9tw^ 
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la the meui tiine,Gawd»Mly Kb«ii» the elder brotbcr of 
SaUabatxtni^, whom the mo^l had appointed Yicenigr of 
Decan, took poasesMon of his government at Aiticogabady 
where, in fourteen days alier bis arrival, he was poisoned 
hf his own sister. The mogul immediately appointed lua 
•on Schah Abadin Khan to succeed bis father; and this 
prince actually raised an annf to oome and take possessioB { 
bat the mogul's ailbirs requiring bis presence at Delhi, he 
was obliged to postpone his design, so that Sallabataiog 
was lelt without a competitor, and made a present to the 
French of all the Englkh settlements to the northward. 
Thus concluded the year one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-two. Next campaign was chiefly confined to th^ 
neigfabourbood of Trichinopoly, where nuyor Laurenoa 
made several vigorous attacks npon the enemy's army^ 
and obtained many advantages, which, however, did net 
prove decisive, beeaoie he was so much out-aumbered that 
be could never follow hie blow. 

CONVENTION BETWEEN THE EAST-INDI A COM- 
PANIES OP ENGLAND AND PRANCE. 

- In theeouneof this year, the mogul was deposed by Ui 
general Schah Abadin Khan, the viceroy of Decan^ who 
railed to the throne Allum Geer, another prince of dw 
blood. In the succeeding year, a negotiation was set on 
foot by Mr. Saunders, governor of Madras, and M. Dupka ; 
and conferences were opened at Sadrass, a Dutch settle* 
ment between Pondicberry and Fort St. George ; but this 
l»v>ved abortive ; and many other gallant dforts were made 
by major Laurence in the territory of Trichinopoly, which 
etill continued to be the scene of action. In the course of 
this year admiral Watson arrived on the coast of Core* 
mandel with a squadron of ships of war, having on board a 
regiment commanded by colonel Aldercroon ; at the same 
time the ships from Prance brought over to Pbndicheny 
the sieur Godeheu, commissary-general and governor^ 
general of all tbeir settlements, at whose arrival Duplefac 
diparted for Earope. The new governor immediate^ 
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vrote a letter to Mr. Saunders, profetsing the most pacifie 
inclinations, and proposing a suspension of arms between 
the two companies until their disputes could be amicaUj 
acUutted. This proposal was very agreeable to the go- 
vernor and council at Madras, and a cessation of arms 
actually took plaoe in the month of October, in the year 
Mie thousand seven hundred and fifty-four. Deputies 
being sent to Pbndicherry, a provisional treaty and truce 
were concluded, on condition that neither of the two com- 
panies should for the future interfere in any difference that 
might arise between the princes of the country. The other 
articles related to the places and settlements that should 
be retained or possessed by the respective companies, until 
fresh orders relating to this agreement should arrive from 
the courts of London and Versailles, transmitted by the 
two East-India companies of France and England. Until 
Mcb orders should arrive, it was stipulated that neither 
nation should be allowed to procure any new grant or 
eesiion, or to build forts for the defence of new establisb* 
anents; and that they should not proceed to any cession, 
retrocession, or evacuation of what they then possessed ; 
but every thing should remain on the footing of tUipaui^ 
detis. How pacific soever the sentiments of the French 
tttbgects might have been at this period in the East-Indies, 
certain it is, the designs of the French governors in Ame» 
liea were altogether hostile, and. their eonduct hastening 
towards a rupture, which kindled up a bloody war in every 
iUvision of the gkdbe. 

GENERAL VIEW OP THE BRITISH COLONIES 
IN NORTH AMERICA. 

- As this war may be termed a native of America, and tha 
principal scenes of it were acted on that continent, we shall, 
for the information of the reader, sketch out the situation 
of the then British colonies as they bordered on each other, 
and extended along the sea coast, from the gulf of St. Lau- 
rence as far south as the country of Florida. We shall 
tmunerate the Indian nations that lie scattered about their 
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confines, and delineate tlie manner in whicli the French' 
hemmed them in by a surprising line of fortifications. 
Should we comprehend Hudson's Bay, with the adjacent 
countries, and the banks of Newfoundland, in this geogra- 
phical detail, we might affirm that Great Britain at that 
time possessed a territory along the sea* coast, extending 
seventeen hundred miles in a direct line, from the sixtieth' 
to the thirty-first degree of northern latitude ; but as these 
two countries were not concerned in this dispute, we shall 
advance from the northward to the southern side of the gulf 
of St. Laurence ; and beginning with Acadia or Nova Sco- 
tia describe our settlements, as they lie in a southerly di- 
rection, as far as the gulf of Florida. This great tract of 
•ountiy, stretching fifteen degrees of latitude, is washed 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean : the southern boundaiy 
is Spanish Florida ; hut to the westward the limits are un- 
certain, some affirming that the jurisdiction of the colonies 
penetrates through the whole continent, as far as the South 
Sea; while others, with more moderation, think they are 
naturally bounded by the river iUionois that runs into the 
Mississippi, and in a manner connects that river with the 
chain of lakes known by the names of Michigan, Huron', 
Erie, and Ontario, the three first communicating with each 
other, and the last discharging itself into the river St. Lau- 
rence, which running by Montreal and Quebec issues into 
the bay of the 8ame denomination, forming the northera 
boundary of Nova Scotia. ,The French, who had no legal 
claim to any lands on the south side of this river, never^ 
theless, with an insolence of ambition peculiar to them- 
sdves, not only extended their forts from the source of tha 
St. Laurence, through an immense tract of that countiy, 
as far as the Mississippi, which disembogues Itself into the 
gulf of Florida; but also, by a series of unparalleled en- 
croachments, endeavoured to contract the English colonies 
within such narrow limits as would have cut oflf almost one 
half of their possessions. As we have already given a 
geographical description of Nova Scotia, and mentioned the 
particulars of the new settlement of Haliiax, we shall now. 
•nly obsenre, that it is surrounded on three sides by the sea, 
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the gulf, and river of St» Laurence ; that its original boun- 
dary to the west was the river Pentagoet; but it is now 
contracted within the river St. Croix, because the crown 
of Great Britain did, in the year one thousand six hundred 
and sixty-three, grant to the duke of York the territory 
of Sagadahack stretching from St. Croix, to the river of 
this name ; which was in the sequel, by an express charter 
from the crown, annexed to the province of Massacbusett's 
Bay, one of the four governments of New England. This 
country, situated next to Nova Scotia, lies between the' 
forty -first and forty-fifth degrees of north latitude, extend* 
ing near three hundred miles in length, and about two 
hundred in breadth, if we bound it by those tracts which 
the French possessed: no part of the settlements of this 
oountry, however, stretches above sixty miles from the 
sea. The summer is here intensely hot, and the winter 
proportionaUy severe ; nevertheless, the climate is bealtby^ 
and the sky generally serene. The soil is not favourable 
to any of the European kinds of grain ; but produces 
great plenty of maize, which the people bake into bread, 
and Iwew into beer, though their favourite drink is made 
of molasses hopped, and impregnated with the tops of th« 
spruce-fir, which is a native of this country. The ground 
raises good flax and tolerable hemp. Here are great herds 
of black cattle, some of them veiy large in sixe, a vast 
number of excellent hogs, a breed of small horses, grace* 
ful, swift, and hardy ; and large flocks of sheep, whose wool,' 
though not so fipe as that of England^ is manufactured 
with great success. 

New England is composed of the four provinces known 
by the names of New Hampshire, Massacbusett's Bay, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. It is bounded on the south 
by New York, extending northerly on both sides of the 
river Hudson, about two hundred miles into the country 
possessed by the Indians of the Five Nations, whom the 
French distinguish by the name of the Irroquois; but in 
breadth this province does not exceed fifty miles, though 
it comprehends Long-island, lying to the southward of 
Connecticut. The capital, which derives from the province 
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the name of New Yoric, ii tituateil on an excelknt harbour 
in tbe island of Manahattooy extending fourteen miles in 
length, and five in breadth, at the mouth of the noble rivisr 
Hudson, which is navigable for above two hundred miles. 
At the distance of one hundred and fifty miles from New 
York stands the town of Albany, upon the same river. 
In this place all the treaties and other transactions were 
negotiated between the English and the Irroquois, a coii« 
federacy of five Indian nations, who, by their union* 
courage, and military skill, had reduced a great number 
of other Indian trib^ and subdued a territoiy more ex- 
tensive than the whole kingdom of France. They were 
ahout fourscore years ago able to bring ten thousand war* 
riors into the field; but now their number is so greatly 
diminished by wars, epidemical diseases, and the use of 
spiritous liquors, that they cannot raise above fifteen hun- 
dred men, even though they have admitted into thdir con- 
federacy the nation of the Tuscaroras, whom the English 
drove fhim the confines of Carolina. The Mohawk Indians 
inhabit the country advanced from Albany. The northern 
extremities of New Hampshire and New York are divided 
by th • lakes Champlain and Sacrament, between which 
the French had raised the fort of Crown Point. 

Contiguous to New York, and lying along the coast, in 
a southerly direction, is the small province of New Jersey, 
bounded on the west by the river Delaware, which divides 
it from Pennsylvania, extending about one hundred and 
fifty miles in length, but in breadth not more than one 
third of that extent. The climate, soil, and produce of 
these two provinces, as well as of Pennsylvania, are similar. 
They yield great quantities of grain, sheep, horses, hogs, 
and homed cattle ; all kinds of poultry and game in great 
abundance ; vegetables of every sort in perfection* and ex- 
cellent fruit, particularly peaches and melons. Their vast 
forests abound with oak, ash, beech, cbesnut, cedar, 
walnut-tree, cypress, hickory, sassafras, and pine ; but 
the timber is not counted so fit for shipping as that of 
New England and Nova Scotia. These provinces produce 
^[TBat quantities of flax and hemp. New York afl^cdi 
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mines of iron, and very rich copper ore is found in New 
Jersey. 

Pennsylvania, lying to the soathward of New Yorlc and 
New Jersey, is bounded on the other side by Maryland, 
stretefainf two hundred and fifty miles in length, two hun- 
dred in breadth, and having no communication with tlie 
sea, except by the mouth of the river DeUiware. This pro- 
▼inee was miginally settled by Quakers, under the auspices 
of the celebrated William Penn, whose descendants are 
still proprietaries of the countty. Philadelphia, the capital, 
stands on a tongue of land, at the confluence of the two 
navigable rivers, the DeUwaro and the Sculkel, disposed hi 
the form of a regular oblong, and designed by the original 
plan to extend from the one to the other. The streets^ 
which are broad, spacious, and uniform, cross each other 
at right angles, leaving proper spaces for churches, mar- 
kets, and other public edifices, llie houses are neatly built 
of brick, the quays spacious and magnificent, the ware- 
hodses large and numerous, and the docks commodious 
and well contrived for ship building. Pennsylvania is under* 
stood to extend as for northerly as the banks of the lake 
Erie, where the French erocted a fort. They also raised 
another at some distance to the southward of the Ririere- 
au-Beuf, and made other encroachments on this colony. 

Adjoining to part of Pennsylvania, on the sea-coast, 
lies the province of Maryland, a tract of land situated along 
the bay of Chesapeak, in length about one hundred and 
forty miles, and near^ of the same breadth, bounded on 
the north by Pennsylvania, on the east by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and by the river Potowmack on the south. This 
country was fint planted with Roman-catholics by lord Bal- 
timore, to whom Charles II. granted it by patent. In the 
sequel, however^ peo]^ of all religions were admitted into 
this settlement, and indulged with liberty of conscience, 
and at present the reigning rdigion is that of the English 
church. The climate is very sultry in summer, and not 
very salubrious. The soil is fruitful, and produces a great 
quantity of tobacco, which the people cultivate as their 
•fcapk commodity. The seat of government is established 
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at Annapolis> a smaU town beautifully situated on the river 
Patuxent. 

Tracing the sea-coast still southerly, the next settle 
ment is Virginia, watered on the north by the river PotoW' 
mack, which is the boundary between this and the colony 
last described, having the bay of Chesapeak to the east, 
bounded on the south by Carolina, and extending west^ 
ward without any prescribed limits, though the plantations 
have reached no farther than the great. Allegany moun- 
tains ; so that the province, as now possessed, stretches in 
length above two hundred and forty miles, and in breadth 
not above two hundred, lying between the fifty-fifth and 
fortieth degrees of latitude. In sailing to Virginia, navi- 
gators steer through a strait formed by two points, called 
the Capes, into the bay of Chesapeak, a laige inlet that 
runs three hundred miles into the country from south to 
north, covered from the Atlantic Ocean by the eastern side 
of Maryland, and a small portion of Virginia on the same 
peninsula. This noble bay is about eighteen miles broad 
for a considerable space, and seven at its narrowest part, 
yielding generally nine fathoms depth of water ; on botU 
sides it receives many navigable rivers, those on the Vir^ 
ginia side being known by the name of James River, York 
River, the Rappahannock, and Potowmack. This country, 
especially towards the sea, lies very low and swampy, and 
the soil is extremely fertile. The air and weather are 
variable, the heats of summer excessive, the frosts of 
winter sudden, and intensely cold; so that, upon the 
whole, the climate is neither very agreeable nor healthy, 
the people being particularly subject to agues and pleuritic 
disorders. The province abounds with vast forests of tim- 
ber ; the plains are covered with a surprising luxuriancy 
of vegetables, flowers, and flowering shrubs, diffusing the 
most delicious fragrance. The ground yields plenty of 
com, and every soil: of fruit in great abundance and per- 
fection. Horned cattle and hogs have here multiplied to 
admiration, since they were first imported from Europe. 
The animals, natives of this and the neighbouring coun- 
tries, are deer, panthers or tigers, bears, wolves, foxes, 
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squirrels^ racoons, and creatures called opossums, with aa 
iiifinite variety of beautiful birds, aod a diversity of ser- 
pents, among which the rattlesnake is the most remark- 
able. 

Virginia is bojnded to the south by the two Carolinas, 
ntu'ated between the forty-sixth and thirty-first degrees of 
latitude ;- the length amounting to upwards of four hun- 
dred miles, and the breadth extending near three hundred, 
as far as the Indian nations called the Catawbas, the 
Creeks, and Cherokees. The country of Carolina is divided 
into two governments, of which the most northern is the 
most inconsiderable. The climate in both is the same, as 
well as the soil : the first is warm, though not mihealthy ; 
the last extremely fertile, yielding every thing in plenty 
which is produced in Virginia, besides abundance of excel- 
lent oranges, and some conunodities which are not found 
to the northward. North Carolina, though not so opulent, 
is more populous than the southern part. The colonists 
of North Carolina carry on a considerable traffic in tar, 
pitch, turpentine, staves, shingles, lumber, com, peas, 
pork, and beef, tobacco, deer skins, indigo, wheat, rice» 
bee's- wax, tallow, bacon, and hog's-lard, cotton, and 
squared timber, live cattle, with the skins of beaver, 
nooon, fox, minx, wild-cat, and otter. South Carolina is 
much better cultivated; the people are more civilized, and 
the commerce more important. The capital of this pro* 
vince, called Charles Town, is finely situated at the con- 
fluence of two navigable rivers, having the advantage of 
a commodious harbour. Their trade, exclusive of the arti- 
cles we have already mentioned as common to this govern- 
ment and that of North Carolina, consists of two chief 
staple commodities, rice and indigo, which they cultivate 
with great success ; and they have likewise made some pro- 
gress in the culture of silk. 

The most southern of all our settlements on this coast 
is Geoigia, extending about sucty miles from north to south, 
akmg die searshore ; but widening in the inland parts to 
above one lumdied and fifity, and stretching almost three 
hundred frpin tha ita to th» Apalarhian mottnteins. This 

VouIV. 
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eoantiy diflfen very little from that of South Carolina^ 
with which it borden ; yet the summer is here more hut^ 
and the soil not so fertile. SaTannnhy the capital, stands 
commodiously for trade, about ten miles from the sea, on 
a river of the same name, navigable with lar^ boats two 
hundred miles faither up to the second town called Au- 
puta, a place that flourishes by the Indian trade of skhu, 
which the inhabitants carry on with their neighbours the 
Creeks, the Chickesawb, and the Cherokees, who are the 
most numerous and powerful tribes in America. Geoi^gia 
is bounded on the south by the river Attamaha, at no 
great distance from the Spanish fort of St. Augustin. 

THE FRENCH SURPRISE LOG'S TOWN. 

Havino thus exhibited a succinct view of the British 
colonies in North America, for the information of the 
reader, we shall now resume the thread of our histoiy, 
and particularize the transactions by which the present 
year was distinguished on this extensive continent. The 
government of England having received nothing but eva* 
sive answers from the court of France, touching the com- 
plaints that were made of the encroachments in America, 
despatched orders to all the governors of that country to 
fepel force by force, and drive the French from their set- 
tlements on the river Ohio. Accordingly, the provinces 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania took this important affair 
Into their consideration ; but wlule they deliberated, the 
French vigorously prosecuted their designs on the other 
jride of the mountains. They surprised Log's Town, which 
the Virginians had built upon the Ohio \ made themselves 
masters of the Block-bouse and Truck-house, where th^ 
found skins and other commodities to the amount oif 
twenty thousand pounds, and destroyed all the British 
traders, except two who found means to escape. At the 
tame time, M. de Contrecoeur, with a thousand men, and 
eighteen pieces of cannon, arrived in three hundred canoes 
from Venango, a fort they bad raised on the banks of the 
Ohiob and reduced by surprise a British fort wbidi tbi 
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Virginians bad built on tbe forki of the Monaa^bd% 
tbat runs into tbe same river. 

CONFERENCE WITH THE INDIANS. 

Thbsb hofttilities were followed by divers skiimisbes 
between tbe people of the two nations, wbicb were foug^bt 
with various success. At length tbe governors of the 
fingllsfa settlements received orders from England to form 
a political confederacy, foi their mutual defence; and the 
fovemor of New York was directed to confer with tbe 
chiefs of the Six Nations, with a view to detach them 
from the French interest by dint of promises and presents 
of value, sent over for that purpose. A congress was ac- 
cordingly appointed at Albany, to which place tbe go- 
vernor of New York repaired, accompanied by commis- 
sioners from all tbe other British settlements ; but a very 
small number of Indians arrived, and even these seemed 
to be indifferent to the advances and exhortations that 
were made by the English orator. The truth is, the 
French bad artfully weaned them from their attachment 
to the subjects of Great Britain. Nevertheless, they ac 
cepted the presents, renewed their treaties with the king 
of England, and even demanded his assistance in driving 
the French from the posts and possessions they bad usurped 
within the Indian territories. It was in consequence of 
the measures here taken, tbat colonel Washington was 
detached from Virginia with four bnndred men, and oc» 
t!upied a post on the banks of the river Ohio, where he 
threw up some works, and erected a kind of occasional 
fort, in hopes of being able to defend himself in that 
situation, until be should be joined by a reinforeement 
from New York, which, however, did not arrive. 

COL. WASHINGTON DEFEATED AND TAKEN BY 
THE FRENCH. 

While be remained in this situation, De Viller, a 
French commander, at the head of nine hundred men. 
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beini; on his march to dislodge Washington, detached one 
Jamonville, an inferior officer, with a small party, and 
a formal summons to colonel Washington, requiring hlni 
to quit the fort, which he pretended was built on ground 
belonging to the French, or their allies. So little regard 
was paid to this intimation, that the English fell upon 
this party, and, as the French affirm, without the least 
provocation, either slew or took the whole detachment. 
De Viller, incensed at these unprovoked hostilities, 
marched •up to the attack, which Washington for some 
time sustained under manifold disadvantages. At length, 
however, he surrendered the fort upon capitulation, for 
the performance of which he left two officers as hostages 
in the hands of the French ; and in his retreat was terribly 
harassed by the Indians, who plundered his baggage, and 
massacred his people. This event was no sooner known 
in England, than the British ambassador at Paris received 
directions to complain of it to the French ministry, as 
an open violation of the peaces but this representation 
had no effect. 

DIVISIONS AMONG THE BRITISH COLONIES. 

BloTH nations by this time foresaw that a rupture would 
be inevitable, and each resolved to make suitable pre- 
par^ions. France continued to send reinforcements of 
men, and supplies of ammunition to Quebec, for the pro- 
secution of her ambitious projects ; and the ministry of 
Great Britain transmitted sialutary cautions to the gover- 
nors of the provinces in North America, exhorting them 
to join their endeavours for repelling the incursions of the 
enemy. Such an union as seemed necessary for their 
common, preservation was not easily efifected. The dif- 
ferent colonies were divided by different views and interests, 
both religious and political; besides, every settlement 
was distracted into factions, formed by the governor and 
the demagogues of the assembly ; in other words, an op- 
position like that in parliament, and a continual struggle 
hetveeo the liberties of the people and the prerogative 
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of the proprietor, whether sovereign or sulgect. Mr. Din- 
widdle, governor of Virginia, having demanded a certain 
perquisite or fee for eveiy patent he should pass for land, 
the assembly voted his demand illegal, arbitrary, and op- 
pressive. They declared that every man who paid it should 
be deemed an enemy to his country, and sent over an 
agent to London, to solicit the suppression of this im- 
position. The representatives of the people in Pennsyl- 
vania wasted the time in vain deliberations and violent 
disputes with their proprietors, while the enemy infested 
their frontiers. The colony of New York was filled with 
discontent and animosity. Sir Danvers Osbom, who had 
been appointed governor of this province, died immediately 
after his arrival at New York, and the instructions he 
had received were exposed to public censure. The pre- 
amble inveighed severely against the want of duty, alle- 
giance, loyalty, and imanimity, which had lately appeared 
so notorious in the assembly of that province, who had 
violated the royal commission and instructions, by as- 
suming to themselves the power to dispose of public 
money in. the laws which they had occasionally passed. 
This gentleman was, therefore, directed to insist upon 
the reformation of all those public abuses, and upon the 
establishment of a certain supply for the service of the 
government, as well as upon the settlement of a salary 
for himself. Moreover, his nuyesty, in these instruations, 
signified his will and pleasure, that aU money raised for 
the s'lpply and support of government, or upon any emer- 
gency for immediate service, should be disposed of and > 
applied properly to the use for which it might be granted, 
by warrant from the governor, by and with the advice 
and consent of the council of the province, and no other- 
wise: that, nevertheless, the assembly riiould be per- 
mitt^, from time to time, to view and examine thc) 
accounts of money disposed of, by virtue of laws which 
they had enacted : that if any member of the council, or 
officer holding place of trust or profit within the govern- 
ment, should, in any manner whatever, give his assent to, 
or in anywise advise or concur with the assembly in 
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paMiBgf any act or vote, whereby the royal prerogative 
might b« lessened or impaired, or any money be raised 
or disponed of for the public service, contrary to, or in- 
eonsistent wich, the method prescribed by these instnic* 
tiouB, tbe g<iYenior should forthwith remove or suspend 
such counsellor or officer so offending, and give an im- 
mediate account of his proceedings to the commissionen 
of trade and plantations. These were peremptory ii\)une- 
tions, which plainly proved that the ministry was deter- 
mined to support the prerogative with a high hand; but 
it must be owned, at the same time, that abundance of 
provoeation had been given, by the insolent opposition of 
some turbullnt individuals, who had exerted all their in- 
fluence in disturbing and distressing the views and designs 
of the government. While the British colonies in America 
were, by these divisions, in a great measure disabled firi<»ii 
making vigorous efibrts against the common enemy, the 
administration at home began to exert itself for their de»> 
fence. Oliicen were appointed for two regiments, consiit- 
ing of two battalions each, to be raised in America, and 
commanded by sir William Pepperel and governor Shirl^» 
who had enjoyed the same command in the last war, aad 
a body uf troops was destined for the same service. 

HEREDITARY PRINCE OF HESSE-CASSEL PRO- 
FESSES THE CATHOLIC RELIGION. 

• The most remarkhble incident that marked this year» 
im the continent of Europe, was the conversion of tbe 
bereditjiry prince of Hesse^Cassel, who had espoused the 
princess Maiy of England. He now declared himself a 
Roman -catholic, and was supposed to have been cajoled 
te this prttfesaion by the promises of certah) powers, who 
^tsred his ambition, in order to weaken tbe protcstant 
Interest in Germany. His father, though deeply afiteeted 
hy his sen's apostacy, did not fail to take immediate mea^ 
9Uie« for preventing tbe evil consequences which might 
otherwifis have flowed from his delectmn. He forthwith 
jMemhled the ttates of tbe landgraviatej in order to taki» 
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such measures us might appear necessary to maintain the 
religion, laws, and constitution of the country ; and the 
prince was laid under certain restrictions, which he did 
not find it an easy task to set aside. It was enacted that 
when the regency should devolve to him by suGcession, 
he should not have it in his power to alter the established 
laws, or grant any church to persons of the Roman com* 
munion, for the public exercise of their religion; and that 
he should be excluded from all share in the education 
of his sons, the eldest of whom should be put in possession 
of the country of Hanau upon his father's accession to 
the regency of the landgraviate. These resolutions were 
guaranteed by the kings of Prussia and Denmark, by the 
niaritime powoB, and the evangelic body of the empire. 

PARLIAMENT or PARIS rbgallbd from EXILB. 

Thb exile of the parliament of Paris, far fifom having 
intimidated the other tribunals from performing what 
they apprehended to be their duty, served only to inflame 
the discontents of the people, and to anunate all the 
eonrts of justice to a full exertion of their authority. The 
ehatelot continued to prosecute those priests, who refused 
the sacrament to persons whose consciences would not 
allow them to subscribe to the bull Unigenitu8,even after 
three of their members were sent to the Bastile. The 
same prosecutions were carried on, and bc^d remonstrances 
published by the parliaments of Aix and Rouen. In a 
word, the whole kingdom was filled with such confusion 
as threatened a total suppression of justice, in a general 
spirit of disailection, and universal anarchy. The prelates, 
meanwhile, seemed to. triumph in the combustion they 
had raised. They entered into associations to support 
each other ; they intrigued at court, and harassed the 
king with insolent declarations, till he grew tired of their 
proceedings, and opened his eyes to the fatal consequeneea 
oi their pride and obstinacy. He even took an oppor« 
tnnity of exhorting the archbishop of Paris to act more 
iQitably to the character of a eiergyman. He recalled 
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tbe parliament from exile, and they returned in triumph, 
amidst the acclamations of tbe people, who celebrated 
their arrival at Paris with the most extravag^ant demon- 
strations of joy; and the archbishop, notwithstanding^ the 
kinf^'s express declaration to the contrary, still persisting 
in countenancing the recusant priests, was banished to 
Conflans-sous-Charenton. 

AFFAIRS OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

In Spain, the interest of Great Britain was so warmly 
espoused, and so powerfully supported by Mr. Wall, who 
bad been resident in England, that the French party, 
though countenanced by the queen-mother, and sustained 
with all the influence of the marqius de la Ensenada, 
the prime minister, was totally defeated. The king being 
convinced, that it would be for the interest of his sul> 
jects to live on good terms with England, and well ap- 
prized of Ensenada's intrigues, ordered that minister to 
be arrested and confined, and bestowed upon Mr. Wall 
the best part of bis employments. Nevertheless, the 
Spaniards in the West-Indies continued to oppress the 
subjects of Great Britain, employed in cutting Iflgwooc*- 
in the bay of Honduras ; and representations x)n this head 
being made to the court of Madrid, the dispute was ami- 
cably adjusted between Mr. Wall and sir Benjamin Keene, 
tbe British ambassador. While the interest of Britain 
thus triumphed in Spain, it seemed to lose ground at 
the court of Lisbon. His Portuguese majesty had formed 
yast projects of an active commerce, and even established 
an East India company : in the mean time he could not 
help manifesting his chagrin at the great quantities of 
gold which were yearly exported from his dominions, as 
the balance due from his subjects on English commodities. 
In his endeavours to check this traffic, which he deemed 
80 detrimental to his subjects, be inflicted hardships on 
the British merchants settled at Lisbon : some were im- 
prisoned on frivolous pretences: others deprived of tlieir 
property, and obliged to quit the kingdom. He insisted 
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upon laying an inipositk>n of two per cent, on all the 
Portuguese gold that should be exported; but the profits 
of the trade would not bear such an exaction. Meanwhile, 
there being a scarcity of com in Portugal, the kingdom 
was supplied from England ; and the people having no- 
thing but gold to purchase this necessary supply, the 
king saw the necessity of conniving at the exportation of 
his coiuy and the trade reverted into its former channel. 

SESSION OPENED. 

On the fourteenth day of November the king of Great 
Britain opened the session of parliament with an harangue, 
which intimated nothing of an approachuig rupture. He 
said, that the general state of affairs in Europe had un- 
dergone very little alteration since their last meeting; 
that he had lately received the strongest assurances from 
bis good brother the king of Spain of friendship and con- 
fidence, which he would cultivate with harmony and good 
fiaith. He declared his principal view should be to 
strengthen the foundation, and secure the duration of a 
general peace ; to improve the present advantages of it 
for promoting the trade of his good subjects, and protects 
ing those possessbns which constituted one great source 
of their wealth and commerce. Finally, he exhorted 
them to complete their plan for appropriating the forfeited 
estates in the Highlands to the service of the public. He 
probably avoided mentioning the encroachments of France, 
that he might supply no handle for debates on the ad- 
dress, which was carried in both houses almost without 
opposition. The government seemed determined to humble 
the insolence of the French councils ; and this disposition 
was so agreeable to the people in general, that they grudged 
no expense, and heartily concurred with the demands of 
the ministry. 

|The commons granted for the service of the ensuing 
year four millions seventy-three thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-nine pounds ; one millton of that sum ex- 
pressly given for enabling his majesty to augment his 
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forces l)gr land and B«*a. Thirty-two thousand pounds were 
allotted its a subsidy to the kin^ of Poland, and twenty 
thousand to the elector of Bavaria. These gratifications 
met with little or no opposition in the committee of supply; 
because it was taken for granted, that, in case of a rup* 
ture, France would endeavour to avail herself of her supe- 
riority by laud, by invading his Britannic majesty's German 
dominions ; and therefore it might be neoessaiy to secure 
the assistance of such allies on the continent. That they 
prognosticated aright, with respect to the deigns of that 
ambitious power, will soon appear in the course of this 
histoiy s which will also demonstrate how little depend- 
ence is to be placed upon the profiessed attachment of sub* 
fiidiary princes. The supplies were raised by the standing 
branches of the revenue, the land-tax and malt-tax, and 
a lottery for one million ; one hundred thousand pounds 
of it to be deducted for the service of the public, and the 
remaining nine hundred thousand to be charged on the 
produce of the sinking-fund, at the rate of three per cent, 
per annum, to comnience from the fifth day of January, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-six. The 
civil transactions of this session were confined to a few 
objects. Divers new regulations were made for encourag- 
ing aiid improving the whale and white herring fishery, at 
well as for finiabmg and putting in a proper state of de- 
fence a new fort, lately built at Anamabo on the coaat of 
Africa. 

BILL IN BEHALF OF CHELSEA PENSIONERS. 

Mr. Pitt, the paymaster-general of the forces, brought 
in a bill, which will evei' remain a standing monument 
of his humanity. - The poor disabled veterans who ei^foyed 
the pensbn of Chelsea hospital, were so iniquitously op- 
pressed hy a set of misiTeants, who supplied them with 
money per advance, at the most exorbitant rates of usury, 
that many of them, with their families, were in danger 
of starving ; and the intention of government in granting 
fuch a comfortable tubsistence was in a great measure 
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defeated. Mr, Pitt, perceiving^ that this evil ori^nally 
floved frpm the delay of the first payment) which the 
pensioner could not touch till the expiration of a whole 
year after he had been put upon the list, removed this 
necessity of borrowinc:, by providini? hi the bill, that half 
a year's pension should be advanced half a year befure 
it is due ; and the practice of usury w&^ effectually pre- 
vented by a clause, enacting, that all contracts should be 
void by which any pension might be mortga^. This 
humane reflation was unanimously approved, and hav- 
ing passed through both houses with uncommon expe- 
ditioo, received the royal assent. 

Notwithstanding the unanimity manife<;ted by thecom* 
mons, in eveiy thing renting to the measures for acting 
vigorously against the common enemy of the nation, they 
were remarkably disturbed and divided by a contested 
election of members for Oxfordshire. In the course of 
this dispute, the strength and influence of what they called 
the old and new interest, or, to speak more intelligibly, 
of the tories and whigs in that county, were fully displayed. 
The candidates sustained on the shoulders of the old in- 
terest, were lord viscount Wenman and sir James Dash- 
wood : their competitors, whom the new interest supported, 
and of consequence the ministry countenanced, were lord 
Parker and sir Edward Turner. Never was any contention 
of this kind maintained with more spirit and animosity, 
or carried on at a greater expense. One would have ima- 
gined that each side considered it as a dispute which must 
have determined, whether the nation should enjoy its 
ancient liberty, or tamely submit to the fetters of cor- 
ruption. Noblemen and gentlemen, clergymen and ladies, 
employed all their talents and industry in canvassing for 
either side, throughout every township and village in the 
county. Scandal emptied her whole quiver of insinuation, 
calumny, and lampoon; corruption was not remiss iii 
promises and presents : houses of entertainment were 
opened ; and nothing was for some time to be seen but 
scenes of tumult, not, and intoxication. The fMtenue of 
mnv^ an ladqieDdent prince oa the eontlittnt iflpdd noC 
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bave been s>'.Sicient to afford such sums of money as were 
expeuued in the course of this dispute. At length they 
proceeded to election, and the sheriff made a double re- 
turn of all the four candidates, so that not one of them 
could sit, and the county lemained without a representative 
until this ambiguous aihiir could be decided in the] house 
of commons. About the middle of November petitions 
bein^ presented by the four candidates^ as well as by the 
gentlemen, clergy, and other freeholders of the county* 
complaining of an undue electioa, and double return^ the 
matter of these petitions was heard at the bar of the house 
on the third day of December. The counsel for lord 
Wenman and sir James Dashwood alleged, that they had 
the msyority of votes upon the poll, and this circumstance 
was admitted by the counsel on the other side; then th^ 
proceeded to prove by evidence, that, after closing the poll, 
the sheriff declared the majority of votes to be in favoiu; 
of these two candidates, and adjourned the court from the 
twenty-third day of April to the eighth of May ; so thai 
the scrutiny demanded, and granted oh the behalf of lord 
Parker and sir Edward Turner could not be discussed be- 
fore the last day of the month, when the writ was returna- 
ble ; that the scrutiny did not begin till the ninth day of 
May, when the time was protracted by disputes about the 
manner in which it should be carried on; that lord Parker 
and sir Edward Turner were allowed to oliject, through 
the whole poll, to the votes on the other side, on pretence 
that their competitors should be permitted to answer these 
objections, and, in their turn, object through the whole 
poll to the voters for lord Parker and sir Edward Turner, 
who should, in the last place, have leave to answer : that 
lord Wenman and sir James Dashwood had disapproved 
of this method, because they apprehended it might induce 
their competitors to make such a number of frivolous ob- 
jections, that they should not h)ive time to answer one 
half of them, much less to make olijectrons of their own 
before the writ should be returned: that they foresaw 
tttch a number of frivolous objections were made, as en« 
grossed the attention of the court till the twenty-seventh 
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day of May ; bo that they could not begin to antwer any of 
these otijections till the twenty-eighth ; and oii the thir- 
tietby the sheriif, having closed the scrutiny, made the 
double return. The proof being exhibited, the counsel 
insisted, that, as they had established a majority on the 
poll, and demonstrated that this majority neither was 
nor could be overthrown by such an unfinished scrutiny, 
it was incnmbeat on the other side to proceed upon the 
merits of the election, by endeavouring to overthrow that 
nu^ority of which their clients were in possession. A 
question in the house being carried to the same purpose, 
losni Wenman and sir James Dash wood objected to five 
hundred and thirty voters on the other side, whom they 
proposed to disqualify. Their counsel examined several 
witnesses, to prove the partiality of the sheriff in favour 
of lord Parker and sir Edward Turner, and to detect these 
candidates in the practice of bribery ; for which purpose 

they produced a letter in their own hand- writing 

1755. They afterwards proceeded to disqualify particular 
Toten:, and summed up their evidence on the twenty- 
%rst day of January. Then the counsel for the other side 
began to refute the charge of partiality and corruption; 
and to answer the objections that had been made to 
particular voters. They produced evidence to prove, that 
customary freeholds, or customary holdings, bad voted at 
elections in the counties of Glamorgan, Monmouth, Glou- 
cester, Wells, and Hereford; and that the customary 
tenants of the manor of Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, had 
been reptfted capable of voting, and even voted at elections 
for that county. In a word, they continued to examine 
evidences, argue and refute, prove and disprove, until the 
twenty-third day of April, when, after some warm debates 
and divisions in the house, lord Parker and sir Edward 
Turner were declared duly elected; and the clerk of the 
eiown was ordered to amend the return, by erasing the 
names of lord Wenman and sir James Dashwood. Many, 
who presumed to think for themselves, without recollect- 
ing the power and influence of the administration, were 
astonished at the issue of this dispute , whi«b» h6waver» 
Vol. IV, R 
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miffbt luYe easily been foreseen; inasmuchy as, during 
the course of the proceedings^ most^ if not all, of the 
many questions debated in the bouse were determined by 
a great majority in favour of the new interest. A gpreat 
number of copyholders had been admitted to vote at this 
election, and the sheriff incurred no censure for allowing 
them to take the oath appointed by law to be taken by 
freeholders : nevertheless, the commons carefully avoided 
determining the question, whether copyholders possessed 
of the yearly value of forty shillings, dear of all deductions^ 
have not a right to vote for knights to represent the shire 
within which their copyhold estates are situated? This 
point being left doubtfiil by tiie legislature, puts it often 
in the power of the sheriff to return which of the candi- 
dates he pleases to support ; for if the majority of the 
voting copyholders adheres to the interest of hisfovouritey 
he will admit thdr votes both on the poll and the scrutiny ; 
whereas, should they be otherwise disposed, he will reject 
tbem as unquali6ed. What effect this practice may have 
upon the independency of pariiament every person must 
perceive who reflects, that in almost all the counties of 
England the high sheriffii are annually appointed by the 
minister for the time being. 

MESSAGE FROM THE KING TO THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 

Tbb «ttsntk>n of the legislature was chiefly tamed 
upon the conduct of France, whidi preserved no mediumy 
but seemed intent upon striking some important blow» 
that might serve as a declaration of war. At Brest, and 
other ports in tha]t kingdom, the French were employed 
in equipping a |)ibwerful armament, and made no scruple 
to own it was intended for North America. Towards the 
latter end of March sir Thomas Robinson, secretary of 
state, brought a message from the king to the parliament, 
intimating, that his majesty having at the beginning of 
tiie session declared his prindpal object was to preserve 
the poblie tranquillity, and at the same time to protect 
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those possessioiis which constitute one great source of the 
csommerce and wealth of his kin^oms, he now found it 
necessary to acquaint the house of commons, that the 
present situation of affairs made it requisite to augment 
his forces by sea and land, and to take such other meap 
sures as might best tend to preserve the general peace of 
Europe, and to secure the just rights and possessions of 
his crown in America, as well ais to repel any attempts 
whatsoever that might be made to support or counteuanct 
any desig^ns which should be formed against his mi^)esty 
and his kingdoms ; and liis majesty doubted not but his 
ftuthfttl commons, on whose affection and zeal he entirely 
relied, would enable him to make such augmentations^ 
and to take such measures for supporting the honour of 
his crown, and the true interest of his people, and for th« 
security of his dominions in the present critical conjunc- 
ture, as the exigency of affairs might require ; in doing 
which his majesty would have as much regard to the 
ease of his g^Ml subjects as should be consistent with 
their safety and welfare. In answer to this message a 
very warm and affectionate address was presented to his 
majesty; and it was on this occasion that the million 
was granted for augmenting his forces by sea and land. 
[See note F, at the end of this Fol,] The court of Ver- 
sailles, notwithstanding the assiduity and despatch which 
they were exerting, in equipping armaments, and embark- 
ing troops, for the support of their ambitious schemes in 
America, still continued to amuse the British ministry 
with general declarations, that no hostility was intended 
nor the least infringement of the treaty. 

Ct)URT OF VERSAILLES AMUSES THE ENGUSH 
MINISTRY. 

Thb earl of Albemarie, the English ambassador at 
Paris, having lately died in that city, these* assurances 
were communicated to the court of London by the mar- 
quis de Mirepoix, who resided in England with the same 
•baracter, which he had supported since his first arrival 
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with equal honour and politeness. On this occasion be 
himself was so far imposed upon fay the instructions he 
had received, that he believed the professions of bis court 
were sincere, and seriously endeavoured to prevent a rup- 
ture between the two nations. At len^h, however, their 
preparations were so notorious that he began to suspect 
the consequence ; and the English ministry produced such 
proofs of their insincerity and doulde dealing, that he 
' seemed to be struck with astonishment and chagrin. He 
repaired to France, and upbraided the ministry of Ver- 
sailles for having made him the tool of their dissimulation. 
They referred him to the king, who ordered him to retura 
to Londoj^, with fresh assurances of his pacific intentions j 
but bis practice agreed so ill with his professions, that the 
ambassador had scarce obtained an audience to commu- 
nicate them, when undoubted intelligence arrived, that 
a powerful armament was ready to sail from Brest and 
Rochefort, The government of Great Britain, roused by 
this information, immediately took the most expeditious 
methods for equipping a squadron ; and towards the latter 
end of April, admiral Boscawen sailed with eleven ships 
of the line and one frigate, having on board a consideraUe 
number of land forces, to attend the motions of the enemy ; 
but more certain and particular intelligence arriving soon 
after, touching the strength of the French fleet, which 
consisted of twenty-five ships of the line, besides frigates 
and transports, with a great quantity of warlike stores^ 
and four thousand regular troops, commanded by the 
baron Oieskau, admiral Holboume was detached with six 
ships of the line, and one frigate, to reinforce Mr. Bos- 
cawen ; and a great number of capital ships were put in 
commission. In the beginning of May the French fleet, 
commanded by Mr. Macnamara, an officer of Irish extrac- 
tion, sailed from Brest, directing his course to North 
America; but, after having proceeded beyond the chops 
of the English channel, he returned with nine of the 
capital ships, while the rest of the armament continued 
their course, under the direction of M. Bois de la Mothe. ^ 
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SESSION CLOSED. 

On the twenty-fifth day of April the king went to the 
house of lords, where, after giving the royal assent to the 
hills then depending ; for granting a certain sum out of 
the sinking fund for the relief of insolvent debtors, for 
the better regulation of marine forces on shore, for the 
better raising of marines and seamen, and to several other 
public and private bills : his majesty put an end to the 
session of parliament by a speech, in which he acquainted 
the two houses, that the zeal they had shown for sup- 
porting the honour, rights, and possessions of his crown, 
had afforded him the greatest satisfaction : that his desire 
to preserve the public tranquillity had been sincere and 
uniform: that he had religiously adhered to the stipulations 
of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and made it his care 
not to ii^ure or ofiend any power whatsoever; but that 
be never could entertain a thought of purchasing the 
name of peace at the expense of suffering encroachments 
upon, or of yielding up, what justly belonged to Gre^t 
Britain, eitber by ancient possession or by solemn treaties : 
that the vigour and firmness of his parliament, on this 
important occasion, had enabled him to be prepared for 
such contingencies as might happen : that if reasonable 
and honourable terms of accommodation could be agreed 
upon, be wonld be satisfied, and, at all events, rely on 
the justice of his cause, the eflfectual support of his people, 
and the protection of Divine Providence. The parliament 
was then prorogued to the twenty-seventh of May. 
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NOTES. 



I ThcmwrndbcMkof UAofM bud, 
with ■ hmdablc vfMt of cbrictMni 
m^Atm ndpkttwtkropy, RMMnUy 
•ppiwrad of Che hrfalgmc* gmted 
M «heir Hcbnw hrcthNB ; sad now 
•h«r MqalMMd ta the pvspOMd m- 
B«a with the MOM pudw diMfctioB, 
ttMgh CM of «h« BUBlwr coBtendcd 
Ibr the Mvtav ckue which the Mm 
of y - ' hod reeowBcndcd. 

t The trade coMbte of long clothe of 



drinoply, dtMted neor the river €■»• 
verl, oboretwo hoadnd mike to tte 
•eathimd of Modiai, k tho capital 
•f anBoUUagdoa behMfiartethe 
gOTerancBt of Areot, and booodad 
•« At eart bf On UiCdoM of Taa- 

« Tha Mpofi «N 1h« ■trooMrto «f 
MMcauilC7,whoaMhiiad«i *" 



ft M4or UarcBce had Mflod ftr B^ 
landinthejreor I7&0. 

6 HbaroqrcoMieMd of twelve hmdred 
Eanvnaa and TopoMee ia bona* 
liooa, two theaeaad Mpogm, with Iho 
fiwece of the Nabob, the kiagi of Tu- 
jore, Mninack, aad the Mahrattaet 
aoMMintinf to 6ftren hundred hofea 
aad ttn thonaaad iaftntry. To| 
dceoaadaate ftfoB tr 



The MahnttAi arc aatirc Indiana of 
avoqr nnnerana and poweifU natioB, 
which hath more than once civea 
law to the M(^I. 
7 Chanda Saib demanded hmo of the 
Taigore fencral to paw throa|^ hi* 
camp to Taiqore, and th^ reqncak 
wae fmatcdt bat inataod of betng 
allowed to paa^ ha wae detained pti. 
•oner, and ae the attice conld not 
agree abant the manner ia wUA ho 
abonld be dlipoeed of, eome of tha 
Taqjoio tOeerii of timr own accord. 
aadod<hediepnte>bycntting«tfbii 
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CHAPTER X. 

pmmtMM fer War....Eut Ptalci% MedM af^Mt ikt Va^fa gabf to Hmo- 
fW....|UtMC3r «|iH"l*< iniiW Ha IUi«rtr^ AWnc*....BgMMPWIi Ek> 
pdmiMi....iacidc tirf !#• talMi....Fk«Mh AmbuMdor iMmlM....TWIr 
tWcficiUly dMtNMcd.. .. AAin ertkcE^UAta Aacrica.. .. C«L MoMktaa 
«dk« Bwi-MiMir....G«Mnl BnUmtk '* anfemMte BBiwiJiti— ....ifafclto 
taio ■■ AabMCiidcs m J ffa i f J, aai UlM....DiMcnMMit h«t»MB Um 
Gsfcraor aad AmmbH^ of PcsMgrlvaaM.. ..EspdtttiMi agaiHt Cimni PoiaC 
wmi Wmtum tmokwtA Mk...G«ib J«hMM mtmmr» at Ukc OOT«f»....vhM« 
k« b aMadud bjr dM Fkimeb, wha an antiKly dcfitaiad....BniTcnr af Cm^ftMUk 
ll*aiuMa....Gcn. JokiMoa craatad a BaraMC...I>MCil|idoa af Fart Oawcfa 
a^ Laka OMaria....Mciiaet af tke Eagliak, ia Mt fiwtil^riiig U....b|M* 
«tfaa NEBiMt Niacaa«....G«a. Shiifay MtaxM to AlbaBjr....En4 of tk« 
CaavaigB to Afli«rka....FraitlcM latrigata of dM ncach ia Spain aa4 
Ommtmr,.,.Ttm»r of ika Ktoff aT Great Britoto wUh tka Uadctava aC 
BaM-CatMl.. ..M«w« af tka Capton of tka Alrida aad Ln nackes Baflaai 
.. ..Tka Kiaf TCtatas ftoai Haaovar, aad eoadadcaa Ticaty witk Raaria.. .. 
PwhiBlina af tka naadi Miateliy at tka Coartaf VicBaa....8pirita4 Do- 
danitea of Ac Kiag of Praaria....Tka Aaadi oMka aaoikcr aaMccaafcl 



taa^t apoa tka Caart af Spaia.. ..Tha lapcrial Caart faftaca Awriltoi 
Failaa|....Thaftaack takctkeBbadfcid Maaof War, bat ictarait. 
8ltoa af ika Eagtiak aa4 Fkaw* Mariaa....Swtoa opwa4....Raaaikablo 
AMTCMCi af Ika Loida aad CoaiMw. . . . Bit Mi«flal7^ Aaawar. . . . AltcratioBa 
la tka UhOttMf..,. Mr. tm. anda flaaMMyaf 8tote....8ap|iliaB voted.... 
Eaitkqaakc at Liobaa....K«licf vatod >y Parliaanat to tka Port^aaae.... 
IVaopa, te. va«al....Maliay Bill, Mariac, aai Mariacn* Acta cwitiaacd.. .. 
Act tor nktug a B«»itoaat af Foot to Wortk Aacrlca....MaritnM Laws of 
Figlial mnitA to Aaurica....Qoiat of Iiafaad mtorad....1Vcatir coa- 
daiad wilk Praoria.. .. New MOiito BUI paatod bf te CaMMM, kat i^aetad 
If tha Lofifc...Sttotoa daoad. 



PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 

WHILST all Europe was ia suspense about the fate of 
the Eufflish and Fieuch squaidrons, preparations for 
mTigorous sea war were going forward in England with aa 
qnparsUeled spirit and success. Still the French court 
flattered itself that Great Britain* cut of tenderness to his 
nuieBitfB German dominioos, would abstain from hostili- 
ties. MirepoiK oontinaed to have frequent eonfereuoes with 
the British ministry* who made no secret that their ad- 
mirals^ particularly Boscawen» had orders to attack the 
French ships wherever th^ should meet them; on the 
r had, MooB. ds Mtaqpou dedaredL that his master 
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would eonsider the first gun fired at sea ki an hostile man« 
ner as a declaration of war. This menace, far from in- 
timidatinn^ the English, animated them to redouble their 
preparations for war. The press for seamen was carried 
on with extraordinaiy vigour in all parts of this kingdom, 
as well as in Ireland ; and great premiums were given not 
only by the government, but also^ over and above his ma- 
jesty's bounty, by almost all the considerable cities and 
towns in England, to such as should enlist voluntarily for 
sailors or soldiers. Other branches of the public service 
went on with equal alacrity ; and such was the eagerness 
of the people to lend their money to the government, that 
instead of .one million, which vfras to be raised by way of 
lottery, three millions eight hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds were subscribed immediately. 

EARL PAULEYS MOTION. 

The situation of afiRurs requiring his majesty to go to 
Germany this summer, great apprehensions arose in the 
minds of many, lest the French should either intercept 
him in his journey, or prevent his return. Earl Paulet 
had made a motion in the house of lords, humbly to repre- 
sent to his majesty, " That it was an article in the ori- 
ginal act of settlement by which the succession of these 
kingdoms devolved to his electoral house, that the king 
should not go to his foreign dominions without the consent 
of parliament ; and that this was a principal article in the 
compact between the crown and the people : that though 
this article was repealed in the late reign, yet, till of late, 
it had always been the custom lor his majesty to acquaint 
the parliament with his intended departure to his German 
dominions, both in regard to the true sense and spirit of the 
act that placed him on the throne, as well as for the pa* 
temal kindness of his royal heart, and the condescension 
he had been so good to show to his parliament on all occa- 
sions; but that his majesty's declaration of his design to 
visit his electoral estates had always come on the last day 
of a weanon, when it was too late fw tha great constHu* 
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tional council of tbe crown to offer such advice as mig^ht 
otherwise have been expedient and necessaiy: that his 
majesty's leaving his kin^oms in a conjuncture so preg- 
nant with distress, so denunciative of danger, would not 
only give the greatest advantage to such as might be dis- 
posed to stir up disaffection and discontent, and to tbe 
constitutional and national enemies of England; but 
would also fill his loyal- subjects with the most affecting 
concern, and most gloomy fears, as well for their own 
safety, as for that of their sovereign, whose invaluable 
life, at all times of the utmost consequence to his people, 
was then infinitely so, by reason of bis great experience, 
the affection of every one to his royal person, and the 
minority of the heir apparent.** Such was the purport of 
this motion ; but it was not seconded by any of tbe other 
lords* 

REGENCY APPOINTED. 

The general uneasiness, on account of his majesty's de- 
parture, was greatly increased by an apprehension that 
there would, during bis absence, be no good agreement 
amongst the regency, which consisted of the following 
persons : his royal highness >Villiam duke of Cumberland ; 
Thomas lord archbishop of Canterbury; Philip earl of 
Hardwick, lord high chancellor; John earl of Granville, 
president of the council ; Charles duke of Marlborough, 
lord privy-seal; John duke of Rutland, steward of the 
household; Charles duke of Grafton, lord-chamberlain; 
Archibald duke of Argyle ; the duke of Newcastle, first 
commissioner to the treasury; the duke of Dorset, master 
of the horse; the earl of Holdemesse, one of the secre- 
taries of state; the earl of Rochford, groom of the stole ; 
the marquis of Hartington, lord lieutenant of Ireland; 
lord Anson, first commissioner of the admiralty; sir 
Thomas Robinson, secretary of state; and Henry Fox, esq. 
secretary at war. His mi^esty set out from St. James's 
on the twenty-eighth of April early m the morning, em- 
bafked at H&rwidi in the afternoon, landed the next day 
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at HelToetsltt)r9» and arrived at Hanover on the second 
of May. 

BOSCAWEN'S EXPEDITION. 

Admiral Boscawbn witb eleven ships of the line and a 
frigate, having taken on hoard two regiments at Plymouth, 
sailed from thence on the twenty-seventh of April for tha 
banks of Newfoundland, and in a few days after his arrival 
there, the French fleet from Brest came to the same station, 
under the command of M. Bois de la Mothe, But the thick 
fogs which prevail upon these coasts, especially at that 
time of the year, kept the two armaments fhHD seeing 
each other ; and part of the French squadron escaped up 
the river St. Laurence, whilst another part of them went 
round, and got into the same river through the straits of 
Belleisle, by a way which was never known to be attempted 
before by ships <if the line. However, whilst the English 
fleet lay off Cape Race, which is the southernmost point of 
Newfoundland, and was thought to be the most proper 
situation for intercepting the enemy, two French ships, the 
Alcide, of sixty-four guns, and four hundred and eighty 
men, and the Lys pierced for fifty-four guns, but mount- 
ing only twenty-two, having eight companies of land-forces 
on board, being separated from the rest of their fleet in the 
fog, fell in with the Dunkirk, captain Howe, and the De- 
fiance, captain Andrews, two sixty gun ships of the Eng- 
lish squadron ; and after a smart engagement, which lasted 
some hours, and in which captain (afterwards lord) Howa 
behaved with the greatest skill and intrepidity, were both 
taken, with several considerable officers and engineers, and 
about eight thousand pounds in money. Though the 
capture of these ships, from which the commencement of 
the war may in fact be dated, fell greatly short of what 
was hoped for from this expedition; yet, when the newt 
of it reached England, It was of infinite service to the 
public credit of every kind, and animated the whole na- 
tion, who now saw plainly that the government was deter* 
mined to keep no further measures with the French, but 
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justly to repd force by force, and put a stop to their send- 
in^ more men and arms to invade the property of the Eiif- 
lish in America, as th^ had hitherto done with impunity. 
The French, who, for some time, did not even attempt to 
make reprisals on our shippinf , would gladly have chosen 
to avoid a war at^that time, and to have continued ex- 
tending their encroachments on our settlements, till they 
had executed their grand plan of securing a communica- 
tion from the Mississippi to Canada, by a line of forts, 
many of which they had already erected. 

FRENCH AMBASSADOR RECALLED. 

Upon the arrival of the news of this action at Paris, 
the French ambassador, M.de Mirepoix was recalled from 
London, and M. de Bussy from Hanover, where he had just 
arrived, to attend the king of England in a public cha« 
racter. They complained loudly of Boscawen's attacking 
the ships, as a breach of national faith ; but it was justly 
retorted on the part of England, that their encroachments 
in America had rendered reprisals both justifiable and ne- 
cessary. The resolution of making tliem was the effect 
of mature deliberation in the English council. The vast 
increase of the French marine of late years, which in all 
probability would soon be employed against Great Britain, 
occasioned an order for making reprisals general in Europe 
as well as in America; and that idl French ships, whether 
outward or homeward bound, should be stopped, and 
brought into British ports. To give the greater weight to 
these orders, it was resolved to send out those admirals who 
had distiugnished themselves most towards the end of the 
last war* Acoocdingly, on the twenty-first of July, sir 
Edward Hawke sailed on a cruise to the westward, with 
eighteen ships of the line, a frigate, and a sloop ; but, not 
meeting witti the French fleet, these ships returned to 
England about the latter end of September and the be- 
ginning of October; on the fourteenth of which last 
month another fleet, consisting of twenty-two ships of the 
Une^ twoftigates and two sloops, sailed again on a cruise 
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to the westwafd under admiral Byn; , in hopen of inter- 
cepting the French squadron under Du^ay, and likewise 
that commanded by La Mothe, in case of its return from 
America. But this fleet likewise returned to Sptthead on 
the twenty-second of November} without having been able 
to eflfect any thinf , tliough it was allowed by all, that the 
admiral had acted judiciously in the choice of his stations 
. While these measures were pursued, for the general se- 
curity of the British coasts a^d trade in Europe, several new 
ships of war were bepun, and finiriwd with the utmost 'ex- 
pedition, in his mf^esty's docks : twelve frigates and sloops, 
coiitracted for in private yards, were completed by the 
month of August; and twenty-four ships and twelve col- 
liers were then taken into the service of the government, 
to be fitted out as vessels of war, to carry twenty guns and 
one hundred and twenty men each. In the mean time 
the French trade was so annoyed by the English cruisers, 
that before the end of this year three hundred of their 
merchant ships, many of which, from St. Domingo and 
Martinioo, were extremely rich, and eight thousand of 
their sailors were brought into JSngUsh ports. By these 
captures thi British ministry answered many purposes: 
they deprived the French of a great body of seamen, and 
withheld from them a veiy large property, the want of 
which greatly distressed their people, and ruined many of 
their traders. Their outward-bound merchant ships w«re 
insured at the rate of thirty per cent, whilst the English 
paid no more than the common insurance. This intolera- 
ble burden was felt by all degrees of people amongst them : 
their ministry was publicly reviled, even by their parlia- 
ments ; and the French name, from being the terror, began 
to. be the contempt of Europe. Their uneasiness was • also 
not a little heightened by new broils between their king 
and the parliament of Paris, occasioned by thet>bstinacy of 
the clergy of that kingdom, who seemed determined to sup- 
port the church, in all evMits^ against the secular tribunals, 
and as much as possible, to enforce the observance of tha 
tbull Unigenitus, which had long been the occasfon of so 
manj disputes among them. Howefw, ike parliament 
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continaing^ firm, and the French king approring of its 
conduct, the ecclesiastics thought proper to submit for 
the present; and in their general assembly this year, 
granted him a free gift of sixteen millions of livres, which 
he demanded of thcm--a greater sum than they had ever 
given before, even in time of war. 

AFFAIRS OF THE ENGUSH IN AMERICA. 

In the beginning of this year the assembly of Massa- 
chusetts Bay in New England passed an act, prohibiting 
all correspondence with the French at Louisbourg ; and 
early in the spring they raised a body of troops, which 
was transported to Nova Scotia, to assist lieutenant- 
governor Laurence in driving the French from the en- 
croachments they had made upon that province. Accord- 
ingly, towards the end of May, the governor sent a large 
detcbChment of troops, under the command of lieutenant- 
colonel Monckton, upon this service; and three frigates 
and a sloop were despatched up the bay of Fundy, under 
the command of captain Rous, to give their assistance by 
' sea. The troops, upon their arrival at the river Maasa* 
guash, found the passage stopped by a large number of 
regular forces, rebel neutrals, or Acadians, and Indians, 
four hundred and fifty of whom occupied a block-house, 
with cannon mounted on their side of the river; and the 
rest were posted within a strong breast-work of timber, 
thrown up by way of outwork to the block-house. The 
English provincials attacked this place with such spirit, 
that the enemy were obliged to fly, and leave them in 
possession of the breast-work ; then the garrison in the 
block-house deserted it, and left the passage of the river 
fi«e. From thence colonel Monckton advanced to the 
French fort of Beau-scjour, which he invested, as far at 
least as the small number of his truops would permit, on 
the twelfth of June ; and after four days* bombardment 
obliged it to surrender, though the French had twenty-six 
pil;oes of cannon mounted, and plenty of ammunition, 
and. the English had not yet fdaced & single cannon upon 
Vol. IV. S 
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their batteries. The garrison was sent to Louisbourgy on 
condition of not bearing arms in America for the space of 
six months ; and the Acadians, who had joined the French, 
were pardoned, in consideration of their having been forced 
into that service. Colonel Monckton* after putting a gar- 
rison into this place, and changing its name to that of 
Cumberland, the next day attacked and reduced the 
other French fort upon the river Gaspereau, which runs 
into Bay Verte; where he likewise found a large quantity 
of provisions and stores of all kinds, that being tiie chief 
magazine for supplying the French Indians and Acadians 
with arms, ammtjhition, and other necessaries. He then 
disarmed these last, to the number of fifteen thousand ; 
and in the mean time, captain Rous with his ships sailed 
to the mouth of the river St. John, to attack the new fort 
the French had erected there ; but they saved him that 
trouble, by abandoning it upon his appearance^ after hav- 
ing burst their cannon, blown up their magazine, and de» 
stroyed, as far as they had time, all the works they had 
lately raised. The English had but twenty men killed* 
and about the same number wounded, in the whole of this 
expedition, the success of which secured the tranquillity 
«f Nova Scotia. 

BRADDOCK*S UNFORTUNATE EXPEDITION. 

While the new Englanders were thus employed in re« 
ducivig the French in Nova Scotia, preparations were made 
in Virginia for attacking them upon the Ohio. A fort was 
built, which was likewise called Fort>Curoberland, and a 
camp formed at Wills's- Creek. On the fourteenth of Ja- 
Kuaiy of this year, m^r-general Braddock, with colonel 
Duobar*8 and colonel Halket*8 regiments of foot, sailed 
from Cork, in Ireland, for Virginia, where they all landed 
safe before the end of February. This general might eon- 
iequently have entered upon action early in the springs 
had he not been unfortunately delayed by the Virginian 
contractors for the army, who, when he wasi ready to 
marshy had neither providied a sufficient quantity of pro* 
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liskms for his troops, nor a competent number of car- 
riages for his army. This accident was foreseen by almost 
every perM>n who knew any thing of our plantations upon 
the continent of America; for the people of Virginia, who 
think of no produce but their tobacco, and do not raise 
com enoug'h even for their own subsistence, being, by the 
nature of their country, well provided with the conve- 
niency of water conveyance, have but few wheel carriages^ 
or beasts of burden ; whereas Pennsylvania, which abounds 
in com, and most other sorts of provisions, has but littla 
water-carriage, especially in its westem settlements, where 
its inhabitants have great numbers of carts, waggons, and 
horses. Mr. Braddock should, therefore, certainly, in point 
of pradence, have landed in Pennsylvania: the contract 
for supplying his troops should have been made with some 
of the chief planters there, who could easily have per- 
formed their engagements; and if his camp had been 
formed near Frank's Town, or somewhere upon the south- 
west borders of that province, he would not have had 
eighty miles to march from thence to Fort Du Quesne, 
instead of an hundred and thirty miles that he had to 
advance from Wills's-Creek, where he did encamp, through 
roads neither better nor more practicable than the other 
would have been. This error, in the very beginning of the 
expedition, whether owing to an injudicious preference 
fondly given to the Virginians in the lucsative job of sup- 
plying these troops, or to any other cause, delayed the 
march of the army for some weeks, during: which it was 
in the utmost distress for necessaries of all kinds ; and 
would probably have defeated the expedition entirely for 
that summer, had not the contractors found means to 
procure some assistance from the back settlements of 
Fennsylvania. But even when these supplies did arrive, 
they consisted of only fifteen waf ^as, and an hundred 
draft horses* instead of anhondreid and fifty waggons and 
three hundred horses* which the Virg^inian contractors had 
engaged to famish, and the provisions were so bad that 
tiiey could not be used. However* some gentlemen in 
Fenasylvania, bein^ applied to in this exigency, amply 
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iMde tip for these deficiencies, and the troops wefe by 
this means supplied with every thuig they wanted. An- 
other, and still more fatal error was committed in the 
choice of the commander for this expedition. Miyor- 
gieneral Braddock, who was appointed to it, was undoubt- 
edly a man of courage, and expert in all the punctilios 
of a review, having been brought up in the English 
guards; but he was naturally veiy haughty, positive, and 
difficult of access; qualities ill-suited to the temper <^the 
people amongst whom he was to command. His extreme 
severity in matters of discipline had rendered him un- 
popular among the soldiers ; and the strict military edu- 
cation in which he had been trained from his youth, and 
which he prided himself on scrupulously following, made 
him hold the American militia in great contempt, be- 
cause they could not go through their exercise with the 
same dexterity and regularity as a regiment of guards in 
Hyde Park, little knowing, or indeed being able to form 
any idea of the difference between the European manner 
of fighting, and an American expedition through woods* 
deserts, and morasses. Before he left England, he re- 
ceived, in the hand-writing of colonel Napier, a set of 
instructions from the duke of Cumberland. By these* 
the attempt upon Niagara was^ in a great measure, re-, 
ferred to him, and the reduction of Crown Point was to be 
left chiefly to the provincial forces. But above all, big. 
royal highness, both verbally and in this writing, fre- 
quently cautioned him carefully to beware of an ambush 
or surprise. Instead of regarding this salutary caution* 
his conceit of his own abilities made him disdain to ask 
the opinion of any under his command ; and the Indians* 
who would have been his safest guards against this dan- 
ger in particular, were so disgusted by the haughtiness of 
his behaviouc that most of them forsoc^ bis banners. 
Under these disadvantages he began his march from Fort 
Cumberland on the tenth of June, at the head of about 
two thousand two hundred men, for the meadows, where 
rolonel Washington was defeated the year before. Upon 
b«s arrival there, be was informed that the French aft 
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FDrt da Qnesoe, wbicb had lately been built on the tame 
river, near its confluence with tbe Monangahela, expected 
a reinforcement of tkve bundred regular troops : there- 
fore, that he m%ht march with a greater despatch, he 
left colonel Dunbar with eight hundred men, to bring up 
the provisions, stores,' and heavy baggage, as fast as the 
nature of tbe service would permit ; and with the other 
twelve hundred, together with ten pieces of cannon, and 
the necessary ammunition, and provisions, he marched on 
with so much expedition, that he seldom took any time to 
reconnoitre the woods or thickets he was to pass through ; 
as if the nearer he approached the enemy, the farther he 
was removed from danger. 

On the eighth of July, he encamped within ten miles 
of Fort du Quesne. Though colonel Dunbar was then 
near forty miles behind him, and his officers, particularly 
sir Peter Halket, earnestly entreated him to proceed with 
caution, and to employ the friendly Indians who were with 
him, by way of advanced guard. In case of ambuscades ; 
yet be resumed his march the next day, without so much as 
endeavouring to obtain any intelligence of the situation or 
disposition of the enemy, or even sending out any scouts 
to visit the woods and thickets on both sides of him, as 
well as in front. With this carelessness he was advancing, 
when, about noon, he was saluted with a general fire upon 
his front, and all along his left flank, from an enemy so 
artfully concealed behind the trees and bushes, that not 
a man of them could be seen. The vanguard imme- 
diately fell back upon the main body, and 19 an instant 
tbe panic and confusion became general ; so that most of 
the troops fled with great precipitation, notwithstanding 
all tliat their ofilcers, some of whom behayed very gal- 
lantly, could do to stop their career. As to Braddock 
himself, instead of scouring the thickets and bushes from 
whence the fire came, with grape shot from tbe ten pieces 
of cannon he had with him, or ordering flanking parties 
of his Indians to advance against the enemy, be obsti* 
nately remained upon the spot where he was, and gave 
orders for the few brave offices and men wba staid wttli 
S2 
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him, to form regularly, and advance. Mean^Ule fait 
men fdl thick about him, and almost all his officers wars 
sing^led out, one after another, and killed or wounded; for 
the Indians, who always take aim when they fire, and aim 
chiefly at the officers, distin^ished them hy their dress« 
At last, the general, whose obstinacy seemed to increatfs 
with the danger, after having had some horses shot under 
him, received a mudcet shot through the right arm and 
lungs, of which he died in a few hours, having been car- 
ried off the field fay the bravery of lieutenant-colonel 
Gage, and another of his officers. When he dropped, the 
eonAision of the few that remained turned it into a down* 
right and very disorderly flight across a river which thcgr 
had just passed, though no enemy appeared, or attempted 
to attack them. All tbe artillery, ammunition, and ba^ 
gage of the army were left to the enemy, and, among tfs 
rest, the general's cabinet, with all his letters and in<* 
structions, which the French court afterwards made great 
use of in their printed memorials or manifestoes. The 
loss of the English in this unhappy afikir amounted to 
aeven hundred men. Their officers, in particular, suilbred 
much more than In the ordinary proportion of battles in 
Europe. Sir Peter Halket fell by the veiy first fire, at the 
head of bis regiment; and the general's secretary, son 
to governor Shirley, was killed soon after. Neither the 
number of men which the enemy had in thisengagement^ 
nor tbe loss. which they sustained, eould be so much as 
guessed at; but tbe French afterwards gave out, that 
their number did not, in the whole, exceed four bundled 
men, mostly Indians; and that their loss wai quite incon- 
siderable, as it probably was, because tbey lay ooneealed 
in such a manner that the English knew not whither to 
pomt their muskets. The panic of these last continued 
so long, that they never stopped till th^ met the rear 
^vision ; and even then tbey infected those troops with 
their terrors ; so that the army retreated without stop- 
ping, till they reached Fort Cumberland, though the 
enemy did not so much as attempt to pursue, nor ever 
appeared Ia sight, either In the battle* or after the defoatr 
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On the whole, this was perliaps the most extraordinary 
victoiy that ever was obtained^ and the farthest flight that 
ever was made. 

Had the shatterffd remains of this army continued at 
Fort Cumberiand, and fortified themselves there, 'ss they 
might easily have done, during the rest of the summer, 
they would have been such a checte upon the French and 
their sealping Indians, as would have prevented many of 
those ravages that were committed in the ensuing winter 
upon the western borders of Virginia and Pennsylvania ; 
but, instead of tal&ing that prudent step, their commander 
left only the sick and wounded at that fort, under the pro- 
tection of two companies of the provincial militia, posted 
there by way of garrison, and began his march on the 
second of August, with about sixteen hundred men^ for 
Philadelphia; where those troops could be of no imme- 
diate service. From thence they were ordered away to 
Albany, in New York, by general Shirley, on whom the 
chief command of the troops in America had devolved by 
the death of mf^or-general Braddock. Virginia, Maiy- 
land, and Pennsylvania, were by these means left entirely 
to take care of themselves, which they might have done 
effectually, had they been united in their councils ; but 
the usual disputes, between their governors and assemblies, 
defeated eveiy salutaiy plan that was proposed. Pennsyl- 
vania, the most powerful of the three, was rendered quite 
impotent, either for its own defence, or that of its neigh- 
bours, by these unhappy contests ; though, at last, the 
assembly of that province, sensible of the danger to which 
they were exposed, and seeing the absolute necessity of 
providing a standing military force, and of erecting somet 
forts to defend their western frontier, passed a bill for 
raijBmg fifty thousand pounds. But even this sum, small 
9M it was, even to a degree of ridicule, considering the 
richness of the province, and the extent of its frontier, 
could not be obtained ; the governor positively refosing 
to ghre his assent to the act of the assembly, because they 
bad faxed the proprietaries estates equally with those ot 
tha inhabitants^ whicb> he said» he was ordered by bit 
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imtractioiity not to oonseot to, nor indeed uiy new tax 
upon the proprietaries; and the assembly, consistini^ 
chiefly of members whose estates lay in the eastern or 
Interior parts of the province, as positively revising to 
alter their bill. One would be apt to think, that, in a 
case of such urgent necessity, the governor might have 
ventured to give his assent to the bill under a protest, 
that it should not pr^udice the rights of the proprietariea 
upon any future occasion ; but as he did not, the bill was 
dropped, and the province left defenceless; by which 
means it afterwards suffered severely, to the destructkni 
of many of the poor inhabitants upon the weptem fron- 
tier, and to the impressing the Indiians with a contempti- 
ble opinion of the English, and the highest esteem of tht 
French. 

i^\ EXPEDITION AGAINST CROWN POINT AND 
NIAGARA RESOLVED ON. 

Our colonies to the north of Pennsylvania were more 
active, and more successful in their preparations for war. 
New York, following the example of New England, passed 
an act to prohibit the sending of provisions to any French 
port or settlement on the continent of North America, 
or any of the adiiacent islands 4 and also for raising forty- . 
five thousand pounds, on estates real and personal, for the 
better defence of their colony, which lay more ezpoced 
than any pther to a French invasion from Crown Pbint. 
However, this sum, great as it might seem to them, was 
fer from being sufficient; nor, indeed, could they have 
provided properly for their security, without the assist- 
ance of our other colonies to the east of them ; but with 
their help, and the additional succour of the small body 
of regular troops expected under colonel Dunbar, they 
boldly resolved upon offensive measures, which, when 
practicable, are always the safest; and two ejtpeditioos, 
one against the French fort at Crown Point, and the other 
against their fort at Niagara, between the lakes Ontario 
and Erie, were set on foot at the MOM tUBtt. Tbef 
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of these ex|>ieditioii8 was appointed to be executed under 
the command of general Johnson, a native of Ireland, 
who had long; resided upon the Mohawk river, in the 
western parts of New York, where he had acquired a 
considerable estate, and was universally beloved, not only 
by the inhabitants, but also by the neighbouring Indians, 
whose language he had learnt, and whose affections he 
had gained by his humanity towards them. The expedi- 
tion against Niagara was commanded by general Shirley 
himself. 

The rendezvous of the trdops for both these expeditions 
was appointed to be at Albany, where most of them arrived 
before the end of June; but the artillery, batteaux, pro* 
visions, and other necessaries for the attempt upon Crown 
Point, could not be prepared till the eighth of August, 
when general Johnson set out with them from Albany for 
the Carrying-place from Hudson's river to Lake George. 
There the troops had already arrived, under the command 
jof major-general Lyman, and consisted of between five and 
six thousand men, besides Indians, raised by the govern- 
ments of Boston, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and New York. Every thing was then prepared 
as fast as possible for a march ; and towards the end of 
the month, general Johnson advanced about fourteen miles 
forward with his troops, and encamped in a very strong 
situation, covered on each side by a thick wooded swamp, 
by Lake George in his rear, and by a breast-work of trees, 
cut down for that purpose, in his front. Here he resolved 
to wait the arrival of his bateaux, and afterwards to pro- 
ceed to Ticonderoga, at the other end of the lake, fi-om 
whence it was but about liiiteeu miles to the fort at the 
south end of Lake Colaer, or Champlain, called Fort Fre* 
derick by the French, and by us Crown Point. Whilst he 
was thus encamped, some of his Indian scouts, of which he 
took care to send out numbers along both sides, and to the 
farther end of Lake George, brought him intelligence that 
a considerable number of the' enemy were then on their 
march from Ticonderoga, by the way of the south bay, 
towards the fortified encampment^ since called Fojrt 
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Edwardy wliich general Lyman bad built at tbe Cany* 
iag^-place; and in which four or five hundred of the New 
Hampshire and New York men had been left as a gar« 
rison.> Upon this information general Johnson sent two 
expresses, one after the other, to colonel Blanchard, their 
commander, with orders to call in all his out-parties, and 
to keep his who]p force within the intrenchments. About 
twelve o'clock at night, those who had been sent upon 
the second express returned with an account of their 
having seen the enemy within four miles of the camp at 
tbe Carrying-place, which they scarcely doubted their 
having by that time attacked. Important as the defence 
of this place was for the safety of the whole army, and 
imminent as the danger seemed to be, it does not appear 
that the general then called any council of war, or resolved 
upon any thing fur its relief; but early the next morning 
he called a council, wherein it was unadvisedly resolved 
to detach a thousand men, with a number of Indians, to 
intercept, or, as the general's expression was in his letter, 
to catch the enemy in their retreat, either as victors, or 
as defeated in their d^ign. This expedient was resolved 
on, though no one knew the number of the enemy, nor 
could obtain any information in that respect from the 
Indian scouts, because the Indians have no words or signt 
for expressing any large number, which, when it exceeds 
their reckoning, tttey signify by pointing to the stars in the 
firmament, or to the hair of their head ; and this they often 
do to denote a number less than a thousand, as well as to 
signify ten thousand* or any grater number. 

Between eight and nine o'clock in the morning a 
thousand men, with two hundred Indians, were detached 
under the command of colonel Williams; but they bad 
not been gone two hours when those in the camp begfan 
to hear a close firing, at about three or four miles (Ustanoe, 
as they judged ; as it approached nearer and nearer* they 
rightly supposed that the detachment was overpowered, 
and retreating towards tbe camp ; which was soon con- 
firmed by some fugitives, and presently after by whole 
eompauies, who fled back in great oonfuskin. In a vciy 
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short time after, the enemy appeared marching in regular 
order up to the centre of the camp, where the conster- 
nation was so gr^t, that, if they had attacked the breasts 
work directly, they might probably have thrown all into 
confusion, and obtained an easy victory ; but fortunately 
for the English, they halted for some time at about an 
hundred and fifty yards distance, and from thence began 
their attack with platoon firing, too far off to do much 
hurt, especially against troops who were defended by a 
strong breast-work. On the contrary, this ineffectual 
fire served only to raise the spirits of these last, who, 
having prepared their artillery during the time that the 
French halted, began to play it so briskly upon the enemy, 
that the Canadians and Indians in their service fled im- 
mediately into the woods on each side of the camp, and 
there squatted under bushes, or skulked behind trees, 
from whence they continued firing with very little execu- 
tion, most of their shot being intercepted by the brakes 
and thickets ; for they never had the courage to advance 
to the verge of the wood. Baron Dieskau, who com- 
manded the French, being thus left alone, with his regular 
troops, at the front of the camp, finding he could not make 
a close attack upon the centre with his small number 
of men, moved first to the left, and then to the right, at 
both which places he endeavoured to force a passage, but 
was repulsed, being unsupported by the irregulars. In- 
atead of retreating, as he ought in prudence to have done, 
he still continued his platoon and bush firing till four 
o'clock in the afternoon, during which time bis regular 
troops suffered greatly by the fire from the camp,, and 
were at last thrown into confusion ; which we» no sooner 
perceived by general Johnson's men, than they, without 
waiting for orders, leaped over their breast-work, attacked 
the enemy on all ndes, and, after killing and taking a 
considerable number of them, entirely dispersed the rest. 
The French, whose numbers, at the beginning of this 
engagement, amounted to about two thousand men, in- 
cluding two hundred grenadiers, eight hundred Canadians, 
and the rest Indians of different nations, had between 
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•even and eight hundred men killed, and thirty taken 
prisoners : ainong^ the latter was baron Dietkau bimaelfy 
whom they found at a little distance from the field of 
battle, dangerously wounded, and leaning on the stump 
of a tree for his support. The English lost about two 
hundred men, and those chiefly of the detachment under 
colonel Williams ; for they had very few either killed or 
wounded in the attack upon their camp, and not any of 
distinction, except colonel Titcomb killed, and the general 
himself and majot Nichols wounded. Among the slain 
of the detachment, which would probably have been en- 
tirely cut off had not lieutenant-colonel Cole been sent out 
from the camp with three hundred men, vrith which be 
stopped the enemy*8 pursuit, and covered the retreat of 
his friends, were colonel Williams, msyor Ashley, six cap- 
tains, and several subalterns, besides private men; and 
the Indians reckoned that th^ had lost forty men, besides 
the brave old Hendrick, the Mohawk sachem, or chief 
captam. 

BRAVERY OF CAPTAIN M'GINNES. 

When baron Dieskau set out from Ticonderoga, hit 
design was only to surprise and cut off the intrenched 
camp, now called Fort Edward, at the Carrying-place, 
where there were but four or five hundred men. if he 
bad executed this scheme, our army would have been 
thrown into great difficulties; for it could neither have 
proceeded farther, nor have subsisted where it was, and 
be might have found an opportunity to attack it with 
great advantage in its retreat. But when he was within 
four or five miles of that fort, his people were informed 
' that tl\ere were several cannon there, and none at the 
camp ; upon which they all desired to be led on to this 
last, which he the more readily consented to, as he him- 
self had been told by an English prisoner, who had left 
this camp but a few days before, that it was quite defence- 
less, being without any lines, and destitute of cannon ; 
which, in effect, was true at that time; for the cannon 
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did not arrive, nor was the breast-work erected, till about 
two days before the engagement. To this misinformation, 
therefore, must be imputed this step, which would other- 
wise be inconsistent with the general character and abili- 
ties of baron Dieskau. A less justifiable error seems to 
have been committed by general Johnson, in not detach- 
ing a party to pursue tlie enemy when they were defeated 
and fled. Perhaps he was prevented from so doing by the 
ill fate of the detachment he had sent out in the morning 
under colonel Williams. However that may be, his ne- 
glect, in this respect, had like to have been &tal the next 
day to a detachment sent from Fort Edward, consisting 
of an hundred and twenty men of the New Hampshire 
regiment, under captain M'Ginnes, as a reinforcement to 
the army at the camp. This party fell in with between 
three and four hundred men of Dieskau's troops, near 
the spot where colonel Williams had been defeated the 
day before; but M'Ginnes having timely notice by his 
scouts of the approach of an enemy, made such a dis- 
position, that he not only repulsed the assailants, but 
defeated and entirely dispersed them, with the loss only 
of two men killed, eleven wounded, and five missing. He 
himself unfortunately died of the wounds he received in 
this engagement, a few days after he arrived at the camp 
with his party. It was now judged too late in the year 
to proceed to the attack of Crown Point, as it would 
have been necessary, in that case, to build a strong fort 
in the place where the camp then was, in order to secure 
a communication with Albany, from whence only the troops 
could expect to be reinforced, or supplied with fresh stores 
of ammunition or provisions. They, therefore, set out 
upon their return soon after this engagement, having 
first erected a little stockaded fort, at the hither end of 
Lake George, in which they left a small garrison, as a 
future prey for the enemy: a misfortune wbieh might 
easily have been foreseen, because this whole attay, being 
country militia, was to be disbanded, and return to their 
respective homes, as they actually did soon after their 
retreat to Albany. This was all the gloiy^ this all the 
Vol. IV. T 
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advantage, that Uie English nation acquired by such an 
•xpeosive expedition. But so little had the English been 
accustomed of late to hear of victoiy, that they rejoiced 
at this advantage, as if it had been an action of the greatest 
consequence. The general was highly applauded for his 
conduct, and liberally rewarded; for be was created a 
baronet by bis majesty, and presented with five thousand 
pounds by the parliament. 

DESCRIPllON OF FORT OSWEGO, Ac. 

- The preparations for general Shirley's expedition against 
Niagara, were not only deficient, but shamefully slow; 
though it was well known that even the possibility of his 
success must, in a great measure, depend upon his setting 
out early in the year, as will apppear to any person who 
considers the situation of our fort at Oswego, this being 
the only way by which he could proceed to Niagara. Os- 
wego lies on the south-east side of the lake Ontario, near 
three hundred miles almost due west from Albany in New 
York. The way to it from thence, though long and te- 
dious, is the more convenient, as the far greatest part of 
it admits of water carriage, by what the inhabitants called 
bateaux, which are a kind of light flat-bottomed boats, 
widest in the middle,' and pointed at each end, of about 
fifteen hundred weight burden, and managed by two men, 
called bateau-men, with paddles and setting poles, the 
rivers being in many places too narrow to admit of oars. 
From Albany to the village of Shenactady, about sixteen 
miles, is a good waggon road. From thence to the little 
falls in the Mohawk-river, being sixty. five miles, the pas- 
sage is by water-carrisge up that river, and consequently 
against the stream, which in many places is somewhat 
rapid, and in others so shallow, that, when the river is 
low, the watermen are obliged to get out, and draw their 
bateaux over the rifts. At the little falls is a postage, or 
land-carriage, for about a mile, over a ground so marshy, 
that it will not bear any wheel carriage; but a colony 
of Gannaas sat^ed there, aitendj with sledges, on which 
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they draw the loaded bateaux to the next place of em- 
barkation upon the same river. From thence they pro- 
ceed by water up that river, for fifty miles, to the 
Carrying-place, near the head of it, where there it an- 
other postEige, the length of which depends upon the dim- 
ness or wetness of the season, but is fi^nerally above six 
or eight miles over in the summer months. Here the 
bateaux are again carried upon sledges, till they come to 
a narrow river, called Wood's Creek, down which they 
are wafted on a gentle stream, for about forty miles, into 
the lake Oneyada, which stretches from east to west about 
thirty miles, and is passed with g^at ease and safety in 
calm weather. At the weatem end of the lake is the 
river Onondaga, which, after a course of between twenty 
and thu^ miles, unites with the river Cayuga, or Seneca, 
and their united streams run into the lake Ontario, at 
the place where Oswegu fort is situated. But this river 
is so rapid as to be sometimes dangerous, besides its being 
full of rifts and rocks ; and about twelve miles on this side 
of Oswego there is a faU of eleven feet perpendicular^ 
where there is consequently a postage, wUch, however, 
does not exceed forty yards. From thence the passage it 
easy, quite to Osweg^. The lake Ontario, on which this 
fort stands, is near two hundred and eighty leagues in 
circumference ; its figure is oval, and its depth runs from 
twenty to twenty-five fathoms. On the north side of it 
are several little gulfs. There is a communication between 
this lake and that of the Hurons by the river Tanasuate, 
'from whence it is a land-carriage of six or eight leagues 
to the river Toronto, which falls into it. The French 
have two forts of consequence on this lake ; Fronteuae, 
which commands the river St. Laurence, where the lake 
communicates with it; and Niagara, which commands 
the communication between the lake Ontario and the 
lake Erie. But of these forts, and this last lake, which 
is one of the finest in the world, we shall have occasion 
to speak hereafter. 

Though wc had long been in possession of Fort Oswego» 
Md thoiigfa it lay greatly exposed to the' French, parti- 
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eularly to those of Canada, uf,^ any rupture between 
the two nations, we bad never t«.iren care to render it 
tolerably defensible, or even to build a single vessel fit for 
navif^ating the lake: nor was this strange neglect ever 
taken effectual notice of, till the beginning of this year, 
when, at a meeting which general Braddock had in April 
with the governoi-s and chief gentlemen of several of our 
colonies at Alexandria, in Virginia, it was resolved to 
strengthen both the fort and garrison at Oswego, and to 
build some large vessels at that place. Accordingly a 
number of shipwrights and workmen were sent thither in 
May and June. At the same time captain Bradstreet 
marched thither with two companies of an hundred men 
each, to reinforce the hundred that were there before 
under captain King, to which number the garrison had 
been increased since our contests with France began to 
grow serious. For a long time before, not above twenty* 
five men were left to defend this post, which from its 
great importance, and the situation of affairs at this junc» 
ture, most certainly required a much stronger garrison 
than was put into it even at this juncture ; but euononiy 
was the chief thing consulted in the beginning of this war, 
and to that in a great measure was owing its long duration* 

EXPEDITION AGAINST NIAGARA. 

From the above description of the passage from Albany 
to Oswego, it is plain bow necessary it was that the troops 
intended for this expedition should have set out early in 
the spring. But instead of that, the veiy first of them, 
colonel Schuyler's New Jersey regimenti did not begin 
their march till after the beginnmg of July, and just at 
Shirley's and Pepperelfs regiments were preparing to fok 
low, the melancholy account of Braddock's disaster arrived 
at Albany, where it so damped the spirits of the people, 
and spread such a terror, that many of the troops deserted, 
and most of the bateau<-men dispersed, and ran home, 
oy which means even all the necessary stores could not 
be carried along with the troops. Notwithstanding this 
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diMppointment, general Shirley set out from AllMLny be- 
fore the end of July, with as many of the troops and stores 
as he could procure a conveyance for, hoping to be joined 
in his route by great numbers of the Indians of tlie Sis. 
Nations, to whom he sent invitations to that effect as he 
passed by their settlements; but they, instead of com- 
plyin^p with his desire, absolutely declared against all hos- 
tilities on that side of the country ; and insisted that 
Oswego, being a place of traffic and peace, ought not to 
be disturbed either by the English or the French, as if 
they could have persuaded both parties to agree to such 
a local truce. Upon this refusal, Mr. Shirley proceeded 
forward, being joined by veiy few Indians, and arrived 
at Oswego on the seventeenth or eighteenth of August ; 
but the rest of the troops and artillery did not arrive 
till the last day of that month; and even then, their 
store of provisions was not sufficient to enable them to 
proceed against Niagara, though some tolerably good 
vessels had by this time been built and got ready for that 
purpose. The general now resolved to take but six hun- 
dred men with him for the attack of Niagara, and to leave 
the rest of his army, consisting of about fourteen hundred 
more, at Oswego, to defend that place, in case the French 
should attack it in his absence, which there was reason 
to apprehend they might, as tliey then had a considerable 
force at Fort Frontenac, from whence fhey could easily 
cross over the lake Ontario to Oswego^ However, he 
was still obliged to wait at Oswego for provisions, of whioh 
at length a small supply arrived on the twenty-sixth of 
September, barely sufficient to support his men during 
their intended expedition, and to allow twelve days short 
subsistence for those he left behind. But by this time 
the rainy boisterous season had begun, on which account 
most of his Indians had already left him, and were re- 
turned home; and the few that remained with him de- 
clared that there was no crossing the lake Ontario in 
bateaux at that season, or any time before the n^xt sum- 
mer. In this perplexity he called a council of war, which, 
altar weighing all circumstances, unanimously resolved 
T2 
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to defer tbe attempt upon Niagara till the next year, and 
to employ tbe troops, whilst they remained at Oswego, in 
buildiu^ barracks, and erecting, or at least beginning to 
erect, two new forts, one on tbe east side of tbe river 
Onandaga, four hundred and fifty yards distant from the 
old fort, which it was to command, as well as the entrance 
of the harbour, and to be called Ontario-fort ; and the 
other four hundred and fifty yards west of the old fort» 
to be caUed Oswego new fort. 

GENERAL SHIRLEY RETURNS TO ALBANY. 

Thrsb things being agreed on, general Shirley, with 
the greatest part of the troops under his command, set 
out on bis return to Albany on tbe twenty-fourth of Oc- 
tober, leaving colonel Mercer, with a garrison of about 
seven hundred men, at Oswego ; though repeated advice 
bad been received, that the French bad then at least a 
thousand men at their fort of Frontenac, upon the same 
lake ; and, what was still worse, tbe new forts were not 
yet near completed ; but left to be finished by tbe hard 
labour of colonel Mercer and his little garrison, with tbe 
addition of this melancholy circumstance, that, if besieged 
by the enemy in the winter, it would not be possible for 
his friends to come to his assistance. Thus ended this 
year's unfortunate campaign, during which the French^ 
with the assistance of their Indian allies, continued their 
murders, scalping, captivating, and laying waste the 
western frontiers of Virginia and Pennsylvania, during 
tbe whole winter. 

The ministers of the two jarring powers were very busily 
employed this year at most of the courts of Europe ; but 
their transactions were kept extremely secret. Tlie 
French endeavoured to inspire tbe Spaniards with a jea- 
lousy of the strength of the English by sea, especially in 
America ; and the Spanish court seemed inclined to accept 
of the office of mediator: but Mr. Wall, who was per- 
fisctly well acquainted with the state of affairs between 
England and Tmace, seconded the represe&tatknis of tbt 
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BritUh ministiy, v^hicfa demonstrated, that, bowev«r wil- 
ling Great Britain mi^ht be to accept of the mediation of 
Spain, fhe could not a^ree to any suspension of arms in 
Americt, which France insisted on as a preiimiiiary con- 
dition, without hazarding the whole of her interest there; 
and that the captures which had been made by the En|^- 
lish were the necessary consequences of the encroachments 
and injustice of the French, particularly in that country. 
Upon this remonstrance, all further talk of the media* 
tion of Spain was dropped, and the ministry of Versailles 
bad recourse to the princes of Germany; amount whom 
the elector of Cologn was soon brought over to their 
party, so as to consent to their forming magazines in his 
territories in Westphalia. This was a plain indication of 
their design against Hanover, which they soon after mada 
hif Britannic majesty, who was then at Hanover, an offer 
of sparing, if he would agree to certain conditions of 
neutrality for that electorate, which he rejected with dis- 
dain. Then the count D'Aubeterre, envoy eztraordinaiy 
from France at the court of Vienna, proposed a secret 
negotiation with the ministers of the empress-queen. The 
secret articles of the treaty of Petersburgfa, between the 
two empresses, had stipulated a kind of partition of the 
Prussian territories, in case that prince should infringe 
the treaty of Dresden ; but his Britannic msyesty, though 
often invited,^ had always refused to agree to any such 
stipulation ; and the king of Poland, howsoever he might 
be inclined to favour the scheme, did not dare to avow 
it formally, till matters should be more ripe for carrying 
it into execution. The court of Vienna, whose favourite 
measure this was, began to listen to D*Aubeterre's insi- 
nuations, and by degrees entered into negotiations with 
him, which, in the end, were productive of that unnatural 
confederacy between the empress-queen and the king of 
France, of which fiirther notice will be taken in the 
occurrences of the next year, when the treaty between 
them, into which they afterwards found means secretly to 
bring the empress of Russia^ was concluded at Versailles. 
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TREATV WITH THE LANDGRAVE OF HESSE- 
CASSEL. 

The king of Eng^land takings it for granted .that tba 
French would invade Hanover, in consequence of their 
rupture with Great Britain, which seemed to be near 
at hand, began to take measures for the defence of that 
electorate. To this end, during his stay at Hanover, he 
concluded, on the eighteenth day of June, a treaty with 
the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, by which his serene high- 
ness engaged to hold in readiness, during four years, for 
his majesty's service, a body of eight thousand men, to be 
employed, if required, upon the continent, or in Britain 
or Ireland ; but not on board the fleet or beyond the 
seas ; and also^ if his Britannic majesty should judge it 
necessary or advantageous for his service, to furnish and 
join to this body of eight thousand men, within six months 
after they should be demanded, four thousand more, of 
which seven hundred were to be horse or dragoons, and 
each regiment of infantry to have two field pieces of cannon. 
[See note G, ai the end of this Fdl.'] Another treaty was 
begun with Russia about the same time ; but this did 
not take effect during his majesty's residence at Hanover: 
that others were not concluded was the more surprising, 
as our subsidy treaty with Saxony had then expired, and 
that with Bavaria was near expiring, and as the securing 
of tliese two princes in our interest was at least as necessaiy 
towards forming a sufficient confederacy upon the conti- 
nent for the defence of Hanover, as it was to secure the 
landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. If the reason of their not being 
engaged, and no other seems so probable, was, that they 
refused to renew their treaties with England upon any 
terms, all that can be said is, that they were guilty of 
flagrant ingratitude, as they had both received a subsidy 
from this kingdom for many years in time of peace, when 
they neither were nor could be of any service to the in- 
twest of Great Britaint 
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NEWS OF THE CAPTURE OF THE ALCIDE AND 
LYS REACHES ENGLAND. 

On the fifteenth of July an express arrived from ad- 
miral Boscawen, with, an account of his having taken the 
two French ships of war the Alcide and the Lys. This 
was certainly contrary to the expectation of the court of 
France; for bad they apprehended any such attack, they 
would not have ordered Mr. M*Namara to return to 
Brest with the chief part of their squadron ; nor was it 
perhaps less contrary to the expectation of some of our 
own ministry ; but as matters had been carried so far, it 
was then too late to retreat ; and, therefore, orders were 
•oon after given to all our ships of war to make reprisals 
upon the French, by taking their ships wherever they 
should meet them. Sir Edward Hawke sailed from Ports- 
mouth on the twenty-first of July, with eighteen ships of 
war, to watch the return of the French fleet from Ame- 
rica, which, however, escaped him, and arrived at Brest 
on the third day of September. Commodore Frankland 
sailed from Spithead for the West Indies on the thirteenth 
of August with four ships of war, furnished with orders 
to commit hostilities, as well as to protect our trade and 
sugar-islands from any insult that the French might offer; 
and the duke de Mirepoix, their ambassador at the court 
of London, set out for Paris on the twenty-second of July, 
without taking leave. 

THE KING RETURNS FROM HANOVER, AND 
CONCLUDES A TREATY WITH RUSSIA. 

A WAR being thus in some measure begun, his majesty 
thought proper, perhaps for that reason, to return to his 
British dominions sooner than usual ; for he left Hanover 
on the eighth of September, and arrived on the fifteenth 
at Kensington, where the treaty of alliance between him 
' and the empress of Russia, which he had begun during 
his absence, was concluded on the thirtieth of the same 
month. By this treaty her Russian majesty engaged to 
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hold in readiness in Livonia, upon the frontiers of .Li- 
thuania, a body of troops consisting of forty thousand 
infantry, with the necessary artillen', and fifteen thousand 
cavalry ; and also on the coast of the same provinces forty 
or fifty galleys, with the necessary crews; to be rei^Jy to 
act, upon the first order, in bis majesty's service, in case, 
said the fifth ai-ticle, which was the most remarkahlCy 
that the dominions of his Britannic majesty in Germany 
should be invaded on account of the interests or dispute* 
which regard his kingdoms; her imperial majesty de^* 
claring that she would look upon such an invasion as a 
case of the alliance of the year one thousand seven hundred 
and forty-two; and that the said dominions should be 
therein comprised in this respect ; but neither these 
troops nor galleys were to be put in motion, unless his 
Britannic m»jes^, or his allies, should be somewhere at-> 
tacked; in which case the Russian general should march, 
as soon as possible after requisition, to make a diversion 
with ihirty thousand infantry and fifteen thousand cavalry; 
and should embark on board the galleys the other ten 
thousand infantry to make a descent according to the 
exigency of the affair. On the other side, his Britannic 
majesty engaged to pay to her Russian majesty an annual 
subsidy of an hundred thousand pounds sterling a year, 
each year to bfe paid in advance, and to be reckoned from 
the day of the exchange of the ratifications, to the day 
that these troops should upon requisition march out of 
Russia ; from which day the annual subsidy to her im- 
perial majesty was to be five hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, to be paid always four months in advance, until 
the troops should return into the Russian dominions, and 
for three months after their return. His Britannic m^jesty^ 
who was to be at liberty to send once every year into the 
said province of Livonia a commissary, to see and examine 
the number and condition of the said troops, further en« 
gaged, that, in case her Russian majesty should be dis* 
turbed in this diversion, or attacked herself, he would 
furnish imntediately the succour stipulated in the treaty 
of one thousand seven hundred and forty-two, and that 
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in case a war should break out, he would send into the 
Baltic a squadron of bis ships, of a force suitable to the 
circumstances. This was the chief substance of the treaty, 
which, by agreement of both parties, was to subsist for 
four years from the exchan^ of the ratifications ; but 
in the seventh article thest words were unluckily inserted : 
** Considering^ also the proximity of the countries wherein 
the diversion in question will probably be made, and the 
facility her troops will probably have of subsisting im- 
mediately in an enemy's country, she takes upon herself 
alone, during such a diversion, the subsistence and treat- 
ment of the said troops by sea and land." And in the 
eleventh article it was stipulated, that all the plunder the 
Russian army should take from the enemy should belong 
to thim. That his Britannic miyesty, who now knew 
enough of the court of Vienna to be sensible that he 
eould expect no assistance from thence, in case bis German 
dominions were invaded, should enter into this convention 
with the empress of Russia, in order to streugthen his 
defence upon the continent, was extremely natural; es- 
pecially as he bad lately lived in great friendship with 
her, and her transactions with the court of France had 
been so secret, by passing through only that of Vienna 
that he had not yet been informed of them ; neither had 
the project of the treaty of Versailles then come to his 
knowledge, or to that of the king of Prussia, nor had 
either of these princes yet made any formal advances to 
the other. 

DECLARATION OF THE FRENCH MINISTRY AT 
THE COURT OF VIENNA. 

• Thb first intimation that appeared publicly of the ne- 
fotiatioiis of France with the empress of Germany, wat 
when the French minister, count d'Aubeterre, declared at 
Vienna, *' That the warlike designs with which the king 
his master was charged, were suiAdently confuted by hift 
great moderation, of which all Europe had manifold proofs: 
that hit qiajesty was persuaded this groundless chaf|^ 
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had given as much indignation to their imperial mi^eatica 
ai to himself: that he was firmly resolved to preserve to 
Christendom that tranquillity which it enjoyed through 
his good faith, in religiously observing the treaty of Aiz- 
U-Chapelle; but that if bis Britannic majest/s allies 
should take part in the war which was kindled in America, 
by furnishing succours to the English, his mi^esty would 
be authorized to consider and treat them as principals 
in it." France likewise [made the same declaration to 
other courts. 

SPIRITED DECLARATION OF PRUSSU. 

The words and stipulation in the ahove-recited clause, 
in the seventh article of the treaty of Great Britain with 
Russia, were looked on as a menace levelled at the kmg 
of Prussia, who, having some time found means to procure 
a copy of this treaty, and seeing it in that light, boldly 
declared, by his ministers at all the courts of Europe, 
that he would oppose, with bis utmost force, the entrance 
of any foreign troops into the empire^ under any pretence 
whatever. This declaration was particularly displeasing 
to the French, who had already marched large bodies of 
troops towards the frontiers of the empire^ and erected se- 
veral great magazines in Westphalia, with the permission 
of the elector of Cologn, for which the English minister 
at his court was, in August, ordered to withdraw from 
thence without taking leave. However, as soon as this 
declaration of the king of Prussia was notified to the court 
of Versailles, they sent an ambassador extraordinary, the 
duke de Nivemois, to Berlin, to try to persuade bis ma- 
jesty to retract his declaration, and enter into a new 
alliance with them. His Prussian miyesty received this 
ambassador in such a manner, as seemed to denote a dis- 
position to agree to every thing he had to propose. This 
awakened in England a jealousy that his declaration alone 
was not to be relied on, but that it was necessary to bring 
him under some solemn engagement ; especially as the 
French had by this time a numerous army near the Lower 
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Rhine, with magazines provided for their march aU the . 
way to Hanover ; and if the king of Prussia suffered them 
to pass through his dominions, that electorate must be 
swidlowed up hefore the Russian auiiliaries could possibly 
be brought thither, or any army be formed for protecting 
it.' For this reason a negotiation was set on foot by 
Great Britain at Berlin ; but as it was not concluded be- 
fore the beginning of the next year, we shall defer enter- 
ing Into the particulars of it^ tiU we come to that period. 

THE FRENCH MAKE ANOTHER UNSUCCESSFUL 
ATTEMPT UPON THE COURT OF SPAIN. 

Meanwhile the French made another attempt upon 
the court of Madrid, loudly complainings of the taking 
their two men of war by Boscawen's squadron, before 
any declaration of war was made, representing it as a most 
unjustifiable proceeding, which threatened a dissolution 
of all faith amongst nations. This produced a strong 
memorial from sir Benjamin Keene^ our minister at that 
court, importing, *' That it was well known that the 
Frendi fleet carried troops, ammunition, and every thing 
necessary for defending the countries which the French 
had unjustly usurped in America, and of which the Eng- 
lish claimed the property : that the rules of self-defence 
authoriie every nation to render fruitless any attempt 
that may tend to its prejudice : that this right had been 
made use of only in taking the two French ships of war; 
and that the distinction of place might be interpreted in 
favour of the English, seeing the two ships were taken on 
the coasts of the countries where the contest arose." In 
answer to this observation, the French minister represented 
the vast number of ships that had been taken in the Eu- 
ropean seas; for in &ct the English ports soon began to 
be filled with them, in consequence of the general orders 
for making reprisals. But the court of Madrid was so 
far from being persuaded by any thing he could say, that 
it gave his Britannic majesty the strongest assurances of 
it« friendship, and of its intention to take no p«rt in the 
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differences between him and France, but such as should 
be coneiliatory, and tendings to restore the pubLte tran- 
quillity. 

THE IMPERIAL COURT REFUSES AUXILIARIES 
TO ESGIASD. 

On the other hand, his Britannic majesty required, as 
kin^ of Great Britain, the auxiliaries stipulated to him 
Dy treaty from the empress-queen. But these were refused, 
under pretence, that as the contest between him and 
France related to America only, it was not a case of the 
alliance ; though at the same time the French made no 
scruple of owning, that they intended to make a power- 
ful descent on Great Britain early in the spring. When, 
a little while after, France being employed in making 
great preparation for a land war in Europe, the king of 
England required her to defend her own possessions, the 
barrier in the Low Countries, with the number of men 
stipulated by treaty, which countries, acquired by English 
blood and English treasure, had been given to her on that 
express condition, she declared that she could not spare 
troops for that purpose, on account of her datigerous 
enemy the king of Prussia ; and afterwards, when he was 
secured by hts treaty with England, she urged that as a 
reason for her alliance with France. It must be owned, 
however, for the sake of historical truth, that this was 
no bad reason, considering the power» the genius, and 
the character of that prince, who hovered over her domi- 
nions with an army of one hundred and fifty thousand 
veterans. It must likewise be owned, that she undertook 
to procure the French king's consent to a neutrality for 
Hanover, which would have efiectucUy secured that elec- 
torate from the invasion of every other power but Prussia 
itself; and it is no strained conjecture to suppose, that 
the dread of this very power was the true source of those 
connexions in Germany, which entailed such a ruinous 
.continenta] war upon Grtat Britain. 
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THE FRENCH TAKE THE BIANDFORD. 

. Though the English continued to make reprisals upon 
the French, not only in the seas of America, but also in 
those of Europe, by taking every ship they could, ^leet 
with, and detaining them, their cargoes, and crews; yet 
the French, whether Irom a consciousness of their want 
of powCT by sea, or that they ml^t hare a more plau- 
sible plea to represent England as the a^i^ressor, were so 
ftir from returning these hostilities, that their ftM* which 
escaped sir Edward Hawke, having, on the thirteenth of 
August, taken the Blandfbrd ship of war with governor 
Lyttelton on board, going to Carolina, they set the go- 
vernor at liberty, as soon as the court was informed of 
the ship's being brought into Nantes, and shortly after 
released both the ship and crew. However, at the same 
time, their preparations for a land war still went on with 
great diligence, and their utmost arts and efforts were 
fruitlessly exerted to persuade the Spaniards and Dutch 
to join with them against Great Britain. 

STATE OF THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH NAVIES. 

In England the preparations by sea became greater than 
ever, several new ships of war were put in commission, 
and many others taken into the service of the government ; 
the exportation of gunpowder was forbid ; the bounties to 
seamen were continued, and the number of those that 
either entered voluntarily, or were pressed, increased 
daily, as did also the captures from the French, among 
which was the Esperance, of seventy guns, taken as she 
was going from Rochefort to Brest to be manned. The 
land-forces of Great Britain were likewise ordered to be 
augmented; several new regiments were raised, and all 
half-pay officers, and the out-pensioners belonging to 
Chelsea-hospital, were directed to send in their names, 
ages, and time of service, in order that such of them as 
were yet able to serve might be employed again if wanted. 
' The English navy, so early as in the month of September 
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of this year, consisted of one ship of an hundred and ten 
guns, five of an hundred guns each, thirteen of lunety, 
eight of eighty, five of seventy-four, twenty-nine of seventy, 
four of sixty-six, one of sixty-four, thirty-three of sixty, 
three of fifty-four, twenty-eight of fifty, four of forty-four, 
thirCy-five of forty, and forty-two of twenty, four sloops of 
war, of eighteen guns each, two of sixteen, eleven of 
fourteen, thirteen of tw^*«» &nd one of ten, besides a 
great number of bomb-ketches, fire-ships, and tenders; a 
force 8u0Mcnt to oppose the united maritime strength of 
all cbe powers in Europe; whilst that of the French, even 
at the end of this year, and including the ships then upon 
the stocks, amounted to no more than six ships of eighty 
guns, twenty-one of seventy-four, one of seveMy-two, four 
of seventy, thirty-one of sixty-four, two of sixty, six of 
fifty, and thirty-two frigates. 

SESSION OPENED. 

Such was the situation of the two kingdoms, when, on 
the thirteenth of November, the parliament met, and his 
miyesty opened the session with a speech from the throne, 
in which he acquainted them-—'' That the most proper 
measures had been taken to protect our possessions in 
America, and to regain such parts thereof as had been 
encroached upon, or invaded ; that to preserve his people 
from the calamities of war, as well as to prevent a general 
war from being lighted up in Europe, he had been always 
ready to accept reasonable and honourable terms of aceom- 
modation, but that none such had been proposed by France : 
that he had also confined bis views and operations to hinder 
France from making new encroachments, or supporting 
those already made ; to exert his people's right to a satis- 
fiiction for hostilities conmiitted in tune of profound peace, 
and to disappoint such designs, as, firam various appear* 
ances and preparations, there was reason to think had been 
formed against his kingdoms and dominions : that the king 
of Spain earnestly wished the preservation of the public 
tranquillity, and had given assurances of his intention to 
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continue in the same pacific sentiments : that he himself 
had greatly increased bis naval armaments, and augmented 
his land-forces in such a manner as might be least burden- 
some; and, finally, that he had concluded a treaty with 
the empress of Russia, and another with the landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, which should be laid before them." 

REMARKABbE ADDRESSES OF BOTH HOUSES. 

In answer to this speech, both houses voted most loyal 
addresses, but not without a warm opposition, in each, to 
tome of the particular expressions ; %>r it having been pro- 
posed in the house of lords to insert in their address the 
words following, viz. " That they looked upon themselves 
as obliged, by the strongest ties of duty, gratitude, and 
honour, to stand l^ and support his majesty in all sach 
wise and necessary measures and engagements as his 
majesty might have taken in vindication of the rights of 
his crown, or to defeat any attempts which might be made 
by France, in resentment for such measures, and to assist 
his majesty in disappointing or repelling all such enter- 
prises as might be formed, not only against his kingdoms, 
but also against any other of his dominions (though not 
belonging to the crown of Great Britain) in case they 
should be attacked on account of the part which his 
majesty had taken for maintaining the essential interests 
of his kingdoms ;" the inserting of these words in their 
address was opposed by earl Temple, and several other 
lords ; because, by the first part of them, they engaged to 
approve of the treaties with Russia and Hesse-Cassel, 
neither of which they had ever seen ; nor could it be sup- 
posed that either of them could be of any advantage to 
this nation ; and by the second part of these words it 
seemed to be resolved, to engage this nation in a con- 
tinental connexion for the defence of Hanover, which it 
was impossible for England to support, and which woulcl 
be so far from being of any advantage to it at sea, or in 
America, that it might at last disable the nation from 
defending itself in either of those parts of the world. Bnt 
V2 
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upon putting the quMtion, the inserting of these, words 
was agreed to by a great majority, and accordingly they 
stand as part of the address of the house upon that oo- 
oasion. 

HIS MAJESTrs ANSWER. 

To this remarkable address his msjesty returned the 
following as remarkable answer: *' My lords, I give you 
my hearty thanks for this dutiful and affectionate address. 
I see, with the greatest satisfaction, the zeal you express 
for my person and govemment, and for the true interest 
of your country, wl^ich I am determined to adhere to. The 
assurances which you give me for the defence of my terri- 
tories abroad, are a strong proof of your affection for me, 
and regard for my honour. Nothing shall divert me from 
pursuing those measures which will eflfectuaUy maintain 
the possessions and rights of my kingdoms, and procure 
reasonable and honourable terms of accommodation."-* 
The address of th^ house of commons breathed the same 
spirit of seal and gratitude, and was foU of the warmest 
assurances of a ready support of his majesty, and of his 
liMreign dominions, if attacked in resentment of his main- 
taining the rights of his crown and kingdom; and his 
majesty's answer to it was to the same effect as that to 
the house of lords. The same, or nearly the same words, 
relating to the treaties concluded by his majesty, and t6 
the defence of his foreign dominions, were proposed to be 
inserted in this address, which was opposed by William 
Pitt, esq. then paymaster of his msyesty's forces; the right 
hon. Heniy L^ge, esq. then chancellor and under-trea- 
surer of his majesty's exchequer, and one of the commis- 
noners of the treasury ; and by several other gentlemen 
in high posts under the government, as well as by many 
others ; but, upon putting the question, it was by a con- 
siderable ms^jority agreed to insert the words objected to; 
and very soon after, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Legge, and most, if not 
all, of the gentlemen who had appeared in the opposition, 
were dismissed from their employments. In Uie mean 
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time, a draft came over from Russia for part of the new 
subsidy stipulated to that crown; but some of the mi- 
nistry, who were then at the bead of the finances, refused 
,to pay it, at least before the treaty should be approved of 
by parliament. 

ALTERATIONS IN THE MINISTRY. 

Sir Thomas Robinson bad not been long in possession 
of the office of secretary of state before it was generally 
perceived,, that, though an honest, well meaning man, 
and a favourite with the king, his abilities were not equal 
to the functions of that post. Much less were they so 
at this juncture, when the nation was on the point of 
being engaged in a difficult and expensive war, and plunged 
into foreign measures and connexions, which would re- 
quire the utmost skill of an able politician to render then 
palatable to the people. Mr. Pitt ahd Mr. Fox, though 
they scarce ever agreed- in any other particular, bad ge- 
nerally united in opposing his measures, and their superior 
influence in the bouse of commons, and universally ac- 
knowledged abilities, though of very different kinds, had 
always prevailed, uncommon as it was, to see two persona 
who held considerable places under the government, one 
of them being paymaster-general, and the other' secretary 
at war, oppose, upon almost every occasion, a secretary 
of state who was supposed to know and speak the senti- 
ments of his master. Sir Thomas himself soon grew 
sensible of his want of sufficient weight in the senate of 
the nation ; and therefore, of his own accord, on the ten& 
of November, wisely and dutifully resigned the seals of 
bis office to his majesty, who delivered them to Mr. Fox, 
and appointed sir Thomas master of the wardrobe, with ■ 
pension to him during his life, and after his death to his 
sons. Lord Barrington succeeded Mr. Fox as secretary at 
war; and soon after sir George Lyttelton was made chan- 
cellor of the exchequer^ and a lord of the treasury, in 
the room of Mr. Legge, who had declared himself against 
the new continental system. However^ notwithstanding 
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these changes in the minirtry, very warm dehates arose 
in both honsesi when the treaties of Russia and Hesse- 
Gassel came to he considered by them: some of the mem- 
bers were for referring them to a committee; but this 
motioa was over-ruled, in consideration of his majesty's 
having engaged in them to guard against a storm that 
seemed ready to break upon his electoral dominions, 
merely on account of our quarrel with the French. They 
were at length approved of by a majority of three hun- 
dred and eighteen against one hundred and twenty-six, 
in the house of commons; and by eighty-four against 
eleven, in the house of lords. 

The house of commons then proceeded to provide ibr 
the service of the ensuing year, and for the deGciencies 
of the provisions for the former. Rfty thousand seamen, 
including nine thousand one hundred and thirty-eight 
marines, were voted, on the twenty-fourth of November, 
for the service of the year one thousand seven hqndred 
and fifty-six, together with two millions six hundred 
thousand pounds for their maintenance, and thirty-four 
thousand two hundred and sixty-three land-soldiers, with 
nine hundred and thirty thousand six hundred and three 
pounds, six shillings, and nine-pehce, for their support. 
An hundred thousand pounds were voted as a subsidy ta 
the empress of Russia; fifty-four thousand one hundred 
and forty pounds, twelve shillings, and six-penoe, to the 
landgrave of Hesse-Cassel; and ten thousand pounds to 
the elector of Bavaria. 

EARTHQUAKE AT LISBON. 

During these transactions, the public was overwhelmed 
with consternation, by the tidings of a dreaidiil earth- 
quake, which, on the first of November, shook all Spain 
and Portugal, and many other places in Europe, and laid 
the city of Lisbon in ruins. When the news of this great 
calamity first reached England, it was feared the conse- 
quences of it might affect our public credit, considering 
the vast interest which the English merchants had in the 
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PortufTuese trade; but fortunately, it afterwards prored 
inconnderable, in comparison of what had been appre* 
bended: the quarter in which the English chiefly livedo 
and where they had their' warehouses, having suffered the 
least of any part of the city ; and most of the English mer- 
chants then residing there, together with their fiimilies^ 
being at their country houses to avoid the insults to which 
they might have been exposed from the Portuguese popu- 
lace, during the celebration of their amUo-da-fi^ which was 
kept that very day. The two first shocks of this dreadful 
visitation continued near a quarter of an hour, after 
which the water of the river Tagus rose perpendicularly 
above twenty feet, and subsided to its natund bed in less 
than a minute. Great numbers of houses, of which this 
city then contained about thirty-six thousand, extending 
in length near six miles, in form of a crescent, on the 
ascent of a bill, upon the north shore of the mouth of thtt 
river Tagus, within nine miles from the ocean, were 
thrown down by the repeated commotions of the earthy 
together with several magnificent churches, monasteries, 
and public buildings. But what entirely completed the 
ruin of this then most opulent capital of the Portuguese do- 
minions, was a devouring conflagration, partly fortuitous 
or natural, but chiefly occasioned by a set of impious 
villains, who, unawed by the tremendous scene at that 
vety instant passing before their eyes, with a wickedness 
scarcely to be credited, set fire even to the falling edifices 
in different parts of the city, to increase the general con- 
fusion, that they might have the better opportunity to rob 
and plunder their already desolated fellow-citizens. Out 
of three hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, which 
Lisbon was then supposed to contain, about ten thousand 
perished by this calamity ; and the survivors, deprived of 
their habitations, and destitute even of the necessaries of 
life, were forced to seek for shelter in the open fields. 

RELIEF VOTED TO THE PORTUGUESE. 

As soon as his majesty received an account of this 
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deplorable event, from bis ambassador at the court of 
Madrid, be sent a message to botb bouses of parliament, 
OB tbe twenty-eigbtb of November, acquainting tbem 
therewitb, and desiring tbeir concurrence and assistance 
towards speedily relieving tbe unbappy sufferers; and th« 
parliament thereupon, to tbe honour of British humanity, 
unanimously voted, on tbe eighth of December, a gift of 
an hundred thousand pounds fur tbe distressed people of 
Portugal. A circumstance which enhances the merit of 
this action is, that though tbe English themselves were, 
at that very time, in great want of grain, a considerable 
part of the sum was sent in com, flour, rice, and a large 
quantity of beef from Ireland : supplies which came very 
seasonably for the poor Portuguese, who were in actual 
want of the necessaries of life. Tbeir king was so afiected 
by this instance of British generosity, that, to show bis 
gratitude for the timely relief, he ordered Mr. Castres, 
tbe British resident at bis court, to give the preference, 
in the distribution of these supplies, to the British sub- 
jects who had suffered by tbe earthquake; accordingly, 
about a thirtieth part of tbe provisions, and two thousand 
pounds in money, were set apart for that purpose ; and 
hh Portuguese majesty returned his thanks, in very warm 
terms, to the British crown and nation 

Tbe report of an intended invasion of these kingdoms 
by the French increasing daily, on the twenty-second day 
of tUinuary lord Barrington, as secretary at war, laid before 
the house an estimate for defraying the charge of ten new 
r^^ents of foot, over and above the thirty-four thousand 
two hundred and sixty-three land-soldiers before ordered 
to be raised; and a sum of ninety-one thousand nine 
hundred and nineteen pounds, ten shillings, was voted for 
these additional forces: upon another estimate presented 
a little after by the same lord, and founded upon the same 
reasons, for raising, for the further defence of the kingdom, 
eleven troops of light dragoons, forty-nine thousand six 
hundred and twenty-eight pounds, eleven shillings, and 
three-pence, were voted for the ensuing year; together 
with eighty-one thousand one hundred and seventy-etght' 
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poands, sixteen shillings, for a regiment of foot to be 
raised in North-America; two hundred ninety-eight thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-four pounds, seventeen shil- 
lings, and ten-pence halfpenny, for the maintenance of 
our forces already established in our American colonies ; 
and seventy-nine thousand nine hundred and fifteen 
pounds, six shillings, for six regiments of foot from Ireland, 
to serve in North-America and the East-Indies, fiesides 
all these supplies, Mr. Fox, on the twenty-eighth of Ja- 
nuary, presented to the house a message from the king, 
desiring them to take into consideration the faithful ser- 
vices of the people of New England, and of some other 
parts of North-America ; upon which one hundred and 
fifteen thousand pounds more were voted, and five thousand 
pounds as a reward to sir William Johnson in particular* 
In short, including several other sums, as well fer de- 
fraying the expense of the army and navy, as for a subsidy 
of twenty thousand pounds to the king of Prussia, and 
one hundred and twenty-one thousand four hundred and 
forty-seven pounds, two shillings and sixpence, for Hano- 
verian troops, of which two last articles further notice 
will be taken hereafter, the whole of the supplies granted 
by parliament in this session amounted to seven millions 
two hundred and twenty-nine thousand one hundred and 
seventeen pounds, four shillings, and six-pence three far- 
things. For raising this sum, besides the malt tax, and 
the land tax of four shillings in the pound, the whole 
produce of the sinking fund, from the fifth of January 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, till it should 
amount to one million five hundred and fifty-five thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-five pounds, eleven shillings, and 
eleven-pence halfpenny, was ordered to be applied there- 
unto ; together with a million to be raised by loans or ex- 
chequer Sills, at three per cent, interest ; one million five 
hundred thousand pounds to be raised by the sale of re- 
deemable annuities, at three and a half per cent, and 
five hundred thousand pounds to be raised by a lottery, at 
three per cent. All which sums, with eighty-three thou- 
sand four hundred and twelve pounds, two shillingi* and 
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five-pence halfpenny, then remaining in the exchequer, 
amounted to seven millions four hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand two hundred and sixty-one pounds^ five 
shillings, and seven-pence. 

MUTINY BILL, MARINE, AND MARINERS' ACTS 
CONIINUED. 

The clause inserted in the mutiny bill last year, sab- 
jecting all officers and soldiers raised in America, by an- 
thority of the respective governors or governments there^ 
to the same rules, and articles of war, and the same penal- 
ties and punishments, as the British forces were liable to; 
the act passed at the same time for regulating the marine 
forces, while on shore, and that for the more speedy and 
effectual manning of his majesty's navy, were not only 
confirmed now ; but it was further enacted, with respect 
to this last, as well as for the more speedy and effectual 
recruiting of his mtyest/s land-forces, that the commis- 
tioners appointed by the present act, should be empowered 
to raise and levy, within their respective jurisdictions, such 
able-bodied men as did not follow any lawful calling or 
employment; or had not some other lawful and sufficient 
support ; and might order, wherever and whenever th^ 
pleased, a general search to be made for such persons, in 
order to their being brought before them to be examined ; 
nay, that the parish or town officers might, without any 
such onler, search for and secure such persons, in order 
to convey them before the said commissioners to be exa- 
mined: that if any three commissioners should find any 
person, so brought before them, to be within the abovo 
description, and if the recruiting officer attending should 
«udge him to be a man fit for his m^esty's sendee, they 
should cause him to be delivered to such officer, who might 
secure him in any place of safety provided by the Justices 
of peace for that purpose, or even in any public prison ; 
and that every such man was from that time to be deemed 
a listed soldier, and not to be taken out of bis majesty's 
service fay any p^rocess, other than for some criminal matter* 
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Nothing conld more iplaioly show either the zeal of the 
porliameDt for a vigorous prosecution of the war, or their 
confidence in the justice and moderation of our ministiy^ 
than their agreeing to this act, which was to continue in 
force till the end of the nest session : and which, in the 
hands of a wicked and enterprising administration, might 
have been made such an use of, at would have been incon- 
sistent with that security which is provided by our happy 
constitution for the liberty of the sul^ect 

ACT FOR RAISING A REGIMENT OF FOOT IN 
NORTH AMERICA. 

Thb next object of the immediate attention of parlia- 
ment in this session was the raising of a new regiment of 
foot in North America; for which purpose the sum of 
eighty-one thousand one hundred and seventy-eight 
pounds, sixteen shillings, to which the estimate thei«of 
amounted, was voted. This regiment, which was to con- 
sist of four battalions of a thousand men each, was in- 
tended to be raised chiefly out of the Germans and Swiss^ 
who, for many years past, had annually transported them- 
selves in great numbers to the British plantations in 
America, where waste lands had been assigned them upon 
the frontiers of the provinces ; but, very injudiciously, no 
case had been taken to intermix them with the English 
inhabitants of the place. To this circumstance it is owing, 
that they have continued to correspond and convene only 
with one another; so that very few of them, even of those 
who have been bom there, have yet learned to speak or 
understand the English tongue. However, as tbey were 
all xealous protestants, and in general strong, hardy men, 
and accustomed to the cHndate, it was judged that a regi- 
ment of good and faithful soldiers might be raised out of 
them, particularly proper to oppose the French ; but to 
this end it was necessary to appoint some officers, es- 
pecially subalterns, who understood military discipline, 
and could speak the German language ; and as a sufficient 
number of such oould not be found among the English 

Vou IV. X 
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officers, it was necessary to bring over and grant com- 
missions to several German and Swiss officers and en« 
gineers ; but this step, by the act of settlement, could not 
be taken without the authority of parliament ; an act 
was now passed for enabling his majesty to grant comw 
missions to a certain number of foreign protestants, who 
bad served abroad as officers or engineers, to act and rank 
as officers or engineers in America only. An act was like- 
wise passed in this session, strictly forbidding, under pain 
of death, any of his ms^'esty's subjects to serve as officers 
under the French king, or to enlist as soldiers in his 
service, without his m^esty's previous license ; and also 
for obliging such of his majesty's subjects as should, in 
time to come, accept of commissions in the Scotch brigade 
in the Dutch service, to take the oaths of allegiance and 
abjuration, on pain of forfeiting five hundred pounds. 

MARITIM£ LAWS OF ENGLAND EXTENDED TO 
AMERICA. 

As it had been resolved, in the beginning of the pre- 
ceding summer, to build vessels of forcej upon the lak« 
Ontario, an act was now passed for extending the mari- 
time laws of England, relating to the government of his 
majesty's ships and forces by sea, to such officers, sea- 
men, and others, as should serve on board his majesty's 
ships or vessels employed upon the lakes, great waters, 
or rivers in North America; and also, but not without 
opposition to this last, for the better recruiting of hit 
majesty's forces upon the continent of America: to which 
end, by a new clause now added to a former act, a re- 
cruiting officer was empowered to enlist and detain an 
indented servant, even though his master should reclaim 
him, upon paying to the master such a sum as two jus- 
tices of peace within the precinct should adjudge to be 
a reasonable equivalent for the original purchase money, 
and the remaining time such servant might have to serve* 
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QUIET OF IRELAND RESTORED. 

The intestine broils of Ireland were happily composed 
this year, t^ the prudent management of the marquis of 
Hartington, lord lieutenant of that kingdom. By his 
steady and disinterested conduct, his candour and hu* 
manity, the Irish were not only brought to a much better 
temper, even among themselves, than. they were before 
their late outrageous riots and dangerous dissentiona 
happened; but also prevailed upon to acquiesce in the 
measures of EngUnd, without this last being obliged to 
give up any one point of her superiority. The leading 
men in the parliament of Ireland were the first that con- 
formed ; and though the ferment continued very high for 
some time after, among the middling and lower ranks of 
people, it was at length entirely allayed by the wisdom of 
thfi lord lieutenant, and the excellent law, which he en- 
couraged and passed for the benefit of that nation.^ The 

p of Ireland, who had been very busy in fomenting 

many of the late disturbances, was, by his majesty's com- 
mand, struck off the list of privy- counsellors; and the 
greatest part of those patriots, whom faction had turned 
out of tiieir employments there, were reinstated with 
honour. 

TREATV CONCLUDED WITH PRUSSIA. 

1756. The parliament of England, which had ad- 
journed on the twenty-third day of December, met agsun; 
the house of commons on the thirteenth of Januaiy, and 
the lords on the nineteenth. On the sixteenth of the same 
month, the treaty between his Britannic majesty and the 
kuig of Prussia was signed, importing, that, for the de- 
fence of their common country, Germany, and in order to 
preserve her peace and tranquillity, which it was feared 
was in danger of being disturbed* on account of the dis- 
putes in America, the two kings, for that end only, en- 
tered into a cofiyentk»n of neutrality^ by which they 
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. reciprocally bound themselves not to suffer foreign troopB 
if any nation whatsoever to enter into Germany, or pass 
through it during the troubles aforesaid, and the conse- 
quences that might result from them ; but to oppose the 
same with their utmost might, in order to secure Ger- 
many from the calamities of war, maintain her funda- 
mental laws and constitutions, and preserve her peace 
uninterrupted. Thus, the late treaty with Russia was 
virtually renounced. Their majesties, moreover, seized 
this favourable opportunity to adjust the diPerences that 
had subsisted between them, in relation to the remainder 
of the Silesia loan due to the subjects of his Britannic 
majesty, and the indemnification claimed by the subjects 
of bis Prussian majesty for their losses by sea during the 
late war ; so that the attacfanaent laid on the said debt 
was agreed to be taken off, as soon as the ratification of 
hhis treaty should be exchanged. 

NEW MILITIA-BILL. 

On the twenty-first of January the house took into can- 
lideration the laws then in being relating to the militia of 
this kingdom ; and, finding them insufficient, ordered a 
new bill to be prepared, and brought in, for the better 
regulating of the militia forces in the several counties of 
England. A bill was accordingly prepared to that effect* 
and presented to the bouse on the twelfth of March by 
the hon. Charles Townshend, esq. who, to his honour, was 
one of the chief promoters of it. After receiving many 
amendments in the house of commons, it was on the 
tenth of May passed, and sent to the lords ; but several 
Ibjections being made to it by some of the peers, and it 
seeming to them that some further amendments were 
still necessary, which they thought they could not in that 
session spare time to consider so maturely as the import* 
ance of the subject required, a negative of filty-nine 
against twenty-three was put upon the motion for past- 
ipg tkfi bill; though every one must have been sensible. 
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not only of the propriety, but even of the absolute ne- 
cessity of such a law, which was ardently desired by the 
whole nation. 

SESSION CLOSED. 

On the twenty-seventh of May his majesty went to the 
bouse of peers, and, after having given the royal assent 
to the bills then depending, thanked his parliament,. in 
a speech from the throne, for their vigorous and effectual 
support. He acquainted them# that the injuries and hos- 
tilities which had been for some time committed by the 
French against his dominions and subjects, were then 
followed by the actual invasion of the island of Minorca, 
though guaranteed to him by all the great powers in 
Europe, and particularly by the French king: that he 
had, therefore, found himself obliged, in vindication of 
the honour of his crown, and of the rights of his people, 
to declare war in form against France ; and that he re- 
lied on the Divine Protection, and the vigorous assistance 
of his futhful subjects, in so just a cause. The parlia- 
ment was then adjourned to the eighteenth of June; and 
firom thence afterwards to the eighteenth of July, and 
then it was prorogued. 



NOTES. 



1 Perhaps ihe elector ef Hanorer was 
■Mffc afraid of dM Prossiaa oienanih 
tkaaof the oaoat christifln king, know 
kif with what ease and rapidity this 
cnterprisinf Miglkboar conM, in a few 
dajrt, mibdnc the whole electorate. 

9 Among other olyects of the attention 
•f the legislatare of that ooantiy, tea 
thoaiaiid pounds were granted lor 
making the river Nore navigable Iron 
the city of Kilkenny to the town of 
laQcstalge; twenty thousand pounds 
towards canying on an inland naTi* 



gatbn from the city of Dnblin to the' 
river Shannon; Ibar thonsaad ponnds 
for making the river Newry navigable ; a 
thousand pounds a year for two years, 
for the encottiagenwntof Eaglish pio- 
testant schools ; several sams« to be dis> 
tribnted in premiums, for thcenoeurage- 
ment ef the cambric, hempen, and flaxen 
maauActurea; and three hundred thou- 
sand pounds to his majesty, towards 
snpporting the several branches of tha 
establishment, and Ibr defraying the ex- 
of the government for two yatM ' 
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LETTER FROM M. ROUILLE. 

IN the month of January Mr. Fox, lately appointed se* 
cretary of state, received a letter from M. Rouill^^ 
minister and secretary of state for foreign aflfairs to the king 
of France, expostulating, in the name of his sovereign, 
upon the orders and instructions for committing hostilities 
which bis Britannic majesty had given to general Braddoek 
and admiral fioscawen, in diametrical opposition to tha 
most solemn assurances so often repeated by word of 
mouth, as well as in writing. He complained of the insult 
which had been offered to his masters flag in attackin^^ 
and taking two of his ships in the open sea, without any 
previous deelaration of war ; as also by committing depre- 
dations on the commerce of his most christian majesty't 
subjects, in contempt of the law of nations, the ftuth of 
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tieatiM, and the usages established among civiliaed nations. 
He saidf the sentiments and character of his Britannie 
majesty gave the king his master room to expect, that, 
at his return to London, he would disavow the conduct 
of his admiralty; but seeing that, instead of punishing, 
he rather encouraged those who had been guilty of such 
depredations, his most christian majesty would be deemed 
deficient in what he owed to his own glory, the dignity 
of his crown, and the defence of his people, if he de« 
ferred any* longer demanding a signal reparation for the 
outrage done to the French flag, and the damage sus- 
tained by his sulgects. He, therefore, demanded imme* 
diate and full restitution of all the Freneh ships, which, 
contrary to law and decorum, had been taken by the Eng- 
lish navy, together with all the officers, soldiers, mariners, 
guns, stores, and merchandise. He declared, that should 
this restitution be made, he should be willing to engage 
in a negotiation for what £arther. satisfaction he might 
claim, and continue desirous to see the differences relating 
to America determined by a solid and equitable accom« 
modation ; but if, contrary to all hopes, these demands 
should be rejected, he would consider such a denial of 
justice as the most authentic declaration of war, and as 
a formed design in the court of London to disturb the 
peace of Europe. To this peremptory remonstrance the 
British secietaiy was directed to answer, that though the 
king of England would readily consent to an equitable 
and solid accommodation, he would not comply with th4 
demand of immediate and full restitution as a preliminary 
eondition ; for his majesty had taken no steps but such 
as were rendered just and indispensable by the hostilities 
which the French began in time of profound peace, and 
a proper regard for his own honour, the rights and posses^ 
Mons of his crown, and the security of his kingdoms. 

Without all doubt the late transactions had afforded 
specious arguments for both nations to impeach the coin 
duct of each other. The French court, conscious of their 
encroachments in Nova Scotia, affected to draw a shade 
over these, as particulars belonging to a disputed territory. 
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fenAtodivwt the attention to the banks of theOhk^wlien 
JaBMOville and his detachment had been attacked and 
maisaered by the English, without the least piOTocatk>n« 
They likewise inveighed against the capture of their ships, 
before any declaration of war, as flagrant acts of piracy | 
and some neutral powers of Europe seemed to consider 
them in the same point of view. It was certainly hig^ 
time to check the insolence of the French by force of 
arms, and surely this might have been as eflfectually and 
expeditiously exerted under the usual sanction of a format 
declaration ; the omission of which ezfosed the adminis- 
tration to the censure of our neighbours, and fixed the 
imputation of fraud and free-booting on the beginning 
of the war. The ministry was said to have delayed the 
ceremony of denouncing war from political consideratkms, 
supposing that, should the French be provoked into the 
first declaration of this kind, the powers of Europe would 
consider his most christian nuyesty as the aggressor, and 
Great Britain would reap all the fruits of the defensive 
alliances in which she had engaged. But nothing could 
be more weak and frivolous than such a conjecture. The 
aggressor is be who first violates the peace; and every 
aUy will interpret the aggression according to his own in- 
terest and convenience. The administration maintained 
the appearance of candour in the midst of their hostilities. 
The merchant ships, of which a great number had been 
taken from the French, were not sold and divided among 
the captoFB, according to the practice of war; but care- 
fully sequestered, with all their caigoes and effects, in 
order to be restored to the right owners, in case the dis- 
putes between the two nations should not be productive 
of an open rupture. In this particular, however, it was 
pity that a little common sense had not been blended 
wiUi their honourable intention. Great part of the cargoes 
consisted of fish, and other perishable comroodittes, which 
were left to rot and putrefy, and afterwards thrown over- 
board, to prevent contagion ; so that the owners and 
captors were equally disappointedt aad the value of thcA 
iMt to both nations. 
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THE FRENCH THREATEN GREAT BRITAIN WITH 
AN INVASION. 

The court of VersuUes, while they presented reinon« 
Btrances which they knew would prove ineffectual, and 
exclaimed against the conduct of Great Britain with all 
the arts of calumny and exaggeration at every court in 
Christendom » continued nevertheless to make such pre- 
parations as denoted a design to prosecute the war with 
uncommon vigour. They began to repair and fortify 
Dunkirk: orders were published, that all British subjects 
should quit the dominions of France : many English vessels 
were seized in the different ports of that kingdom, and 
their crews sent to prison. M the same time an edict 
was issued, inviting the French subjects to equip privateers, 
offering a premium of forty livres for every gun, and as 
much for every man they should take from the enemy ; 
and promising that, in case a peace should be spee^Uy 
concluded, the king would purchase the privateers at 
prime cost. They employed great numbers of artificers 
and seamen in equipping a formidable squadron of ships 
at Brest; and assembling a strong body of land-forces, 
as well as a considerable number of transf >rts, threatened 
Che bland of Great Britain with a dangerous invasion.. 

REQUISITION OF SIX THOUSAND DUTCH 
TROOPS. 

Thb English people were seized wiih consternation: 
the ministry were alarmed and perplexed. Colonel Yorke, 
the British resident at the Hague, was ordered by his 
majesty to make a requisition of the six thousand men 
whom the states-general are obliged by treaty to furnish, 
when Great Britain shall be threatened with an invasion ; 
and in Febniaiy be presented a memorial for this purpose. 
Monsieur d'AfiVy, the French king's minister at the Hague, 
having received intimation of this demand, produc^i a 
eounter-mcmorial from his master, charging the English 
M the aggreisorsj and givuag the states-general plainly 
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to understand, that, should they grant the succours de- 
manded by Great Britain, he would consider their compli- 
ance as an act of hostility against himself. The Dutch, 
though divided among themselves by faction, were unani« 
mously averse to any measure that might involve them 
in the approaching war. Their commerce was in a great 
measure decayed, and their finances were too much ex- 
bausted to admit of an immediate augmentation of their 
forces, which for many other reasons they strove to avoid. 
They foresaw a great increase of trade in their adhering 
to a punctual neutrality: they were afraid of the French 
by laud, and jealous of the English by sea ; and, perhaps, 
enjoyed the prospect of seeing these two proud and power- 
fttl nations humble and impoverish each other. Certain it 
is, the states-general protracted their answer to Mr. Yorke'g 
memorial by such affected delays, that the court of Lon- 
don perceived their intention, and, in order to avoid the 
mortification of a fiat denial, the king ordered his resi- 
dent to acquaieit the princess regent, that he would not 
insist upon his demand. The states, thus freed from their 
perplexity, at length delivered an answer to Mr. Yorke, 
in which they expatiated on the difficulties they were 
laid under, and thanked his Britannic majesty for having 
freed them by his declaration from that embarrassment 
into which they were thrown by his first demand and the 
counter memorial of the French minister. The real sen- 
timenrR of those people, however, more plainly appeared 
in the previobs resolution delivered tofbe states of IJollandl 
by the towns of Amsterdam, Dbrt, Haerlem, Gouda, 
Rotterdam, and Enckhuysen, declaring flatly that England 
was uncontrovertibly the aggressor in Europe, by seising 
a considerable number of French vessels: that the threat- 
ened invasion of Great Britain did not affect the republie's 
guarantee of the protestant surcession, inasmuch as it was 
only intended to obtain reparation for the injury sustained 
by the subjects of his most christian majesty ; finally, that 
the surcotirs demanded could be of no advantage to the 
king of England, as it appeared by the declaration of fait 
most christian majestyj that their granting these sue- 
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ooun would immediately lay tbem under the necessity of 
demanding, in their tum» assistance from Great Britain. 
From tfaiB way of arguing, the English may perceive what 
they have to expect in cases of emergency from the friend- 
ship of their nearest allies, who must always be furnished 
with the same excuse, whenever they find it convenient 
or necessary to their own interest. Such a consideration, 
joined to other concurring motives, ought to induce the 
British legislature to withdraw its dependence from all 
foreign connexions, and provide such a constitutional force 
within itself, as will be fully sufficient to baffle all the 
efforts of an external enemy. The apprehensions and 
distraction of the people at this juncture plainly evinced 
the expediency of such a national force ; but different 
parties were divided in their opinions about the nature 
of such a provision. Some of the warmest friends of 
their country proposed a well-regulated mUitia, as an insti- 
tution that would effectually answer the purpose of defend- 
ing a wide extended sea-coast from invasion ; while, on 
the other hand, this proposal was ridiculed and refuted 
as impracticable or useless by all the retainers to the 
court, and all the officers of the standing army. In the 
mean time, as the experiment could not be immediately 
tried, and the present juncture demanded some instant 
determination, recourse was had fo a foreign remedy. 

Towards the latter end of March, the king sent a written 
message to parliament, intimating, that he had received 
Kpeated advices from different persons and places, that a 
dfsign had been formed by the French court to invade 
Great Britain or Ireland $ and the great preparations of 
forces, ships, artillery, and warlike stores, then notoriously 
m'aking in the ports of France opposite to the British 
coasts, together with the language of the French ministeri 
in some foreign courts, left little room to doubt the reality 
of such a design : that his majesty had augmented his 
forces both by sea and land, and taJcen proper measures 
and precautions for putting his kingdom in a posture of 
defence: that, in order further to strengthen himself, he 
bad made a requisition of a body of Hessian troops, pur- 
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suant to the late treaty, to be forthwith brought over, 
and for tbat purpose ordered transports to be prepared; 
that he doubted not of h^ng enabled and supported by 
his parliament in taking such measures as might be con- 
ducive to an end so essential to the honour of his crown, 
the preservation of the protestant religion, and the laws 
and liberties of these kingdoms. This message was no 
sooner received, than both houses voted, composed, and 
presented very warm and affectionate addresses, in which 
his majesty was thanked for the requisition he had made 
of the Hessian troops ; a measure which at any other 
time would have been stigmatized with all the satire and 
rhetoric of the opposition. 

HESSIANS AND HANOVERIANS TRANSPORTED 
INTO ENGLAND. 

Even this precaution was not 'thought sufficient to 
secure the island, and quiet the terrors of the people. In 
a few days Mr. Fox, the new minister, encouraged by the 
unanimity which had appeared so conspicuous in the 
motions for the late addresses, ventured to move again, in 
the house of commons, that another address should be 
presented to the king, beseeching his miyesty, that for the 
more effectual defence of this island, and for the better 
security of the religion and liberties of his subjects, against 
the threatened attack by a foreign enemy, he would be 
gradously pleased to order twelve battalions of his elec- 
toral troops, together with the usual detachment of ar- 
tillery, to be forthwith brought into this kingdom. There 
was a considerable party in the house, to whom such a 
motion was odious and detestable $ but considering the 
critical situation of affairs, they were afraid that a direct 
opposition might expose them to a more odious suspicion : 
they, therefore, moved for the order of the day, and in- 
sisted on the question's being put upon that motion ; but 
it was carried in the negative by a considerable minority, 
which also agreed to the other proposal. The resolutioa 
of the house was communicated to the lords, wfao.unani- 
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mously concurred; and their )oint address beings pre- 
sentedy his majesty assured them he would hnmediately 
comply with their request. According'ly, such expedition 
was used^ that in the ceurse of the next month both Hano- 
verians and Hessians arrived in England, and encamped 
In different parts of the kingdom.— -As the fears of an in- 
vauon subsided in the minds of the people, their an- 
tipathy to these foreign auxiliaries emerged. They were 
beheld with the eyes of jealousy, suspicion, and disdain. 
They were treated with contempt, reserve, and rigour. 
The ministry was execrated for having reduced the nation 
to such a low circumstance of disgrace, as that they should 
owe their security to German mercenaries^ There were 
not wanting some incendiaries, who circulated hints and 
insinuations, that the kingdom had been purposely left 
unprovided ; and that the natives of South Britain had 
been formerly subdued and expelled by a body of Saxon 
auxiliaries, whom they had hired for their preservation. 
In a word, the doubts and suspicions of a people, na- 
turally blunt and jealous, were inflamed to such a degree 
of animosity, that nothing would have restrained them 
firom violent acts of outrage, but the most orderly, modest, 
and inoffensive behaviour l^ which both the Hanoverians 
and Hessians were distinguished. 

FRENCH PREPARATIONS AT TOULON. 

Under the doak of an invading armament, which en- 
grossed the attention of the British nation, the French 
were actually employed in preparations for an expedition, 
which succeeded according to their wiA. In the begin- 
ning of the year, advice was received that a French squa- 
dron would soon be in a condition to sail from Toulon : 
this was afterwards confirmed by repeated intelligence, not 
only from foreign gazettes, but also from English ministers 
and consuls residing in Spain and Italy. They affirmed 
that the Toulon squadron consisted of twelve or fifteen 
ships of the line, with a great number of transports; that 
they were suppUed with provision for two months only. 

Vol. IV. y 
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oonseqaently could not be intended for America; and that 
strong bodies of troops were on their march from diflerent 
parts of the French dominions to Dauphin^ and Provence 
in order to be embarked. Notwithstanding: these particu- 
lars of information, which plainly pointed out Minorca as 
the ob|ect of their expedition ; notwithstanding the exten- 
atve and important commerce carried on by the subjects of 
Great Britain in the Mediterranean ; no care was taken 
to send thither a squadron of ships capable to protect the 
trade, and frustrate the designs of the enemy. That grealt 
province was left to a few inconsiderable ships and frigates, 
which could serve no other purpose than that of carrying 
intelligence ftom port to port, and enriching their com- 
manders, by making prize of merohant vessels. Nay, the 
ministry seemed to pay little or no regard to the rempa. 
•trances of general Blakeney, deputy governor of Minorca, 
who, in repeated advices, represented the weakness of the 
garrison which he commanded in St. Philip's castle, the 
chief fortress on the island. Far from strengthening the 
garrison with a proper reinforcement, they did not even 
send thither the officers belonging to it, who were in Eng- 
land upon leave of absence, nor give directions for any 
vessel to transport them, until the French armament was 
ready to make a descent upon that island. [See note H, 
at the end of this Foli 

ADMIRAL BYNG sails for thb MEDITERRANEAN. 

At length, the destination of the enemy's fleet being 
universally known, the ministiy seemed to rouse from 
their lethargy, and, like persons suddenly waking, acted 
with hurry and precipitation. Instead of detaching a 
squadron that in all respects should be superior to the 
French fleet in the Mediterranean, and bisstowing the 
command of it upon an officer of approved courage and 
activity, they allotted no more than ten ships of the line 
for this service, vesting the command of them in admiral 
Byng, who bad never met with any occasion to signaliiee 
his courage^and whose character was not very popular in 
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the navy ; but Mr. Wert, the second in command, was a 
gentleman universally respected for his probity, ability, 
and resol ution. The ten ships destined for this expedition, 
trere but in very indifferent order, poorly manned, and 
unprovided with either hospital or fire-ship. They sailed 
from Spithead on the seventh day of April, havin^^ on 
board, as part of their complement, a re^ment of soldiers 
to be landed at Gibraltar, with major-general Stuart, 
lord Effingham, and colonel Comwallis, whose regiments 
were in garrison at Minorca, about forty inferior offioen, 
and near one hundred recruits, as a reinforoement to 
St. Philip's fortress. 

ADMIRAL BYNG ARRIVES AT GIBRALTAR. 

After all the intelligence which had been received, 
one would imagine the government of England was still 
ignorant of the enemy's force and destination ; for the in- 
structions delivered to admiral Byng, imported, that on 
his arrival at Gibraltar, he should enquire whether any 
French squadron had passed through the straits; and 
that, being certified in the affirmative, as it was probably 
designed for North America, he should immediately de- 
tach rear-admiral West to Louisbourg, on the island of 
Cape-Breton, with such a number of ships, as when joined 
with those, at Halifax, would constitute a force superior 
to the armament of the enemy. On the second day of 
May, admiral Byng arrived at Gibraltar, where he found 
captain Edgecumbe, with the Princess Louisa ship of war, 
and a sloop, who informed him that the French arma- 
ment, commanded by M. de la Galissonniere, consisting of 
thirteen ships of the line, with a great number of trans- 
ports, havingon board abody of fifteen thousand land-forces, 
had sailed from Toulon on the tenth day of April, and made 
a descent upon the island of Minorca, from whence he 
(captain Edgecumbe) had been obli^d to reture at their 
approach. General Fowke, who commanded at Gibraltar, 
had received two successive orders from the secretary at 
war, with respect to his sparing a battalion of troops to 
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be transported by Mr. Byngf as a reinforcement to Mi- 
norca; but as the two orders appeared inconsistent or 
equivocal, a council of war was censulted, and the majority 
were of opiaion that no troops should be sent from thence 
to Minorca^ except a detachment to supply the deficiency 
in the little squadron of captain Edgecumbe, who bad 
left a good number of his seamen and mariners^ under 
the command of captain Scroop, to assist in the defence 
of Fort St. Philip's. These articles of intelligence the 
admiral despatdied by an express to the lords of the ad- 
miralty, and in his letter made use of some impolitic 
expressions, which, in Idl probability, it woi^d have been 
well for him had he omitted. He said, if he had been so 
•iappy as to have arrived at Mahon before the French had 
landed, he flattered himself he should have been able to 
prevent their getting a footmg on that island. He com- 
plained, that there were no magazines in Gibraltar for 
supplying the squadron with necessaries ; that the careen- 
ing wharfe, pits, and store-houses were entirely decayed, 
so that be should find the greatest difficulty in cleaning 
the ships that were foul ; and this was the case with some 
of those he carried out from England, as well as with those 
which bad been for some time cruising in the Mediterra- 
nean. He signified his opinion, that, even^ if it should 
oe found practicable, it would be very impolitic to throw 
any men into St. Philip's castle, which could not be saved 
without a land-force sufficient to raise the siege ; there- 
fore, a small reinforcement would only add so many men 
to the number which must fall into the hands of the 
enemy. He observed, that such engineers and artillery- 
men in Gibraltar, as had been at Minorca, were of opinion, 
that it would be impossible to throw any number of men 
into St. Philip's, if the French had erected batteries on 
the two shores near the entrance of the harbour, so aa 
to bar all passage up to the sally-port of the fortress; 
and with this opinion he signified the concurrence of his 
own sentiments. The first part of this letter was a down- 
right impeachment of the ministry, for having delayed 
t^e expedition, for having sent out ships unfit for service. 
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and for having neg^lected the magazines and wharfs at 
Gibraltar. In the latter part he seemed to prepare them 
for the subsequent account of his misconduct and mis- 
carriage. It cannot be supposed that they underwent 
this accusation without apprehension and resentment; 
and as they foresaw the loss of Minorca, which would not 
fail to excite a national clamour^ perhaps they now began 
to take measures for gratifying their resentment, and 
transferring the blame from themselves to the person wh« 
had presumed to hint a disapprobation of their conduct ; 
for this purpose they could liot have found a fairer oppor* 
tunity than Mr. Byng^s subsequent behaviour aiforded. 

HE ENGAGES M. DE lA GALISSONNIERE OFF 
MINORCA. 

The admiral being strengthened by Mr. Edgecumbe» 
and reinforced by a detachment from the garrison, set 
sail from Gibraltar on the eighth day of May, and was 
joined off Ms^jorca by his majesty's ship the Phcenix, 
under the command of captain. Hervey, who confirmed 
the intelligence he had aiready received, touching the 
strength and destination of the French squadron. When 
he approached Minorca^ he descried the British colours 
still flying at the castle of St. Philip's, and several bomb- 
batteries playing upon it from different quarters where 
the French banners were displayed. Thus informed, he 
detached three ships a-bead, with captain Hervey, to re- 
connoitre the harbour's mouth, and laud, if possible, a 
letter for general Blakeney, giving him to understand 
the fleet was come to bis assistance. Before this attempt 
could be made, the French fleet appearing to the south- 
east, and the wind blowing strong off shore, he recalled 
his ships, and formed the line of battle. About six 
o'clock in the evening, the enemy, to the number of 
seventeen ships, thirteen of which appeared to be very 
large^ advanced in order ; but about seven tacked, with 
a view to gain the weather-g^age. Mr. Byng, in order to 
preserve that advantage^ as ^ ell as to make sure of thi& 
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land-wind in the morning, followed their example, beings 
then about five leagues from Cape Mola. At day.light 
the enemy could not be descried; but two tartanes appear- 
ing close to the rear of the English squadron, they were 
immediately chased by signal. One escaped, and the 
other being taken, was found to have on board two 
French captains, two lieutenants, and ab^ut one hundred 
private soldiers, part of six hundred who had been sent 
oat in tartanes the preceding day, to reinforce the enemy^s 
iquadron. This soon re-appearing, the Une of battle waa 
fmrmed on each side, and about two o'clock admiral Byng 
threw out a signal to bear away two points from the win<l 
and engage. At this time his distance from the enemy 
was so great, that rear-admiral West, perceiving it im- 
possible to comply with both orders, bore away with his 
division seven points from the wind,^and closing down 
upon the enemy, attacked them with such impetuosity, 
that the ships which opposed him were in a little time 
driven out of the line. Had he been properly sustained 
by the van, in all probability the British fleet would have 
obtained a complete victoiy; but the ether division did 
not bear down, and the enemy's centre keeping that 
station, rear-admiral West could not pursue his advantage 
without running the risk of seeing his communicatiAn 
with the rest of the line entirely cut off. In the begin- 
ning of the action, the Intrepid, in Mr. Byng*fl division, 
was so disabled in her rigging, that she could not be 
managed, and drove on the ship that was next in position ; 
a circumstance which obliged several others to throw all 
aback, in order to avoid confusion, and for some time re- 
tarded the action. Certun it is, that Mr. Byng, though 
accommodated with a noble ship of ninety g^ns, made 
little or no use of his artillery, but kept aloof, either 
from an overstrained observance of discipline, or timidity. 
When his captain exhorted him to bear down upon the 
enemy, he very coolly replied, that he would avoid the 
error of admiral Matthews, who, in his engagement with 
the French and Spanish squadrons off Toulon, during the 
preceding war, had broke the line by his own precipitatkni> 
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and exposed himself singly to a fire that he could not 
sustain. Mr. Byng, on the contrary, was determined 
against acting, except with the line entire ; and, on pre- 
tence of rectifying the disorder which bad happened 
among some of the ships, hesitated so long, and kept at 
such a wary distance, that he never was properly engaged, 
though he received some few shots in his hull. M. de la 
Galissonniere seemed equally averse to the continuance 
of the battle; part of his squadron had been fairly obliged 
to quit the line ; and though he was rather superior to 
the English in number of men and weight of metal, he 
did not choose to abide the consequence of a closer fight 
with an enemy so expert in naval operations : he, there- 
fore, took advantage of Mr. Byng's hesitation, and edged 
away with an easy sail to join his van, which had been 
discomfited. The English admiral gave chase ; but the 
French ships being clean, he could not come up and close 
them again, so they retired at their leisure. Then he put 
his squadron on the other tack, in order to keep the 
wind of the enemy; and next morning they were alto- 
gether out of sight. 

While he lay-to with the rest of his fleet, at the dis* 
tance of ten leagues from Mahon, he detached cruisers to 
look for some missing ships, which joined him accordirigly, 
and made an enquiry into the condition of the squadron. 
The number of kill^ amounted to forty-two, including 
oaptain Andrews* of the Defiance, and about one hundred 
and sixty-eight were wounded. Three of the capital ships 
were so damaged in their masts, that they could not keep 
the sea, with any regard to their safety ; a great number 
of the seamen were ill, and there was no vessel which 
could be converted into an hospital for the sick and 
wounded. In this situation Mr. Byng called a council of 
war, at which the land-ofiicers were present. He re- 
presented to them, that be was much inferior to the enemy 
in weight of metal and number of men ; that they had 
the advantage of sending their wounded to Minorca, from 
whence at the same thne they were refreshed and rein- 
forced occasionally; that, in his opinion, it was imprao- - 
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ticable to relieve St. Philip's fort, and, therefore, tbey 
might to make the best of their way back to Gibraltar^ 
which might require immediate protection. They anam- 
mottsly concurred with his sentiments^ and thither he 
directed his course accordingly. How he came to be so 
well acquainted with the impracticability of relieying 
general Blakeney, it is not easy to determine, as no eipe- 
riment was made for that purpose. Indeed, the neglect 
of such a trial seems to have been the least excusabltt 
part of his conduct; for it afterwards appeared, that the 
officers and soldiers', belonging to the garrison might have 
been landed at the sally-port, without running any great 
risk; and a gentleman, then in the forty actually passed 
^od repassed in a boat, unhurt by any of the enemy's 
batteries. 

Mr. Byng^s letter to the admiralty, contaming a detail 
of tins action, is said to have arrived some days before 
it was made public; and when it appeared, was curtailed 
of divers expressions, and whole paragraphs, which either 
tended to his own justification, or implied a censure on 
the conduct of his superiors. Whatever use might have 
been made of this letter while it remained a secret to the 
public we shall not pretend to explain ; but sure it is, 
that, on the sixteenth day of June, sir Edward Hawke 
and admiral Saunders sailed from Spithead to Gibraltar, 
to supersede the admirals Byng and West, in their com- 
mands of the Mediterranean squadron ; and Mr. Byng's 
letter was not published till the twenty-sixth day of the 
same month, when it produced all the effect which that 
gentleman's bitterest enemies could have desired. The 
populace took fire like a train of the most hasty combus- 
tibles, and broke out into such a clamour of rage and in- 
dignation against the devoted admiral, as could not have 
been exceeded if he had lost the whole navy of England, 
and left the coasts of the kingdom naked to invasion. 
This animosity was carefiilly fomented and maintained by 
artful emissaries, who mingled with all public assemblies, 
from the drawing-room at Saint James's to the mob at 
Charing-crott. They expatiated upon the insolence, the 
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folly, the cowardice, ADd misconduct of the unhappy ad- 
mind. They even presumed to make their sovereign ia 
gome measure an instrument of their calumny, hy sug- 
gesting, that his majesty bad prognosticated Byng*s mis- 
behaviour from the contents of his first letter, dated at 
Gibraltar. They ridiculed and refuted the reasons he had 
given for returning to that fortress, after his scandalous 
rencounter with the French squadron ; and, in order to 
exasperate them to the most implacable resentment, they 
exaggerated the terrible consequences of losing Minorca, 
whkn must now he subdued through his treachery or 
want of resolution. In a word, he was devoted as the 
scape-goat of the ministry, to whose supine negligence, 
ignorance, and misconduct, the loss of tbat important 
fortress was undoubtedly owing* Byng*s miscarriage was 
thrown out like a barrel to the whsde, in order to engage 
the attention of the people, that it might not be attracted 
by the real cause of the national misfortune. In order to 
keep up the flame which had been kindled against the 
admiral, recourse was had to the lowest artifices. Agents 
were employed to vilify his person in all public places of 
▼ttlgar resort ; and mobs were hired at different parts of 
the capital to hang and bum him in effigy, 

ADMIRAL BYNG SUPERSEDED AND SENT HOME 
PRISONER 

Thb two officers who succeeded to the command in 
the Mediterranean, were accompanied by lord l^rawley, 
whom his majesty had appointed to supersede general 
Fowke in the govemment of Gibraltar, that gentleman ' 
having incurred the displeasure of the ministry, for not 
having understood an order which was unintelligible. By 
the tame conveyance, a letter from the secretary to the 
admiralty was transmitted to Mr. Byng, giving him notice 
that he was recalled. To this intimation he replied in 
such a manner as denoted a consciousness of having done 
his duty, and a laudable desire to vindicate his own con- 
dnct* His aaswer contained a further aooount of the 
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engagenitnt in which he was supposed to have mishehaved, 
intermixed with some puerile calculations of the enemy's 
superiority in weight of metal, which served no other 
purpose than that of exposing his character still more 
to ridioule and abuse ; and he was agun so impolitic as 
to haaiard certain expressions, which added fresh fuel to 
the resentment of his enemies. Directions were imme- 
diately despatched to sir £dward Hawke, thatByng should 
be sent home in arrest ; and an order to the same pur- 
pose was lodged at every port in the kingdom: precau- 
tions which, however unnecessary to secure the person 
of a man who longed ardently to justify his character by 
a public trial, were yet productive of considerable effect 
in augmenting the popular odium. Admiral Byng imme- 
diately embarked in the ship which had carried out his 
successor, and was accompanied by Mr. West, general 
Fowke, and several other officers of that garrison, who 
were also recalled, in consequence of having subscribed 
to the result of the council of war, which we have men- 
tioned above. When they arrived in England, Mr. West 
met with such a gracious receptk>n from his majesty as 
was thought due to his extraordinary merit ; but Mr. Bynp 
was committed close prisoner in an apartment of Green- 
wich hospital. 

ACCOUNT OF THE SIEGE OF ST. PHIUP'j^ FORT 
IN MINORCA. 

In the mean time, the siege of St. Philip's fort in Minoria 
was prosecuted with unremitting vigour. The armament 
of Toulon, consisting of the fleet commanded by M. de la 
Galissonniere^ and the troops under the duke de Riche- 
lieu, arrived on the eighteenth day of April at the port of 
Oudadella, on that part of the island opposite to Mahon, 
or St. Philip's, and immediately began to disembark their 
forces. Two days before they reached the island, general 
Blakeney had, by a packet boat, received certain intelli- 
gence of their approach, and began to make preparations 
for the defence of the castle. The fort which he com^ 
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nianded was veiy ext^nsiTe, surrounded with numerous 
redoubts, raveUns, and other outworks ; and provided with 
subterranean galleries, mines, and traverses, cut out of 
the solid rock with incredible labour. Upon the whole, 
this was one of the best fortified places in Europe, well 
supplied with artillery, ammunition and provision ; and, 
witbout all doubt, mig^ht have sustained the most desperate 
siege, had it been defended by a numerous garrison, con- 
ducted by able engineers, xuder the eye and auspices of 
an active and skilful commander. All these advantages, 
however, did not concur on this occasion. The number 
of troops in Minorca did not exceed four regiments, 
whereas the nature of the works required at least double 
the number ; and even of these, above forty officers were 
absent. The chief engineer was rendered lame by the 
gout» and the general himself oppressed with the infirmi- 
ties of old age, The natives of the island might have been 
serviceable as pioneers, or day-labourers, but, from their 
hatred to the protestant religion, they were generally averse 
to the English government, although they had lived hap- 
pily and grown wealthy under its influence. 

PRECAUTIONS TAKEN BY GENERAL BLAKENEV. 

The governor ordered his officers to beat up for volun- 
teers in the adjacent town of St. Philip's ; but few or none 
would enlist under his banners, and it seems he would 
not venture to compel them into the service. He recalled 
all his advanced parties; and, in particular, a company 
posted at Fomelles, where a small redoubt had been raised, 
and five companies at Ciudadella, a post fortified with two 
pieces of cannon, which were now withdrawn as soon 
as the enemy be^n to disembark their forces. At the 
same time major Cunningham was detached with a party 
to break down the bridges, and break up the roads between 
that place and St. Philip's; but the task of destroying 
the roads could not be performed in such a hurry, on 
account of the hard rock which nins along the surface of 
the ground t|irough this wholi island. ; nor was there time 
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to demolish the town of St. Philip's, which stood so near 
the fort, that the enemy could not foil to take advantag'e 
of its neig^hbourbood. The streets served tbem for trenches, 
which otherwise could not have been du^throuf^h the solid 
rock. Here they made a lodgement close to the works ; 
here they found convenient barracks and quarters of re- 
freshment, masks for their batteries, and an effectual cover 
for their mortars and bombardiers. The general has beea 
blamed for leaving the town standing ; but if we consider 
bis uncertainty concerning the destination of the French 
armament, the odious nature of such a precaution, which 
could not fail to exasperate the inhabitants, and the im- 
possibility of executing such a scheme after the first ap- 
pearance of the enemy, he will be found excusable, if not 
altogether blamele^ Some houses and windmills were 
actually demolished, so as to clear the esplanade and the 
approaches. All the wine in the cellars of St. Philip's towm 
was destroyed, and the butts were carried into the castle, 
where they might serve for gabions and traverses. Rve 
and twenty Minorquin bakers were hired, and a large num« 
ber of cattle brought intp> the fort, for the benefit of the 
garrison. The ports were walled up, the posts assigned, 
the sentinels placed, and all the different guards appointed. 
Commodore Edgecumbe, who then anchored in the harbour 
of Mahon, close under die walls of the castle, sailed away 
with his little squadron, consisting of the Chesterfield, 
Princess Louisa, Portland, and Dolphm, after having left 
all his marines, a detachment from Gibraltar, the whole 
crew of the Porcupine sloop, and the greater part of the 
Dolphin's, as a reinforcement to the fort, under the im- 
mediate direction and command of captain Scroop, of the 
Dolphin, who, with great gallantly, offered himself for 
this severe duty, and bravely signalized himself during the 
whole siege. The French admiral might certainly have 
blocked up this harbour in such a manner, as would have 
prevented the escape of these ships, and divers other rich 
merchant vessels, which happened then to be at Mahon ; 
but> in all probability, they purposely allowed them to 
abandon the place, which, on any emexgency, or assault. 
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their crews and officers would have considerably reinforced. 
The enemy were perfectly acquainted with the great ex- 
tent of the works, and the weakness of the garrison, from 
which circumstance they derived the most sanguine hopes 
that the place might be suddenly taken, without the ti ouble 
of a regular siege. After Mr. Edgecumbe bad sailed from 
Gibraltar, and general Blakeney had ordered a sloop to be 
sunk in the channel that leads to the harbour, the French 
squadron made its. appearance at this part of the island; 
but, without having attempted any thing against the fort, 
fell to leeward of Cape Mola. Next day they came in sight 
again, but soon bore away, and never afterwards, during 
the whole course of the siege, approached so near as to 
give the garrison the least disturbance. 

On the twenty-second day of April, the governor sent a 
drummer to the French general with a letter, desiring to 
know his reasons for invading the island. To this an an- 
swer was returned by the duke de Richelieu, declaring he 
was come with intention. to reduce the island under the 
dominion of his most christain majesty, by way of retali- 
ation for the conduct of his master, who had seized and 
det£uned the ships belonging to the king of France and his 
subjects. If we may judge from the first operations of 
this nobleman, he was but indifferently provided with en- 
gineers; for, instead of beginning his approaches on the 
side of St. Philip's Town, close by the outworks, where he 
might have been screened from the fire of the garrison, 
his batteries were erected at Cape Mola, on the other side 
of the harbour, where they were more exposed, their fire 
much less effectual, and indeed at too great a distance to 
be of any service. The fire of St. Philip's was so severe, 
and the cannon so well served on this quarter, that in a 
little time the enemy thought proper to change their plan 
of attack, and advance on the side of St. Philip's Town, 
which ought to have been the first object of their consider- 
ation, especially as they could find little or no earth to fill 
their gabions, and open their trenches in the usual form. 
On the twelfth of May, about nine at night, they opened 
two bomb-batterity, near the place where the wiudmUla 
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bad been destroyed ; and from tbat period an incessant 
fire was kept up on both sides, from mortars and cahnon, 
the French continuing to raise new batteries in every situ- 
ation from whence they could annoy the besieg^ed. 

On the seventeenth day of the month, the garrison were 
transported with joy at sight of the British squadron, com- 
manded by admiral Byng ; and Mr. Boyd, commissary of 
the stores, ventured to embark in a small boat, with sis 
CArs, which passed from St. Stephen's cove, a creek on the 
west side of the fortification, through a shower of cannoa 
and musketry from the enemy's post on the other side, and 
actually reached the open sea, his design being to join the 
squadron ; but this being at a great distance, stretching 
away to the southward, and Mr. Boyd perceiving himself 
chased by two of the enemy's light vessels, he returned 
by the same route to the garrison, without having sustained 
the least damage. A circumstance which plainly confutes 
the notion of Mr. Byng, that it was impracticable to open 
a communication with the garrison of St. Philip's. Next 
day the hopes of the besieged, which had prognosticated 
a naval victory to the British squadron, a speedy relief to 
themselves, and no less than captivity to the assailants, 
were considerably damped by the appearance of the French 
fleet, which quietly returned to their station off the har- 
bour of Mahon. That same evening they were told by a 
deserter, that the English fleet had been worsted in aii 
engagement by M. de la Galissonniere ; and this informa- 
tion was soon confirmed by a general discharge, orfeu' 
ie^eie, through the whole French camp, to celebrate the 
victory they pretended to have obtained. How little soever 
they had reason to boast of any advantage in the actioiiy 
the retreat of the English squadron was undoubtedly 
equivalent to a victory ; for had Mr. Byng acquired and 
' maintained the superiority at sea, the French forces, whicb 
had been disembarked in Minorca, would, in all proba- 
bility, have been obliged to surrender prisoners of war to 
his Britannic majesty. The case was now much altered 
in their favour : their squadron cruised about the bland 
wHhottt molestation and they daily received, by means 
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of their transports, reinforcements of men and ammuni* 
tion, as well as constant supplies of provisions. > 

The English garrison, however mortified at findinff 
.themselves thus abandoned, resolved to acquit themelvas 
with gallantly in the defence oi the place, not without 
some remaining hope that the English squadron would ht 
reinforced, and return to their relief. In the mean time, 
they sustained and retorted the enemy's fire with uo- 
.daunted resolution* They remounted cannon, the csrriagei 
of which had been disabled : they removed them occasion- 
ally to places from whence it was judged th«y could do 
the greatest execution: they repaired breaches, restored 
merlins, and laboured with surprising alacrity, even when 
■they were surrounded by the numerous batteries of the 
foe ; when their embrasures, and even the parapets, were 
demolished, and they stood exposed not only to the can- 
non and mortars, but also to the musketry, which fired 
upon them, without ceasing, from the windows of the 
houses in the town of St. Philip. By this time they were 
invested with an army of twenty thousand men, and plied 
incessantly from sixty.two battering cannon, twenty.onc 
mortars, and four howitzers, besides the small arms: 
nevertheless, the loss of men within the fortress was very 
inconsiderable, the garrison being mostly secured in the 
subterranean works, which were impenetrable to shells 
or shot. By the twenty-seventh day of June they bad made 
a practicable breach in one of the ravelins, and damaged 
the other outworks to such a degree, that they deter- 
mined this night to give a general assault. Accordingly, 
between the hours of ten and eleven, they advanced to 
the attack from all quarters on the land-side. At the 
game time a strong detachment, in armed boats, attempted 
to force the harbour, and penetrate into the creek, called 
St. Stephen's Cove, to storm Fort Charles, and second tha 
attack upon Fort Marlborough, on the fisulher side of the 
creek, the most detached of all the outworks. The enemy 
advanced with great intrepidity, and their commander, tha 
duke de Richelieu, is said to have led them up the works 
In person. Such an assault could not but be attended with 
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|reat slaughter: tb^ were mowed down, as they ap- 
proached, with grape shot and musketry; and seyend 
Klines were sprung with great effect, so that the glacis 
was almost covered with the dying and the dead. Never- 
iheless, they persevered with uncommon resolution ; and, 
though repulsed on every other side, at length made a 
lodgement in the queen's redoubt, which had been greatly 
damaged by their cannon. Whether their success in this 
quarter was owing to the weakness of the place, or to the 
timidity of the defender, certain it is, the enemy were in 
possession before it was known to the officers of the garri- 
son ; for lieutenant colonel Jeffiries, the second in command^ 
who bad acquitted himself since the beginning of the siege 
with equal courage, skill, and activity, in his visitation of 
this post, was suddenly surrounded and taken by a file of 
French grenadiers, at a time when he never dreamed they 
had made a lodgement. Major Cunningham, who accom- 
panied him, met with a severer fate, though be escaped 
captivity : he was run through the arm with a bayonet, 
and the piece being discharged at the s.ime time, shattered 
the boues of bis hand in such a manner, that be was 
maimed (for life. In this shocking condition he retired 
behind a traverse, and was carried home to his quarters. 
Thus the governor was deprived of his two principal assist- 
ants, one being taken, and the other disabled. 

The enemy having made themselves masters of Anstru- 
ther's and the queen's redoubts, from which perhaps tb^ 
might have been dislodged, had a vigorous effort been mada 
J»r that purpose, before they bad leisure to secure them- 
lelves, the duke de Richelieu ordered a parley to be beat, 
ii order to obtain permission to bury the dead, and remova 
Ihe wounded. This request was granted with more hu- 
manity than discretion, inasmuch as the enemy took thia 
opportunity to throw a reinforcement of men privately 
into the places where the lodgements had been made, and 
these penetrated into-tbis gallery of the mines, which com* 
mnnicated with all the other outworks. During this short 
cessation, general filakeney summoned a council of war 
a» deliberata upon the state of the fort and garrison ; and 
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the majority dedaied for a capitulation. The worlu 
were in many places ruined ; the body of the castle was 
shattered; many g^ns were dismounted, the emforasufet 
and parapets demolished, the pallisadoes broke in pieces^ 
the garrison exhausted with harid duty and incessant watch- 
ing, and the enemy in possession of the subterranean com- 
munications. Besides, the governor had received informa* 
tion from prisoners, that the duke de Richelieu was 
alarmed by a report that the marshal duke de Belldsle 
would be sent to supersede him in the command, and for 
that reason would hazard another desperate assault, which 
it was the opinion of the majority the garrison could not 
sustain. These considerations, added- to the despair of 
being relieved, induced him to demand a capitulation. 
But this measure was not taken with the unanimous con- 
sent of the counseL Some officers observed, that the gar- 
rison was very little diminished, and still in good spirits: 
that no breach was made in the body of the castle, nor a 
single cannon erected to batter in breach : that the loss 
of an outwork was never deemed a sufficient reason for 
surrendering such a fortress : that the counterscarp was 
not yet taken, nor, on account of the rocky soil, could be 
taken, except by assault, which would cost the enemy a 
greater number than they had lost in their late attempt : 
that they could not attack the ditch, or batter in breach, 
before the counterscarp should be taken, and even then 
they must have recourse to galleries before they could pass 
the foss^, which was furnished with mines and counter- 
mines : finally, they suggested, that in all probability the 
British squadron would be reinforced, and sail back to 
their relief ; or, if it should not return, it was the duty 
of the. governor to defend the place to extremity, without 
having any regard to the consequences. These remarks 
being overruled, the chamade was beat, a conference en- 
sued, and very honourable conditions were granted to the 
garrison, in consideration of the gallant defence they had 
made. This it must be owned was vigorous while it lasted, 
as the French general was said to have lost five thousand 
Vien in the siege ; whereas the loss of the garrison, which 
Z2 
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at fint fell short of three thousand men, did not exceed 
one hundred. The capitulation imported, that the garri* 
ion should mai^ch out with all the honours of war, and be 
•oDvejed by sea to Gibraltar. The French were put in 
possession of one gate, as well as Fort Charles and Marl- 
borough redoubt ; but the English troops remained in the 
other works, till the seventh day of July, when they 
embarked. In the mean time reciprocal civilities passed 
between the commanders and officers of both nations. 

SIR £. HAWKE SAILS TO MINORCA. 

Thb articles of capitulation were no sooner executed, 
than monsieur de la Galissonniere sailed back to Toulon» 
with all the prizes which had lain at anchor in the harbour 
of Mahon, since the fort of St. Philip was first invested. 
In all probability, the safety of himself and his whole squa- 
dron was owing to this expeditious retreat ; for in a few 
days after the surrender of the fort, sir Edward Hawke's 
fleet, augmented by five ships of the line, which had been 
sent from England, when the first tidings arrived of Mi- 
norca's being invaded, now made its appearance oflf the 
island; but by this time Galissonniere was retired, and the 
English admiral had the mortification to see the French 
colours flying upon St Philip's castlcv What, perhaps, 
chagrined this gallant officer still more, he was not pro- 
vided with frigates, sloops, and small craft to cruise round 
the island, and intercept the supplies which were daily 
sent to the enemy. Had he reached Minorca sooner* hie 
might have discomfited the French squadron; but ht 
could not have raised the siege of St. Philip's, because the 
duke de Richelieu had received his reinfbrcements, and 
such a train of artillery as no fortification could Jong with- 
stand. Indeed, if the garrison had been considerably rein- 
forced, and the communication which it opened by sea, 
the defence would have been protracted, and so many vi- 
gorous sallies might have been made, that the assaibuiti 
would have had cause to repent of their enteiprise. 

When the Qews of this conquest was bfougfat to Ve»* 
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ssdlles, by the count of E^oiit, whom the duke de Riche- 
lieu had despatched for that purpose, the people of France 
^ weie transported with the most extravagant joy. Nothing 
was seen but triumphs and processions; nothing heard 
but anthems, congpratulations, and hyperbolical encomiums 
upon the conqueror of Minorca, who was celebrated in a 
thousand poems and studied orations ; while the conduct 
.of the English was vilified and ridiculed in ballads, farces, 
and pasquinades. Nothing more argues the degeneracjr 
of a warlike nation than the pride of such mean triumph, 
for an advantage, which, in more vigorous times, would 
•earce have been distinguished by the ceremony of a Te 
J}eum Laudamus, Nor is this childish exultation, that 
disgraces the laurels of victory, confined to the kingdom 
of France. Truth obliges us to own, that even the sub* 
jects of Great Britain are apt to be elevated by success 
into an illiberal insolence of self-applause, and contemp- 
tuous comparison. This must be condemned as a proof 
of unmanly arrogance, and absurd self-conceit, by all 
those who coolly reflect, that the events of war generally. 
If not always, depend upon the genius or misconduct of 
one individuid. The loss of Minorca was severely felt in 
England, as a national disgrace ; but, instead of producing 
dejection and despondence, it excited an univerisal clamour 
of rage and resentment, not only against Mr. Byng, who 
bad retreated from the French squadron ; but also in re- 
proach of the administration, which was taxed with having 
neglected the security of Minorca. Nay, some politicians 
were inflamed into a suspicion, that this important place 
had been negatively betrayed into the bands of the enemy, 
that in case the arms of Great Britain should prosper in 
other parts of the world, the French king might have 
some sort of equivalent to restore for the conquests which 
should be abandoned at the peace. This notion, however, 
seems to have been conceived firom prejudice and party, 
which now began to appear with the most acrimonious 
aspect, not only throughout the united kingdoms in ge- 
neral, but e?en in the sovereign's couneils. 
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GALLANTRY OF FORTUNATUS WRIGHT. 

Sir Edward Hawke, being disappointed in his hope of 
encountering La Galissonniere, and relieving the English 
garrison of St* Philip's at least asserted the empire of 
Great Britain in the Mediterranean, hy annoying th« 
commerce of the enemy, and blocking up the squadron 
in the harbour of Toulon. Understanding that the Aus- 
trian government at Leghorn had detained an English 
privateer, and imprisoned the captain, on pretence that 
he had violated the neutrality of the port, he detached 
two ships of war, to insist, in a peremptory manner, on 
the release of the ship, effects, crew, and captain; and 
they thought proper to comply with this demand, even 
without waiting for orders from the court of Vienna. 
The person in whose behalf the admiral thus interposed, 
was one Fortunatus Wright, a native of Liverpool; who, 
thoui^h a stranger to a sea life, had, in the last war, 
equipped a privateer, and distinguished himself in such a 
manner, by his uncommon vigilance and valour, that, if 
he had been indulged with a command suitable to his 
genius, he would have deserved as honourable a place in 
the »!inals of the navy, as that which the French have 
bestowed upon their boasted Guai Trouin, Du Bart, and 
Thurot. An uncommon exertion of spirit was the occasion 
•f his being detained at this juncture. While he lay at 
anchor in the^ harbour of Leghorn, commander ^of the 
St. George privateer of Liverpool, a small ship of twelve 
guns and eighty men, a large French xebeque, mounted 
with sixteen cannon, and nearly three times the number 
of his complement, chose her station in view of the bar* 
bour, in order to interrupt the British commerce. The 
gallant Wright could not endure this insult: notwith- 
standing the enemy's superiority in metal and number of 
men, be weighed anchor, hoisted his sails, engaged him 
within sight of the shore, and after a very obstinate dis- 
pute, in which the captain^ lieutenant, and above thre^ 
score of the men belonging to the xebeque were killed 
on the spot, he obliged them to sheer off, and returned to 
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the harbour in triumph. This brave corsair would, no 
doubt, have si^alized himself by many other exploits, 
had he not, in the sequel, been overtaken in the midst of 
his career by a dreadful storm, in which the ship foun- 
dering, he and all his crew perished. 

GENERAL BLAKENEY CREATED A BARON. 

Sir Edward Hawki; having scoured the Mediterranean* 
and insulted the enemy's ports, returned with the home- 
ward-bound trade to Gibraltar; from whence, about the 
latter end of the year, he set sail for England with part 
of his squadron, leaving the rest in that bay, for the pro- 
tection of our commerce, which, in those parts, soon began 
to suffer extremely from French privateers, that now 
swarmed in the Mediterranean. General Blakeney had 
arrived, with the garrison of Minorca, at Portsmouth, in 
the month of November, and been received with expres- 
sions of tumultuous joy: every place through which he 
passed celebrated his return with bonfires, illuminations, 
bell-ringing, and acclamations : every mouth was opened 
in his praise, extolling him for the gallant defence he had 
made in the castle of St. Philip. In a word, the people's 
veneration for Blakeney increased in proportion to their 
flfbhorrence of Byng: the first was lifted into an idol of 
admiration, while the other sunk into an object of re- 
proach ; and they were viewed at different ends of a falsa 
perspective, through the medium of prejudice and passion ; 
of a perspective artfully contrived, and applied by certain 
ministers for the purposes of self-interest and deceit. The 
sovereign is said to have been influenced by the prepos- 
session of the s t . Mr. Blakeney met with a grack>u8 
reception from his majesty, who rtused him to the rank of 
an Irish baron, in consideration of bis faithful services^ 
while some malcontents murmured at this mark of favoui^ 
us an unreasonable sacrifice to popular misapprehension. 
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MBASURES TAKEN FOR THE DEFENCE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

In the be^nning of the year, the measures takea 1^ 
the government in England seem to have been chiefly 
dictated by the dread of an invasion, from which the 
ministers did not think themselves secured by the guard- 
ships and cruisers on different parts of the coast, or the 
standing army of the kingdom, thoi^^h reinforced by the 
two bodies of German auxiliaries. A considerable number 
of new troops was levied ; the success in recruiting wa9 
not only promoted by the land-holders throughout the 
kingdom, who thought their estates were at stake, and 
for that reason encouraged their dependents to engage 
in the service ; but also in a great measure owing to 9 
dearth of corn, which reduced the lower class of laboureri 
to such distress, that some insurrections were raised, and 
many enlisted with a view to obtain a livelihood, which 
otherwise they could not earn. New ships of war were 
built, and daily put in commission ; but it was found im- 
practicable to man them, without having recourse to the 
odious and illegal practice of impressing sailors, which 
must always be a reproach to every free people. Notwith- 
standing large bounties, granted by the government tq 
volunteers, it was found necessary to lay an embargo upoo 
'ftU shipping, and impress all the seamen that could be 
found, without any regard to former protections ; so that 
all the merchant ships were stripped of their hands, and 
foreign commerce for some time wholly suspended. Nay, 
the expedient of compelling men into the service was car- 
ried to an unusual degree of oppression ; for rewards were 
publicly offered to those who should discover where any 
seamen lay concealed; so that those unhappy people were 
in some respects treated like felons, dragged from their 
families and connexions to confinement, mutilation, and 
death, and totally cut off from the enjoyment of that 
liberty, which, perhaps, at the expense of their lives, their 
own arms had helped to preserve, in favour of their un- 
grateful country.* 
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About eighty ships of the line and threescore frigates 
ii^ere already equipped, and considerable bodies of land- 
forces assembled, when, on the third day of February, a 
proclamation was issued, requiring all officers, civil and 
military, upon the first appearance of any hostile attempt 
to land upon the coasts of the kingdom, immediately to 
ciinse all hdfses, oxen, or cattle, which might be fit for 
draught or burden, and not actually employed in the 
king's service, or in the defence of the country, and also 
(so far as might be practicable) all other cattle and pro- 
Visions, to be driven and removed twenty miles at least 
from the place where such hostile attempt should be made, 
and to secure the same, so as that they might not fall intb 
the hands or power of those who should make such at- 
tempt : regard being had, however, that the respective 
owners should suffer as little damage as might be consist- 
ent with the public safety. 

EARL OF LOUDOUN APPOINTED COMMANDER 
IN CHIEF IN AMERICA. 

As the ministry were determined to make their chief 
efforts against the enemy in North America, where the first 
hostilities had been committed, and where the strongest 
impression could be made, a detachment of two regiments 
was sent thither under the conduct of general Aber- 
crombie, appointed as successor to general Shirley, whom 
they recalled, as a person nowise qualified to conduct 
military operations; nor, indeed, could any success in 
war be expected fh)m a man who had not been trained 
to arms, nor ever acted but in a civil capacity. But the 
command in chief of all the forces in America was con- 
ferred upon the earl of Loudoun, a nobleman of an 
ainiable character, who had already cUstinguished himself 
in the service of his country. Over and above tliis com- 
mand, be was now appointed governor of Virginia, and 
colonel of a royal American regiment, consisting of four 
bffttalions, to be raised in that country, and disciplined 
by offlcera of experience, invited from foreign service. 
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Mr. Abercrombie set sail for America in March; but the 
carl of Loudoun, who directed in chief the plan of opera- 
tions, and was vested with power and authority Uttle infe- 
rior to those of a viceroy, did not embark till the latter 
cod of May. 

HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY'S DECLARATION OF 
WAR. 

All these previous measures beings taken, his majesty, 
in the course of the same month, thought proper to 
publish a declaration of war [See note I, ai the end ^ 
this Fol.'] against the French king, importing, that since 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the usurpations and en- 
croachments made upon the British territories, in America, 
bad been notorious : that his Britannic majesty had, in 
divers serious representations to the court of Versaihes, 
complained of these repeated acts of violence, and de- 
manded satisfaction; but notwithstanding the repeated 
assurances given by the French king, that eveiy thing 
should be settled agreeably to the treaties subsisting 
between the two crowns, and particularly that the evacu- 
ation of the four neutral islands in the West Indies should 
be effected, the execution of these assurances, and of the 
treaties on which they were founded, had been evaded 
under the most frivolous pretences: that the'ui\)ustifiable 
practices of the French governors, and officers acting 
under their authority, were still continued, until they 
broke out in open acts of hostility in the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-four; when, in time of pro- 
found peace, without any declaration of war, without any 
pre^ious notice given, or application made, a body of 
French troops, commanded by an officer bearing the 
French king's commission, attacked in an hostile manner, 
and took possession of an English fort on the river Ohio, 
in North America: that great naval armaments were pre- 
pared in the ports of France, and a considerable body of 
French troops embarked for that country : that although 
the French ambassador was sent back to England with 
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tpeeious profeisioiis of a desire to accommodate these 
differences, it appeared tbeir real design was only to 
amuse and gain time for the passage of these supplies and 
reinforcements, which they hoped would secure the su- 
periority of the French forces in America, and enable them 
to cany their ambitious and oppressive projects into exe- 
cution : that in consequence of the just and necessary 
measures taken by the king of Great firitun for preventing 
the success of such a dangerous design, the French am- 
bassador was immediately recalled from England, the for- 
tifications of Dunkirk were enlaiged, great bodies of troops 
marched down to the sea^coasts of France, and the British 
dominions threatened with an invation : that though the 
king of England, in order to frustrate these intentions, 
had given orders for seizing at sea the ships of the French 
king and his subjects, yet he had hitherto contented 
himself with detaining those ships which had been taken, 
and preserving their cargoes entire, without proceeding to 
confiscation ; but it being at last evident finom the hostile 
invasion of. Minorca, that the court of Versailles was de- 
termined to reject all proposals of accommodation, and 
carry on the war with the utmost violence, his Britannic 
majesty could no longer, consistently with the honour ot 
his crown, and the welfiire of his subjects, remain within 
those bouni(|s, which from a desire of peace he had hitherto 
observed. A denunciation of war followed in the usual 
form, and was concluded with an assurance, that all the 
French subjects rending in Great Britain and Ireland, who 
should demean themselves dutifully to the govemment» 
might depend upon its protection, and be safe in thair 
persons and effects. 

SUBSTANCE OF THE FRENCH KING'S D& 
CLAKATION. 

In the beginning of June the French king declared war 
in his turn against his Britannic majesty, and his dedaftip 
Uon was couched in terms of uncomttion asperity. Ha 
artfully threw a shada«ver the beginninr of hitilitiaa iii 

Vol. IV. A A 
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North America, refemnf to a memorial "wfaich had been 
delivered to the several courts of Europe, containing^ a 
summary of those facts which related to the present war, 
and the ne^tiations by which it had been preceded. He 
insisted on the attack made by the king* of England, in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-four, on 
the French possessions in North America; and afterwards 
by the English navy on the navigation and commerce of 
the French subjects, in contempt of the law of nations, 
and direct violation of treaties. He complained that the 
French soldiers and sailors underwent the harahest treat- 
ment in the British isles, exceeding those bounds which 
are prescribed to the most rigorous rights of war, by the 
law of nature, and common humanity. He affirmed, that 
while the English ministry, under the appearance of sin- 
cerity, imposed upon the French ambassador with false pro- 
testations, others diametrically Opposite to these deceitful 
assnrances of a speedy accommodation were actually car- 
rying into execution in North America: that while the 
court of Lbndon employed every caballing art, and squan- 
dered away the subsidies of England, to instigate other 
powers cijgainst France, his most christian majesty did not 
even ask of these powers the succours which guarantees 
and defensive treaties authorized him to demand; but re- 
•corainended to them such measures only as tended to 
their own peace and security : that while the English navy, 
by the most odious violences, and sometimes by the vilest 
artifices made captures of French vessels, navigating in full 
security under the safeguard of public £uth, bis most 
christian majesty released an English frigate taken by a 
French squadron ; and British vessels traded to the porta 
of France without molestetion. That the striking con- 
trast formed by these different methods of proceeding 
would convince all Europe, that one court was guided by 
motives of jealousy, ambition, and avarice, and that the 
-conduct of the other was founded on principles of honour, 
justice, and moderation : that the vague imputations con- 
tained in the king of England's declaration, had in reality 
n^ftundatioDi and (he very manner in which tb^ wera 
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fet fortli would prove their fatiUty and fakehood:' that 
the mention made of the works at Dunkirk, and the troops 
assemhled on the coasts of the ocean, implied the most 
gross attempt to deceive- mankind into a belief that these 
were the points which determined the king of England to 
issue orders for seizing the French vessels ; whereas the' 
works at Dunkirk were not begun till after two French 
ships of war had been taken by an English squadron ; and 
depredations had been committed six months upon the 
subjects of France before the first battalions began their 
march for the sea-side. In a word, the most christian king, 
laying aside that politeness and decorum on which his 
people value themselves above all the nations upon the face 
of the earth, very roundly taxes his brother monarch's 
administration with piracy, perfidy, inhumanity, and de-' 
ceit A charge conveyed in such reproachful terms, against 
one of the most respectable crowned heads in Europe, will 
appsar the more extraordinary and injurious, if we consider 
that the accusers were well acquainted with the falsity of 
tiieir own imputations, and at the same time conscious of 
having practised those very arts which they affected so 
much to decry. For after all, it must be allowed, that 
nothing could be justly urged against the English govern- 
ment, with respect to France, except the omission of a 
mere form, which other nations might interpret into aa 
irregularity, but could not construe into perfidious dealings 
as the French had previously violated the peace by their 
Imolence and encroachments. 

ADDRESS OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 

Whatever might have been the opinion of other na- 
tions, certain it is, the subjects of Great Britain heartily 
approved of the hostilities committed and intended against 
a people, whom they have always considered as their na- 
tural enemies, and the incencUaries of Europe. They 
cheerfully contributed to the expense of armaments,^ and 
seemed to approve of their destination, |n hopes of being' 
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able to wipe off the diigraoeB they bed imtttiBed in the 
doleet of Bniddock, and the kM of Minorca. The last 
event made a deep impraanon upon the mindi of the com- 
munity. An address was presented to the kinif fay the 
]ord-mayor» aldermen, and common-council of Londott» 
eontainini^ strong; hinU to the disadnmtase of the ministry. 
They expressed their apprehension, that the loss of the 
important fortress of St. Philip and island of Minorca, 
possessions of the utmost consequence to the comnieree 
and naval strcn^ of Great Britain, without any attsmpt 
by timely and effisetual succours to prevent or defeat an 
attack, after such early notice of the enemy's inten- 
tions, and when his mijesty's navy was so evidently supe- 
rior to theirs, would be an inidelible reproach on the honour 
of the British nation. They expatiated upon the imminent 
danger to which the British possessions in America were 
exposed, by the mismanagement and delays which had at- 
tended the defence of those invaluable colonies, the object 
of the present war, the principal source of the wealth and 
strength of these kingdoms. They lamented the want of 
a constitutional and well-regulated militia, the most na- 
tural and certain defence against all invaders whatsoever. 
They signified their hope, that the authors of the late 
losses and disappointments would be detected, and brought 
to condign punishment: that his m^est/s known inten- 
tions of protecting and defending his sul^ects in tbdr 
rights and possessions might be faithfully and vigorously 
carried into execution; and the large supplies, io neos»-. 
sarily demanded, and so cheerfully granted, might be re- 
ligiously applied to the defence of these kingdoms, their 
colonies, and their commerce, as well as to the annoyance 
of their inveterate and perfidious enemies, the only sure 
means of obtaining a lasting and honourable peace. In 
answer to this address the king assured them, that he 
srould not fail to do justice upon any persons who should 
have been wanting in their duty to him and their coun- 
try ; to enforce diMdience and discipline in his fleets and 
arades} and tp support the authority and respect due ^ 
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his govemment. Remonstraiices of the same kind were 
piesented by different ooantiet and eorpontioBS ; and the 
pojKikce damoured akrad for enquiry and justice. 

TRIAL OF GENERAL FOWKB. 

The first victim offered to the enraged multitude waa 
the unfortunate general Fowke, who bad been deputy- 
gOYcmor of Gibraltar^ and behaved with remarkable 
oondttct and integrity in the exercise of that important 
office, till that period, when he fell under the displeasure 
of the government He was now brought to trial before 
a board of general officers, and accused of having dis- 
obeyed the orders he had received from the secretary at 
war in three successive letters [See note K, at the end 
^thii Vol^9 touching the relief of Minorca. Mr. Fowke 
alleged in his own defence that the orders were confused 
and contradictory, and implied a discretionary power: 
that the whole number of bis garrison did not exceed two 
thousand six hundred men, after he bad spared two 
hundred and seventy-five to the ships commanded by 
Mr. Edgecumbe ; that the ordinary duty of the garrison 
requiring e^^bt hundred men, the whole number was not 
sufficient for three reliefs: that, if he had detached a bat- 
talion on board the fleet, he should not have had above 
two reliefe, at a time when he believed the place was in 
danger of being attacked, for good reasons, which he did 
not think himself at liberty to mention ; that his orders 
being doubtful, be held a council of war, which was of 
opinion, that as undoubted intelligence was received of 
the French arm/s being landed at Minorca, to the num- 
ber of l)etween thirteen and sixteen thousand men, and 
that a French squadron of sixteen ships was stationed off 
the harbour, the sending a detachment equal to a bat- 
talion froni Gibraltar would be an ineffectual supply for 
the relief of the place, and a weakening of the garrison 
from which they must be sent. He observed, that snp« 
posing the prders to have been positive, and seven hun- 
dred men detatcbed to Minorca, the number remaining 
AaS 
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at Gibraltar would not have exceeded one thoasand five 
hundred and fifty-six : a deduction of sevoi hundred niore> 
according: to the order of May the twelfth, would have left 
a remainder of eight hundred and fifty-six : that the men 
daily on duty in the garrison, including artificers and la- 
bourers in the kiog's works, amounted to eight hundred 
and thirty-nine ; so that if he bad complied wHh the orders 
as they arrived, he would not have had more than seven* 
teen men over and above the number necessaiy for the 
daily work of the garrison ;. thus the important fortress of 
Gibraltar must, at this critical oonjunctuie, have bectt 
left almost naked and defenceless to the attempts of the 
enemy; and had those detachments been actually sent 
abroad, it afterwards appeared that they could not have 
been landed on the island of Minorca. The order trana- 
mitted to general Fowke to detain all empty vessels, for 
a further transportation of troops, seems to have been 
superfluous ; for it can hardly be supposed he could have 
occasion for them, unless to embark the whole garriion, 
and abandon the place. It seems likewise to have been 
unnecessary to exhort the general to keep his garrison as 
alert as possible, during that critical time; inasmuch aa 
it would nave been impossible for the men to have en« 
joyed the least repose or intermission of duty, had the 
orders been punctually and literally obeyed. What other 
assistance it might have been in the governor's power to 
give for the relief of Minorca, or in what manner he 
could avoid fatiguing his garrison, while there was an 
impfissibility of relieving the guards, it is not easy to 
comprehend. Be that as it may, when the trial was 
finished, and the question put to acquit or suspend for 
one year, the court was equally divided; and in saeh 
eases the casting vote being vested In the presklent, he 
threw it into the scale against the prisoner, whom hit 
majesty thought fit to dismiss from his service. 

AFFAIRS OF AMERICA. 
Thb expectation of the public^was now eageriy turaed 
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towards America, the chief, if not the sole scene of our 
military operations. On the twenty-fifth day of June, 
Mr. Abercrombie arrived »t Albany, the frontier of New 
York, and assumed the command of the forces there as- 
semUed,- consisting of two regiments which had served 
Yinder Braddock, two battalions raised in America, two 
regiments now transported from England, four inde- 
pend^it companies which had been many years main- 
tained in New York, the New Jersey regiment, four com- 
panies levied in North Carpiina, and a body of provincial 
forces raised by the government of New England. Those 
to the southward, including Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia, had not yet determined on any regular plan of 
<^ration, and were moreover hard pressed in defending 
their western frontier from the French and Indiajis, who, 
iu skulking parties, made sudden irruptions upon their 
unguarded settlements^ burning, plundering, and mas- 
sacring with the most savage humanity. As for South 
Carolina, the proportion of negro slaves to the number of 
white inhabitants was so great in that colony, that the 
government could not, with any regard to the safety of 
the province^ spare any reinforcement for the general 
enterprise. The plan of this undertaking had been set' 
tied in the preceding year in a council of war, held at 
New York. There it was resolved to attack the fort of 
Niagara, situated between the lakes Ontario and Erie, in 
order to cut off the communication between Canada and 
liouisiana, and prevent the French from supporting their 
new fortresses on the Ohio : to reduce Ticonderago and 
Crown Point, so that the frontier of New York might be 
delivered from the danger of an invasion, and Great Britain 
become master of the lake Champlain, over which the 
forces might be transported in any future attempt: to 
besiege fort Du Quesne upon the Ohio ; and to detach a 
body of troops by the river Kennebec, to alarm the ca- 
pital of Canada. This plan was too extensive for the 
number of troops which had been prepared: the season 
was too far advanced before the regiments arrived from 
England, the different colonies were divided in their 
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opinioDB, and Mr. Abercrombie postponed the ezecutioa 
of any important scheme till the arrival 9f lord Loudoun, 
who was daily expected. The reasons that delayed the 
reinforcement, and detained his lordship so long, we do 
not pretend to explain; though we may be allowed to 
observe, that many fiur opportunities have heen lost, by 
the neglect and procrastination of an English ministry. 
Certain it is, the unaccountable delay of this armament 
rendered it useless for a whole year, afforded time and 
leisure to the enemy to take their precautions against 
any subsequent- attack, and, in the mean time, to proceed 
unmolested in distressing the British settlements. £ven 
before this period, they had attacked and reduced a small 
post in the countiy of the Five Nations, occupied hy 
twenty-five Englishmen, who were cruelly butchered to 
a man, in the midst of those Indians whom Great Britain 
had long numbered among her allies. 

Soon after this expedition, having received intelligence 
that a considerable convoy of provisions and stores, for 
the garrison of Oswego, would in a little time set out 
from Schenectady, and be conveyed in bateaux up the 
river Onondaga, they formed an ambuscade among the 
woods and thickets on the north side of that river; but 
understanding the convoy had passed before they reached 
the place, they resolved to wait the return of the detach- 
ment. Their design, however, was frustrated by the vigi- 
lance and valour of colonel Bradstreet, who expected such 
an attempt, and had taken his measures accordingly. On 
the third day of July, while he stemmed the stream of the 
river, with bis bateaux formed into three divisions, they 
were saluted with the Indian war-hoop, and a general 
discharge of musketry from the north shore. Bradstreet 
immediately ordered his men to land on the opposite 
bank, and with a few of the foremost took possession of 
a small island, where he was forthwith attacked by a 
party of the enemy, who had forded the river for that 
purpose ; but these were soon repulsed. Another body 
having passed a mile higher, he advanced to them at the 
bead of two hundred men, and fell upon them, sword in 
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band, witb such Tigour, that many were killed on the 
ipot, and the rest driven into the river with such pre« 
cipitation, that a considerable number of them wens- 
drowned. Having received information that a third body. 
of them had passed at a ford still higher, he marched 
thither without hesitation, and pursued them to the other 
side, wBere they were entirely routed and dispersed. In 
this action, which lasted near three hours, about seventy 
of the bateau-men were killed or wounded, but the enemy 
lost double the number killed, and above seventy taken 
prisoners. In all probability the whole detachment of the 
French, amounting to seven hundred men, would have 
been cut off, had not a heavy rain interposed, aud dis- 
abled colonel Bradstreet from following his blow ; for that 
same night he was joined by captain Patten with his gre- 
nadiers, in his march from Oneida to Oswego, and next 
morning reinforced with two hundred men, detached to 
his assistance from the garrison of Oswego ; but by this 
time the rivulets were so swelled by the rain, that it was 
found impracticable to pursue the enemy through tha 
woods and thickets. Patten and his grenadiers accom- 
panied the detachment to Oswego, while Bradstreet pur- 
sued his voyage to Schenectady, from whence he repaired 
to Albany, and communicated to general Abercrombia 
the intelligence he had received from the prisoners, that 
a large body of the enemy were encamped on the eastern 
side of the lake Ontario, provided with artillery, aud all 
other implements to besiege the fort of Oswego. 

EARL OF LOUDOUN ARRIVES AT NEW YORK* 

In consequence of this information, major-general 
Webb was ordered to hold himself in readiness to march 
with one regiment to the relief of that garrison ; but, 
before they could be provided with necessaries, the earl 
of Loudoun arrived at the head-quarters at Albany, on 
the twenty*nintb day of July. The army at this time is 
said to have consisted of regular troops to the number of 
tiro thoofand six hundred, about seven thousand provin- 
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ciaby iupposed to be in readinesa to march from Fort 
WiUiam>Heary, under the command of general Winslowy 
over and above a considerable number of bateau-men 
at Albany and Schenectady. The garrison at Oswego* 
amounted to fourteen hundred soldiers, besides three hun- 
dred workmen and sailors, either in the fort, or po&ted in 
small parties between the fort and place called Burnet's 
Field, to secure a safe passage through the country of th^ 
SuL Nations, upon whose friendship there was no longer 
any reliance. By the best accounts received of the ene- 
my's force, they had about three thousand men at Crown 
Pbint and Ticonderoga upon the lake Champlain ; but 
their chief strength was collected upon the banks of the 
lake Ontario, where their purpose undoubtedly was to 
reduce the English fort at Oswego. The immediate ob|ect, 
therefore, of lord Loudoun's attention was the relief of this 
place ; hut his design was strenuously opposed by the pro* 
yince of New York, and other northern governments, who 
were much more intent upon the reduction of Crown Point, 
and the security of their own frontiers, which they appre- 
hended was connected with this conquest. They insisted 
upon Winslow's being joined by some regiments of regular 
troops before he should march against this fortress ; and 
stipulated that a body of reserve should be detained at 
Albany, for the defence of that frontier, in case Winslovr 
should fail in his enterprise, and be defeated. At length 
they agreed, that the regiment which Mn Abercrombie 
had destined for that purpose should be detached for the 
relief of Oswego ; and on the twelfth day of August major- 
general Webb began his march with it from Albany; b|it 
on his arrival at the Carrying-place, between the Mo- 
hawk's river and Wood's creek, he received the disagree- 
able news that Oswega was taken, and the garrison mada 
prisoners of war. Mr. Webb, apprehending himself in 
danger of being attacked by the besieging armyt 1)<0MI 
immediately to render the creek impassable, even to 
canoes, by felling trees, and throwing them into the 
stream ; while the cmemy, ignorant of bis numbers, and 
apprehensive of a like visitation from kim, took the vergi 
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same metliod of preTenthig bis approach : in oonsequencft 
of this apprebtneioii, he was permitted to retire unmo* 
tested. 



OSWEGO REDUCED BY THE ENEMY. 

The loss of the two small forts, called Ontario and 
Oswego, was a considerable national misfortune. They 
were erected on the south side of the great lake Ontario^ 
standing^ on the opposite sides of the mouth of the Onon- 
dago river, that discharges itself into the lake, and con- 
stituted a post of great importance, where vessels bad 
been built, to cruise upon the lake, which is a kind df 
inland sea, and interrupt the commerce as well as the 
motions and designs of the enemy. The garrison, as we 
have already observed, coinsisted of fourteen hundred 
men, chiefly militia and new-raised recruits, under the 
command of lieutenant-colonel Mercer, an officer of cou- 
rage and experience ; but the situation of the (brts was 
very ill chosen; the materials mostly timber or logs of 
wood ; the defences wretchedly contrived, and unfinished; 
and, in a word, the place altogether untenable against 
any regular approach. Such were the forts which the 
enemy wisely resolved to reduce. Being under no appre- 
hension for Crown Point, they assembled a body of troops, 
consisting of thirteen hundred regulars, seventeen hun- 
dred Canadians, and a considerable number of Tndiaa 
auxiliaries, under the command of the marquis de Mont 
calm, a vigilant and enterprising officer, to whom the 
conduct of the siege was intrusted by the marquis de 
Vaudreuil, governor and lieutenant-general of New France, 
llie first step taken by Montcalm was to block up Oswego 
by water with two large armed vessels, and post a strong 
body of Canadians on the road between Albany and the 
forts, to cut off all communication of succour and in- . 
telligence. In the mean time, he embarked his artillery 
$xid stores upon the lake, and landed them in the bay of 
Nixouri^ the place of general rendezvous. At another 
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creek, witbin haSf a league of Oswego, he erected a battery 
for the protection of his vetsek, and on the twelfth day 
of August, at midnigbt, after his dispodtious bad been 
made, he opened the trenches before Fort Ontario. The 
farrison having fired away all their shells and ammuni- 
tion spiked up the cannon, and deserting the fcwt, retired 
next day across the river into Oswego, which was even 
more exposed than the other, especially when the enemy 
had taken possession of Ontario, from whence they im* 
mediately began to fire without intermission. Odonel 
Mercer being, on the thuteenth, killed fay a cannon ball, 
the fort destitute of all cover, the officers divided in 
opinion, and the garrison in confusion, they next day de- 
manded a capitulation, and surrendered prisoners of war, 
on condition that they should be exempted from plunder^ 
conducted to Montreal, and treated with humanity. These 
conditions, however, the marquis did not punctually ob- 
serve. The British officers and soldiers were insulted by 
the savage Indians, who robbed them of their clothes and 
baggage, massacred several men as they stood defenceless 
on the parade, assassinated Ueutenant De la Court as be 
lay wounded in his tent, under the protection of a French 
officer, and barbarously scalped all the sick people in the 
hospital : finally, Montcalm, in direct violation of the 
articles, as well as in contempt of common humanity, 
delivered up above twenty men of the garrison to the 
Indians, in lieu of the same number they had lost during 
the siege ; and, in all probability, these miserable captivca 
were put to death by those barbarians with the most csx- 
cruciating tortures, according to the execrable custom of 
the country. Those who countenance the perpetration of 
cruelties, at which human nature shudders with horror, 
ought to be branded as infamous to all posterity. Sucb, 
however, were the trophies that, in the course of the 
American war, distinguished the operations of a people 
who pique themselves upon politeness, and the virtues of 
humanity. The prisoners taken at Oswego, after having 
been thus barbarously treated, were conveyed in bateaux 
to Montreal, wh^re th^ had no reason to complain of their 
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ftecptkni; mmI before the end of the year, they were ex- 
chBDged. The victors immediately demolished the tw« 
forts (if they deserve that denomination) in which they 
found one hundred and twenty-one pieces of artillery, 
fourteen mortars, with a great quantity of ammunition, 
warlike stores, and provision, besides two sloops, and two 
hundred bateaux, which likewise fell into their hands. 
Such an important magazine, deposited in a place alto- 
getlier indefensible, and without the reach of immediate 
suocoor, was a flagrant proof of egregious folly, temerity, 
and misconduct. 

FURTHER PROCEEDINGS IN AMERICA. 

Tub earl of Loudoun finding the season too far ad- 
vanced to admit of any enterprise against the enemy, 
exerted all his endeavours in making preparations for an 
early campaign in the spring, securing the frontiers of 
the English colonies, in forming an uniform plan of action, 
and promoting a spirit of harmony among the different 
governments, which had been long divided by jarring in- 
terests, and other sources of dissention. Meanwhile, the 
forts Edward and William-Henry were put in a proper 
posture of defence, and secured with numerous garrisons ; 
and the forces put into winter quarters at Albany, where 
comfortable barracks were built for that purpose. Fort 
Granvilla, on the confines off Pennsylvania, an inconsi- 
derable bkick-house, was surprised 1^ a party of French 
and Indians, who made the garrison prisoners, consisting 
of two and. twenty soldiers, with a few women and children* 
These they foaded with flour and provision, and drove them 
Into captivity ; but the fort they reduced to ashes. Many 
shocking murders were perpetrated upon defenceless 
people, without distinction of age or sex, in different parts 
of the frontiers ; but these outrages were in some mea- 
sure balanced 1^ the advantages resulting from a treaty 
of peace, which the governor of Pennsylvania concluded 
with the Delaware Indians, a powerful tribe that dwell 
iqpoa the riv« JSasquehanna, fonning, as It were« arlina 

.VttulV. Bb 
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■long the Kratbern ikxrta of the proriuce. At tiM Mne 
time the governor of Virginia secured the friendship and 
alliance of the Cherokees and Catawbas, two povrevAii 
nations atiyoining to that colony, who were able to bring 
three thousand fighting men into the field. AU these cir- 
ciwnstances considered, Great Britain had reason to ex- 
pect that the ensuing campaign would be vigorously pro- 
secuted in America, especially as a fresh reinforeement 
of troops, with a great supply of warlike stores, wen 
tent to that countiy in fourteen transports, under convoy 
of two ships of war, which sailed from Cork, in Ireland, 
about the beginning of November. 

NAVAL OPERATIONS IN AMERICA. 

No action of great importance distinguished the naval 
transactions of this year on the side of America. In the 
beginning of June, captain Spry, who commanded a small 
squadron, cruising off Louisbourg, in the island of Cqie 
Breton, took the Arc en Ciel, a French ship of fifty guns, 
having on board near six hundred men, with a large 
quantity of stores and provisions for the garrison. He 
likewise made prize of another French ship, with seventy 
soldiers, two hundred barrels of powder, two laiige brass 
mortars, and other stores of the like destination. On 
the twenty-seventh day of July commodore Holmes, being 
in the same latitude, with two large ships and a couple 
of sloops, engaged two French ships of the line and four 
frigates, and obliged them to sheer off, after an obstinate 
dispute. A great number of privateers were equipped in 
this country, as well as in the West India islands bekrag- 
ing to the crown of Great Britain; and as those seat 
swarmed with French vessels, their cruises proved very 
advantageous to the adventurers. 

TRANSACTIONS IN THE EAST INDIfiS. 

ScBNBS of higher import were this year acted by the 
Britkh arms in the East Indies. The eaitation of haa* 
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tilities between the English and French companies on the 
peninsula of Indus, thoug^h it encouraged Mr. Clive to visit 
his native country, was not of long duration ; for in a few 
months both sides recommenced their operations, no longer 
as auxiliaries to the princes of the country, but as prin- 
cipals and rivals, both in arms and commerce. Majchr 
Laurence, who now enjoyed the chief command of the 
English force, obtained divers advantages over the enemy ; 
and prosecuted his success with such vigour, as, in all 
probability, would in a little time have terminated the 
war according to his own wish, when the progress of his 
arms was interrupted and suspended by an unfortunate 
event at Calcutta, the cause of which is not easily ex- 
plained; for extraordinary pains have been taken to throw 
a veil over some transactions, from whence this calamity 
was immediately or remotely derived. 

CALCUTTA BESIEGED. 

The old suba or viceroy of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, 
dying in the month of April, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty six, was succeeded by his adopted 
son, Sur Raja al Dowlat, a young man of violent passions, 
without principle, fortitude, or good faith, who began his 
administration with acts of perfidy and violence. In all 
probability, his design against the English settlements 
was suggested by his rapacious disposition, on a belief 
that they abounded with treasure; as the pretences 
which he used for commencing hostilities were altogether 
inconsistent, false and frivolous. In the month of May, 
he caused the English factory at Cassimbuzzar to be in- 
vested, and inviting Mr. Watts, the chief of the factory, 
to a conference, under the sanction of a safe conduct, de- 
tained him as prisoner; then, by means of fraud and 
force intermingled, made himself master of the factory. 
This exploit being achieved, he made no secret of his de- 
sign to deprive the English of all their settlements. With 
this view he marched to Calcutta, at the head of a nu- 
merous army, and invested the place, which was then la 
no pofture of defence. 
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FATE OF THOSE WHO PERISHED IN THE 
DUNGEON AT CALCUTTA. 

The governor, iDtimidated by the number and power 
•f the enemy, abandoned the fort, and with some principal 
persons residing in the settlement, took refuge on board 
athip in the river, canying along with them their most 
valuable effects, and the books of the company. Thus the 
defence of the place devolved to Mr. Holwell, the second 
in command, who, with the assistance of a few gallant 
•fficers, and a very feeble garrison, maintained it with 
uncommon courage and resolution against several attacks^ 
until be was overpowered by numbers, and the enemy bad 
forced their way into the castle. Then he was obliged 
to submit; and the suba, or viceroy, promised on the 
word of a soldier, that no injuiy should be done to him 
or his garrison. Nevertheless, they were all driven, to 
the number of one hundred and forty-sU persons of both 
sexes, into a place called the Black Hole Prison, a cube 
of about eighteen feet, walled up to the eastward and 
southward, the only quarters from which they could ex- 
pect the least refreshing air, and open to the westward by 
two windows strongly barred with iron, through which 
there was no perceptible circulation. The humane reader 
will conceive with horror the miseraUe situation to which 
they must have been reduced, when thus stewed up in a 
close sultry night under such a climate as that of Bengal, 
especially when he reflects that many of them were 
wounded, and all of them fatigued with hard duty. 
Transported with rage to find themselves thus barbarously 
cooped up in a place where th^ must be exposed to suf- 
focation, those hapless victims endeavoured to force open 
the door, that they might rush upon the swords of the 
barbarians by whom they were surrounded ; but all their 
efforts were ineffectual ; the door was made to open in- 
wards, and being once shut upon them, the crowd pressed 
upon it so strongly as to render all their endeavours abor- 
tive; then they were overwhelmed with distraction and 
despair. Mr. Holwell, who had placed himself at one of 
the windows, accosted a jemmautdaar, or sergeant of the 
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Indian guard» and having endeavoured to eicite his com- 
passion, by drawing a pathetic picture of theiV sufferings, 
promised to gratify him with a thousand rupees in the 
morning, if he could find means to remove one half of 
them into a separate apartment. The soldier, allured by 
the promise of such a reward, assured him he would do 
his endeavour for their relief, smd retired for that purpose, 
hut in a few minutes returned, and told him that the suba, 
by whose order alone such a step could be taken, was asleep, 
and no person durst disturb his repose. By this time a 
profuse sweat had broke out on every individual, and this 
was attended with an insatiable thirst, which became the 
more intolerable as the body was drained of its moisture. 
In vain those miserable otgects stripped themselves of their 
clothes, squatted down on their hams, and &nned the air 
with their hats, to produce a refreshing uudulatk>n. Many 
were unable to rise again from this posture, but falling 
down, were trod to death, or suffocated. The dreadful 
symptom of thirst was now accompanied with a difficulty 
of respiration, and every individual gasped for breath. 
Their despair became outrageous : again they attempted to 
force the door, and provoked the guard to fire upon them 
by execratkm and abuse. The cry of " Water! water!" 
issued from eveiy mouth. Even the jemmautdaar was 
moved to compassion at their distress. He ordered his 
soldiers to bring some skins of water, which served only to 
enrage the appetite, and increase the general agitation* 
There was no other way of conveying it through the 
windows but by hats, and this was rendered ineffectual by 
the eagerness and transports of the wretched prisoners, 
who at sight of it struggled and raved even into fits of de- 
lirium. In consequence of these contests, very little 
reached those who stood nearest the windows, while the 
rest, at the fiarther end of the prison, were totally ex- 
cluded from all relief, and continued calling upon their 
friends for assistance, and conjuring them by all the tender 
ties of pity and affection. To those who were indulged, it 
proved pernicious ; for, instead of allaying their thirst, it 
enraged their impatirace for more. The confusion became 
BBS 
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general and horrid ; all was clamour and contest ; those 
who were at a distance endeavoured to force their passage - 
to the window, and the weak were pressed down to the 
ground, never to rise again. The inhuman ruffians without, 
derived entertainment from their misery; they supplied 
the prisoners with more water, and held up lights close to 
the bars that they might enjoy the inhuman pleasure of 
seeing them figbt for the baneful indulgence. Mr. Holwell 
seeing all his particular friends lying dead around him, 
and trampled upon by the living, finding himself wedged 
up so close as to be deprived of all motion, begged, as 
the last instance of their regard, that they would remove 
the pressure, and allow him to retire from the window, 
that he might die in quiet. Even in those dreadful cir- 
cumstances, which might be supposed to have levelled 
all distinction, the poor delirious wretehes manifested a 
respect for his rank and character : they forthwith- gave 
way, and he forced his passage into the centre of the 
place, which was not crowded so much, because, by this 
time, about one-thiod of the number had perished, and 
lay in little compass on the floor, while the rest still 
crowded to both windows. He retired to a platform at 
the farther end of the room, and laying down upon some 
of his dead friends, recommended his soul to heaven. Here 
his thirst grew insupportable ; his difficulty in breathing 
increased, and he was seized with a strong palpitation. 
These violent symptoms, which he could not bear, urged 
him to make another effort : he forced his way back to the 
window, and cried aloud, *' Water! for God's sake!" He 
had been supposed already dead by his wretched com- 
panions, but finding him still alive, they exhibited another 
extraordinary proof of tenderness and regard to his person : 
** Give him water;" they cried ; nor would any of them 
attempt to touch it until he had drank. He now breathed 
more freely, and the palpitation ceased; but finding him- 
self still more thirsty after drinking, he abstained from 
water, and moistened his mouth from time to time, by 
sucking the perspiration from his shirt sleeves.' The 
miserable prisoners, perceiving that water rather aggra« 
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vated tban refiered their dktreas, grew clamorous for tar, 
and repeated their insults to the g^uard, loading the suba 
and his governor with the most virulent reproach. From 
railing* they had recourse to prayer, beseeching heaven 
to put an end to their misery. They now began to drop 
on all hands ; but then a steam arose from the living, 
and the dead, as pungent and volatile as spirit of harts- 
horn ; so that all who eould not approach the windows 
were suffocated. Mr. Holwell, being weary of life, re- 
tired once more to the platform, and stretched himself 
by the Rev. Mr. Jervis Bellamy, who, together with bis 
son, a lieutenant, lay dead in each other's embrace. In 
this situation lie was soon deprived of sense, and lay to> 
all appearance dead till day broke, when his body wasdis-. 
covered, and removed by his surviving friends to one of 
the windows, where the fresb air revived him, and he was 
restored to his sight and senses. The suba, at last, being 
informed that the greater part of the prisoners were 
suffocated, enquired if the chief was alive; and being 
answered in the affirmative, sent an order for their im- 
mediate release, when no more than twenty-three sur- 
vived of an hundred and forty-six who had entered alive. 

ADDITIONAL CRUELTIES EXERCISED ON 
MR. HOLWELL. 

Nor was the late deliverance, even of these few, owiqg 
to any sentiment of compassion in the viceroy. He had 
received intimation, that there was a considerable treasure 
secreted in the fort, and that Mr. Holwell knew the place 
where it was deposited. That gentleman, who, with hit 
surviving companions, had been seized with a putrid fever, 
immediately upon their release, was dragged in that con- 
dition before the inhuman suba, who questioned him 
about the treasure, which existed no where but in his 
own imagination; and would give no credit to his protes- 
tations, when he solemnly declared he knew of no such 
deposit. Mr. Holwell and three of his friends were loaded 
with htten, and conveyed three miles to the lodiaa 
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eamp* mhuB tb«y liar all mghL exposed to a aevere imin: 
next morning tney were brought oack to town, still ma- 
nacled, under the scorching heams of a sun intensely hot; 
and must infallibly have expired, had not nature expelled 
the fever in large painful bpil^s that covered almost the 
whole body. In this piteous condition they were embarked 
in an open boat for Muxadavad, the capital of Bengal, 
and underwent such cruel treatment and miMiy in their 
passage, as would shock the humane reader, should he 
peruse the particulars. At Muxadavad they were led 
through the city in chains, as a spectacle to the inha- 
bitants, lodged in an open stable, and treated for some 
days as the worst of criminals At length, the suba's 
grandmother interposed her mediation in their behalf; 
and as that prince was by this time convinced that there 
was no treasure concealed at Calcutta, he ordered them 
to be set at liberty. When some of his sycophants op- 
posed this indulgence, representing that Mr. Holwell had 
still enough left to pay a considerable ransom, he replied 
with some marks of compunction and generosity, " If he 
has anything left, let him keep it: his sufferings have 
been great : he shall have his liberty ." Mr. Holwell and 
his fHends were no sooner unfettered, than th^ took 
water from the Dutch Tanksall or mint, in the neighbour- 
hood of that city, where they were received with great 
tenderness and humanity. The reader, we hope, will 
excuse us for having thus particularized a transaction so 
interesting and extraordinary in all its circumstances. 
The suba having destroyed Calcutta, and dispersed the 
inhabitants, extorted large sums from the French and 
Dutch factories, that he might display a spirit of impar- 
tiality against all the Europeans, even in his oppression, 
and returned to his city of Muxadavad in triumph. By 
the reduction of Calcutta, the English East-India com- 
pany's affairs were so much embroiled in that part of the 
world, that perhaps nothing could have retrieved them 
but the interposition of a national force, and the good 
fortune of a Clive, whose enterprises were always crowned 
with success. 
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As the English East-India company had, for a whole 
emtury, been at a considerable expense in maintaining 
a marine force at Bombay, to protect their ships firom thv 
piracies of the Anurias, who had rendered themselves in- 
dependent princes, and fortified Geriah in that neigh- 
hourbood; many unsuccessful attempts had been made 
to destroy their naval power, and reduce the fortress, 
under which they always took shelter. In the year one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-f6ur, the fleet of Tul- 
lagee Angria, the reigning prince, attacked three Dutch 
ships of force^ which they either took or destroyed. Elated 
with this .success, he boasted that he should in a little 
time sweep the seas of the Europeans, and began to build 
some large ships, to reinforce his grabs and gallivats, which 
were the vessels on which he had formerly depended. Next 
year his neighbours, the Mahrattas, having signified to 
the presidency at Bombay, that they were disposed to join 
in the necessary service of humbling this common enemy, 
so fiormidable to the whole Malabar coast, commodore 
James was detached with some ships of force to attack 
Angria, in conjunction with those allies. They accordingly 
joined him witl^ seven grabs and sixty gallivats. They 
proceeded to the harbour of Sevemdroog, where Angria's 
fleet lay at anchor; but they no sooner received intelli- 
gence ol his approach, than they slipped their cables, and 
stood out to sea. He chased them with all the canvass he 
could carry ; but their vessels being lighter than his^ 
they escaped; and he returned to Sevemdroog, which is 
a fortress situated on an island within musket shot of 
the mun land, strongly, but irregularly fortified, and 
mounted with fifty-four pieces of cannon. There were 
three other small forts on the continent, the largest of 
which was called Goal On the second day of April, the 
oommodore began to batter and bombard the island, fort, 
and fort Goa, at the same time. That of Sevemdroog was 
set on fire; one of the magasines blew up : a general con- 
flagration ensued; the garrison were overwhelmed with 
fire and confusion ; the English seamen landed under cover 
of the fire from the ships, and took ib» plaoa by ftorm 
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w^tb very little Iom. The other forts were immediately 
tonvnderetfy and all of these, by treaty, delivered to the 
Mahrattas. On the eighth of April, llie commodore an- 
chored off Bancote, no«r called Fort Victoria, one of the 
most northern parts of Anpria's dominiott, which aur' 
rendered without opposition, and still remains in the hands 
of the English Eastrlndia company, by the consent of the 
Mabrattas. The harboar is good, and here is great trade 
for salt and other commodities sent hither from Bomb^jr. 

FORT OF GERIAH TAKEN BY ADMIRAL WATSON 
AND MR. CLIVE. 

It was in November following, that the squadron under 
admiral Watson arrived at Bombay, where it was resolved 
to give An^rria the finishing stroke, still in ccmjunction 
with the Mabrattas. Meanwhile commodore James was 
sent to reconnoitre Geriab, the capital of his dominions, 
and to sound the depth of the harbour; a service which 
he successfully performed. The admiral being jdned by a 
division of ships, fitted out at the company's expense, 
having on board a body of troops commanded by colonel . 
Clive, sailed on the seventeenth day of February, and 
found in the neighbourhood of Geriah the Mahratta fleet, 
consisting of four grabs, and forty smaller vessels, called 
gallivats, lying to the northward of the place, in a creek 
called Ri^ipore; and a land^4rmy of horse and foot, 
amounting to seven or dght thousand men, the whole 
commanded by Rhamagee Punt, who bad already takeii 
one small fort, and was actually treating about the sur- 
render of Geriah. Angria himself had quitted the place, 
but his wife and family remained under the protection of 
his brother-in-law ; who, being sumnionod to surrender by 
a message from the admiral, replied, that he arould defolid 
the place to the last extremity. In consequence of this 
refusal, the whole English fleet in two divisions, sailed oH 
the twelfth day of February into the harbour, and sus- 
tained a warm fire from the enemy's batteries as they 
passed, as well as from the gimbs posted in the hariwur 
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for that purpose ; this^ however, was soon gilenoed jtfter 
the ships were brought to their stations, so as to return 
the salutation. Between the hours of four and five in the 
afternoon, a shell being thrown into one of Angria's armed 
vessels, set her on fire ; and the fiames communicating 
to the rest, they were all destroyed : between six and 
seven the fort was set on fire by another shell ; and soon 
after the firing ceased on both sides. The admiral, sus- 
pecting that the governor of the place would surrender 
it to the Mahrattas rather than to the English, disem- 
barked aU the troops under Mr. Clive, that he might be 
at hand, in case of emergency, to take possession. In the 
meantime, the fort was bombarded; the line of battle 
ships were warped near enough to batter m breach ; and 
then the admiral sent an officer, with a flag of truce to 
the. governor, requiring him to surrender. His proposal 
being again rejected, the English ships renewed their fire 
next day with redoubled vigour. About one o'clock the 
magazine of the fort blew up, and at four the garrison 
bung out a white flag for capitulation. The parley that 
ensued proving ineffectual, the engagement began again^ 
and continued till fifteen minutes after five; when the 
white flag was again displayed, and now the governor 
submitted to the terms which were imposed. Angria's 
.flag was immediately hauled down ; and two English 
captains taking possession of the fort with a detach- 
ment, forthwith hoisted the British ensign. To these 
captains, whose names were Buchannan and Forbes, the 
Mahrattas offered a bribe of fifty thousand rupees, if they 
would allow them to pass their guards, that they might 
take possession of the for£ for themselves ; but this offer 
was rejected with disdain and immediately disclosed to 
colonel Clive, who took effectual measures to frustrate 
their design. In this place, which was reduced with very 
inconsiderable loss, the conquerors found above two hun- 
dred cannon, six brass mortars, a large quantity of ammu- 
nition, with money and effects to the value of one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand pounds. The fleet which was 
destroyed cpnsiited of eight grabs, one ship finished^ two 
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upon the gtocks, and a food number of piUivaU. Amaog 
the prisoners, the admiral found Angria's wife, children^ 
and mother, toward whom he demeaned himself with 
^reat humanity.^ Three hundred European soldiers and 
as many sepoys, were left to guard the fort ; and four of 
the company's armed vessels remained in the harbour for 
the defence of the place, which was extremely well situated 
for commerce. 

The admiral and Mr. Cllve sailed hack to Madras in 
triumph, and there another plan was formed for restorinf^ 
the company's affairs upon the Ganges, recovering Cal- 
cutta, and taking vengeance on the cruel viceroy of 
Bengal. In October they set sail again for the bottom 
of the bay; and about the be^nnlng of December arrived 
at Balasore, in the kingdom of Bengal. Having crossed 
the Braces, they proceeded up the river Ganges as for as 
Falta, where they found governor Drake, and the other 
persons who had escaped on board of the ships when Cal- 
cutta was invested. Colonel Clive was disembarked with 
his forces to attack the fort of Busbudgia by land, while 
the admiral battered it by sea ; but the place being ill 
provided with cannon, did not hold out above an boor 
after the firing began. This conquest being achieved at 
a very easy purchase, two of the great ships anchored be- 
tween Tanny fort and a batteiy on the other side of the 
river, which were abandoned before one shot was dis- 
charged agamst either; thus the passage was laid open 
to Calcutta, the reduction of which we shall record amon^ 
the transactions of the ensuing year. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MMffci af Ac Ww la Gtnnany. . .'. Contpirmcjr ia Swedes. . ~ Mmottc* takM b^ * 
tlM Kiof of Pnutw «m1 Elector of HwMnr«r....EHdMToan of tht Coart vT 
VinM to frwiimte dita.. ..Hit Pratriu Migc^jr dcmMult an ExplaiMtio» 
flom ihc Enpmt-QMen. • . . Hot Amwtr. . . .Tkt PhimUm Amj cnten Suoajr^ 
' mmd voUUha a MafiifMto....Priiic« FcrdiMna takci Leipnck....KiDc of 
Praula tok« Pmmmiob af Dnadca, and Uocb ap the liing af Poland «t 
Piiiuu...PraMiaB Amy penetrates into Bohemia, and flfbte the Battle of 
Lvwoachnta....8iaHHi Army ■nrrenden.. ..King of Polaadli Alamorial to tl|c 
Slatat-Gcneral. . . . inipcrial Daeraea pabliahed agaiaat the Kii« of Praaaia. . . . 
Daclaialiona of diftrent Poweri-...Hic Praeeian Ilfi«eiqr^ Aaiwcr to th« 
iaion Manorial.... and Jaetifleaaon of bit Coodnct....Beaiariu on both 
thoeo Pieeee.. ..Diepntee bctwaa the Parliaaicnt of Palis and dto Ckify.. .. 
Dearth of Com fai Englaad.... Hanoverian Aaxiliariai sent back....SeaetoB 



..BiU paisdl br ptobiUtinf ti 
tion of Com.. ..Measace to the House conceminf Admiral Qsrng.. ..Snpplica 
granted.. ..ReflectioM on the continental War....Mesmfcs from the Kioc to 
the Parliament.... Measnrm taken to lamoffa Aa fioaralir of Con....MiUtin . 
llill....P<titioas for and against it.. ..Altaiad bj the Laida ...BiU <br qnafw' 
tcring the Foreign Tkoops, and fat ngalating the MaHncs while on Shoi«.. ,. 
BUI f»r tha more speedy recruiting the Laad-F«iea and Marines.... Art 
ndatiag to Phwnbrokeis and Gaob^rHonsm.. .. Laws relating to the W^ca 
•f Wenrars, and to the Improrenent of the British Fiehery.. ..Act for im- 
porting American iron Duty fras.. ..Regnlatioos with respect to the In^ovta- 
tian of Silk.. ..Smaggiers cncowaged to enter into his Miucsly's Serricc... 
' Enquiry into At Scarci^ of Com. . ..Inrestifation of the I^oes of Miporcwl . 
Baamiaation af the Am*iican Contract.... Enqniiy into Aa Conduct of Ad 
■iral Knewlas, as Goremar of Jaanica....ResolutioiM coneemiiw Milfovd* 
Harco... .Session closed.. ..IVialof Admiral Byag....Reeommaaded toMcrcr 
.. . .MessMt ftnm the Si* to the Parliament, rsspeetiag the Senlaaca.. . .BOl 
to rdeme the Memben of tha Coark'Maxtial ftom Aeir Oath of Secfucy.... 
Baeeation of Admiral Byng-.. Paper deUrcrad by him to tha Bfanhal of the 
Admiial(y....]tamaiks on Ua Fhto 



MOTIVES OF THE WAR IN GERMANY. 

HAVING thus, to the best of our power, given a fiuth- 
ful and exact detail of eveiy material event, in which 
Great Britain was concerned either at home, or in her 
settlements abroad, during the greatest part of the year 
one thousand 'seven hundred and fifty-six, we shall now 
return to Europe, and endeavour to explain the beginning 
of a bloody war in Germany, which then seemed to have 
become the chief object of the British councils. On the 
evt of a rupture between France and England, it was 
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natural for bis Britannic majesty to provide for the safety 
of his electoral dominions, the only quarter by which he 
was at all accessible to the eflbrts of the enemy, who he 
foresaw would not fail to annoy him thn>ti|^h that avenue. 
He, at that time, stood upon indifferent terms wHh the 
kin^ of Prussia, who was considered as a partisan and ally 
of France ; and he knew that the house of Austria alone 
would not be suflftcient to support him against two such 
. powerful antagonists. In'this emergency, he -had recouiM 
to the empress of Russia, who, in consequence of a large 
subsidy granted by England, engaged to furnish a strong 
. body of forces for the defence of Hanover. His Prussian 
. majesty, startled at the conditions of tins treaty, took an 
opportunity to declare that he would not suffer foreign 
< forces of any nation to enter the empire, either a» prin- 
cipals or auxiliaries ; a declaration which probably flowed 
from a jealousy and aversion he had conceived to the 
court of Petersburgh, as well as from a resolution he had 
. formed of striking some great stroke in Germany, with- 
out any risk of being restricted or controlled. He knew 
he should give umbrage to the French king, who had al- 
ready made preparations for penetrating into Westphalia; 
but he took it for granted he should be able to exchange 
his connexions with France for the alliance with Great 
Britain, which would be much less troublesome, and 
^rnuch more productive of advantage: indeed, such an alti- 
.ance was the necessary consequence of his declaratioii. 
Had his Britannic majesty made a requisition of the Rus- 
.sian auxiliaries, he must have exposed hims^f to the re- 
sentment of a warlike monarch, who hovered on the skiris 
of his electorate at the head of one hundred and forty 
thousand men, and could have subdued the whole coun- 
try in one week ; and if he forbore to avail himself of the 
.treaty with the oxarina, he did not know how soon the 
king of Prussia might be reconciled to bis most christian 
.majesty's design of invasion. As for the enr>press-queen, 
her attention was engrossed by schemes for her inte- 
rest or preservatioo ; and her hands so full, that she 
cither could not^ or would not, fvlfil the tngagemoiis 
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•he had oontracted with her former and firmest allies. 
In theie circumstances the l&ing^ of Eng^land sought and 
obtained the alliance of Prus8ia» which, to the best of 
our comprehension, entailed upon Great Britain the enor- 
mous burden of extravagant subsidies, together with the 
intolerable expense of a continental war, without being' 
productive of one advantage, either positive or negative, to 
England or Hanover. On the contrary, this connexion 
threw the empiess-queen into the arms of France^ whose 
friendship she bought at the expense of the barrier in the 
Ketberlaods, acquired with infinite labour, by the blood 
and treasure of the maritime powers ; it gave birth to a 
confederacy of despotic princes ; sufficient, if their joint 
force was fully exerted, to overthrow the liberties of all the 
/ree states in Europe ; and, after all, Hanover has been 
overrun, and subdued by tbe enemy; and the king of 
Prussia put to the ban of tbe empire. All these conse- 
quences are, we apprehend, fofrly dedudble from the reso- 
lution which his Prussian majesty took, at this juncture, 
to precipitate a war with the house of Austria. The ap-> 
parent motives that prompted him to this measure we 
•hall presently explain. In the mean time, the defensive 
treaty between the empress-queen and France was no 
fooner ratified, than the caarina was invited to aecede to 
the alliance, and a private minister sent from Paris to 
Petersburgh, to negotiate the conditions of this aocession, 
which the empress of Russia aocordingly embraced: a dr- 
cumstanoe so agreeable to Hie court of Versailles, that the 
marquis de L'Hopital was immediately appointed ambassa- 
dor extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the court of Rus- 
sia. Applications were likewise made to the courts of 
Madrid and Turin, soliciting their concurranee; but their 
catholic and Sardinian nia|esties wisely resolved to observe 
a neutrality. At the same time^ intrigues were begun 
by the French emissaries in the senate of Sweden, in older 
to kindle up a war between that nation and Prussia ; and 
their endeavours succeeded in the sequel, even oontraiy 
to the inclination of their sovareign. At present, a plot 
was discovered for altering the f<Hrm of gofierament^ by 
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increasinf the power of the crown; and levcral penoM 
of rank bein|^ convicted upon trial, were beheaded as 
principals in this conspiracy. Although it did not i^pear 
that the king^ or queen wdre at all. concerned in the 
scheme, his Swedish majesty thought himself so hardly 
treated by the diet, that he threatened to resign his roy- 
alty, and retire into his own hereditary dominions, Thn 
design was extremely disagreeable to the people in general, 
who espoused his cause in opposition to the diet, by whom 
they conceived themselves more oppressed than they should 
have been under an unlimited monarchy. 

MEASURES TAKEN BY THE KING OP PRUSSIA 
AND ELECTOR OF HANOVER. 

The king of Prussia, alarmed at these formidable alli^ 
anees, ordered all his forces to be completed, and held ill 
readiness to mareh at the first notice ; and a report waa 
industriously circuUted, that by a secret article in the late 
treaty between France and the house of Austria, these two 
powers bad obliged themselves to destroy the protestant 
religion, and overturn the freedom of the empire, by a 
forced dection of a king of the Romans. The cry of re- 
ligion was no impolitic measure ; but it no longer produced 
the same effect as in times past. Rdigion was made a pre* 
tence on both sides ; for the partisans of the empress-queen 
insinuated, on all occasions, that the' ruin ot the eathoUe 
faith in Germany, was the principal olject of the new 
alliance between the kings of Great Britain and Prussia. 
It was in consequence of such suggestions, that his Bri- 
tannic mi^esty ordered his eketoral minister at the diet, to 
deliver a memorial to all the mhiiBters at Ratisbon, ex- 
pnessing his surprise to find the treaty he had concluded 
with the king of Prussia mdustriously represented as a 
ground of apprehension and umbrage, especially for re- 
ligion. He observed, that as Frimce bad made open dis» 
positions for invading the electorate of. Hanover, and 
. disturbiiig. ibt peace of the empire $ that as he had been 
deoledi ^ the emprc^s^ueen, the sueooun stipulated io 
Cc2 
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•trettdctof alttaiMe; unA as he was reftised asrtstance by 
certain states of the empire, who even seemed disposed 
to favour such a diversion : he had, in order to provide 
for the seeurily of his own dominions, to establish peade 
and tranquillity in the empire, and maintain its system 
and privileges, without any pr^udice to religion, eonduded 
a defenrive treaty with the king of Prussia : that, by this 
instance of patriotic Mid for the welfore of Germany, be 
had done an essential- service to the empress-queen, aad 

• performed the part which the head of the empire, in dignity 
and duty, ought to have acted: Uiat time would demmi- 
strate how little it was the interest of the empress-queea 

.to engage in a strict alliataee with a foreign power, whidi» 
for upwards of two centuries, had ravaged the principal 
provinces of the empire, maintained repeated wars against 
the archducal house of Austria, and always endeiavoared, as 

• it suited her views, to excite distrust and -dissention amonj^ 
the princes and states that compose 1^ Ciermanic body. 

The court of Vienna formed two considerable amnes 
'in Bohemia and Moravia; yet pretended tibat they had 

- nothing in view but setf-preservvition, and solemnly dis^ 
cUumed both the secret article, and the design which had 

^ been laid to their charge. ' His most christian mijesty cfo. 
dared, by his minister at Berlin, that he had no other in- 

- tention but to maintain the public tranquillity of Europe; 
' and, this being the sole end of all his measures, he bt- 
' hdd with surprise tlie preparations and armaments of 
vcertain potentates ; that, whatever might be the view with 

which tbey were made, he was diqiosed to make use of the 
' power which God hsid put into his hands, not only to main- 
< tain the public peace of Europe against all who should 
' attempt to disturb 4t, but also to employ all his forces, 

• agreeably to his engagements, for the assistanee of his i%, 
in case her dominions should be attacked: finally, that he 
would act in the sattie manner hi behalf of all tStut other 

-poweri with whom he was in alliance. This 'intittittkion 

made very little impression upoti the king of Prussia, ^who 
' had already formed his plan, and was detentthied to 
execute his porpose. What his original plan might have 
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hoeop we sbaUnot pret€Sid to dUsclose; oor do we believe 
he imparted it to any confidant or ally. It must be con- 
fessed, bowever, tbat tbe intrigues of the court of Vienna 
famished him with a specious pretence for drawing the 
sword, .and commencing hostilities. The empress-queen 
had some reason to be jealous of such a formicbdile neigh- 
bour. She remembered his. irruption into Bohemia, in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and forty-four, at 
a time when she thought that country, and all bfer other 
•dominions, secure from his invasion by the treaty of Breslan, 
which she had in no particular'contravened. She caballed 
against him in different courts of Europe; she concluded 
a treaty with tbe czarina, which, thq^h seemingly de- 
fensive, implied an intention of making conquests upon 
.this monarch: she endeavoured to engage tbe king of 
Poland, elector of Saxony, as a contracting power in this 
confederacy ; and, if he had not been afraid of a sudden 
visit from bis neighbour of Prussia, it cannot be supposed 
but be would have tteen pleased to contribute to the hu- 
, miliation of a prince, who had onee before, without the 
least provocation, driven him from his dominions, taken 
..poasession of his capital, routed bis troops, and obliged 
him to pay a million of crowns, to indemnify him for the 
expense of this expedition ; but he carefully avoided taking 
.such a«tep as might expose him to another invasion, and . 
. even refused to accede to the treaty of Petersburgb, though 
. it was expressly defensive ; tbe canu feBdems being, his 
Prussian mi^esty's attacking either of tbe contractirig 
.parties. It appears, howaver, that count de Brubl, prime 
. minister and favourite of the king of Poland, had, in con- 
junction with some of the Austrian ministers, carried on 
-certain Scandalous intrigues, in order to embEoil the king 
.of Prussia with the empress oif Riiusia, between wliem'a 
: miiunderstanding bad long subsisted. 

KING OF PRUSSIA DEMANDS AN EXPLANATION. 

His Prussian nuyesty, perceiviog t)ie military prepara- 
tioBS of the court of VienDa» and havHoig obtained iuteUi- 
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Miiee of tbeir secret ne^otiationt with different powers of 
»irope, ordered M. de KliDirraale, his minister at the im- 
perial oouit, to demand whether all those preparations of 
War, on the firontiers of Silesia, were designed against him, 
and what were the intentions of her imperial majesty? 
To this demand 'the empress replied, that in the prssent 
Juncture she had found it necessaiy to make armaments, 
as well for her own defence as for that of her allies $ but 
that th^ did not tend to the pr^udice of any person or 
State whatever. The king, for from being satisfied with 
this general answer, sent fresh orders to Klingraafo, to ro- 
present, that after the king had diasemUed^as long as he 
thou^ Con>istent with his safety and honour, the had 
designs imputed to the empress wookl not sufier him hmgcr 
' to disguise bis sentiments { that he was acquainted with 
the offensive proje^ which the two csonrts had formed at 
t%tersburgh; that he knew they had engaged to attack 
him suddenly with an army of two hundred thousand 
Men ; a design which would have been executed in the 
Ipring of the year, had not the Rnstian forces wanted 
Ncruits, their fleet marine, and Livonia a sufficient 
quantity of com for their support ; that he constttnted 
the empress arbiter of peace or war : if she desired the 
Ibtmer, he required a dear and formal declatationy or 
nositive assurance, that she had no intention to, attack 
mmi either this year or the next; but he should look 
Upon an ambiguous answer as a declaration of war; and 
he called heaven to witness, that the empress alone wonld 
' he guilty of the innocent blood that should be spilt, and 
all the dismal consequences that would attend tiie oon- 
ttuBsion of hostilities. 

A dedaratum of this nature might have provoked a less 
haughty court than that of ^enna, and, indeed, seems to 
have been calculated on purpose to exasperate the pride 
•f her iinpenal majesty, whose answer he soon received to 
this effect ^ that bis majesty the king of IVuttia had al- 
ready been employed, for some time, in all kinds of the 
most considerable preparations of war, and the most dis< 
l^ttieting with regard to the pubUc tnmquiUityi when ha 
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tbougfat fit to demand explanatioDS of ber mijetty, to«icfa* 
tag the military dispositions that were making^ in her 
dominions; dispositions^on which she had not resolved tlU 
after the preparations of his Prassain majesty had beeil 
made ; that though her majesty might have declined ex- 
plaining herself on those subjects, which required no ex- 
planation, she had been pleased to declare, with her own 
mouth, to M. de iUingraafe, that the critical state of 
public affairs rendered the measures she was takinfr ah. 
solutely necessary for her own safety, and that of her 
allies ; but that, in otber respects, they tended to the pre- 
judice of no person whatsoever: that her imperial majesty 
had undoubtedly a right to form what judgment sbe pleased 
on the circumstances of the times ; and likewise that it 
belonged to none but herself to estimate her own danger: 
that her declaration was so clear, she never imagined it 
couM be tbgouht otherwise: that being accustomed to 
receive, as well as to practise, the decorums which sove- 
reigns owe to each other, she could not hear without . 
astonishment and sensibility the contents of the memorial 
now presented by M. de Klingraafe; so extraordinary, both 
in 'the matter and expressions, that she would find herself 
under a necessity of transgressing the bounds of that 
moderation which she had prescribed to herself, were she 
to answer the whole of its contents ; nevertheless, sbe 
thought proper to declare, that the information communi- 
cated to his Prussian miyesty, of an offensive alliance 
against him, subsisting between herself and the empress 
of Russia, together with the circumstances and pretended 
stipulations of that alliance, were absolutely false and 
forged, for no such treaty did exist, or ever had existed. 
She concluded with observin^^, that Uiis declaration would 
enable all Europe to judge of what weight and quality thoae 
dreadful events were which Klingraafe's memorial an- 
nounced ; and to pereeive that, in any case, they could not 
be imputed to her imperial majesty. This answer, though 
seemingly explicit, was not deemed sufficiently categorical, 
or, at least, not sidtaUe to the purposes of the king ef 
Pruttia, who^ by bis resident at VSenoiy onot mace dectauradi 
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tbftt if tbe emprest-queen would sign a pasitheassunuiiee 
that she would not attack his Prussian nu^eBtyy ettli^r 
this year or the oeit, he would directly withdraw his 
troops, and let things he restored to their former footing. 
This demand was evaded, on pretence that such an assur- 
ance could not be more binding than the solemn treaty 
by which he was already secured; a treaty which the em- 
press-queen had no intention to violate. But, before on 
answer could be delivered, the liing had actually invaded 
Saxony, and published his declaration against the court of 
Vienna. The court of Vienna believing that the king of 
Prussia was bent upon employing his arms somewhere; 
being piqued at the dictatorial manner in which his de- 
mands were conveyed ; unwilling to lay themselves under 
further restrictions ; appr^ensive of giving umbrage to 
their allies, and confident of having provided far their 
4iwn security, resolved to run the risk of his resentment, 
•not without hopes of being indemnified in the course of the 
-war, for that part of Silesia which the qaeen had been 
obliged to cede in the treaty of Breslau. 



;>s 



^\ . THE PRUSSUN ARMY ENTERS SAXONY. 

♦,) 

Both sides being thus prepared, and perhaps equally 
eager for action, the king of Prussia would no longer sus- 
pend his opemtions, and the storm fell first upon Saxony. 
He resulveid to penetrate through that country into Bo- 
hemia, and even to take possession of it as a frontier, as 
weH as for tbe convenience of ingress and egress to and 
from the Austrian dominions. Besides, he had reason to 
believe the king of Poland, elector of Saxony, was coa- 
fiected with the czarina and the empress-queen ; there- 
fore, he thought it would be impolitic to leave that prinae 
in any condition to give him the least disturbance. His 
army entered the Saxon terHtory towards the latter end of 
Aug^t, when he pubKMied a declaration, iinporting, that 
tiie unjust conduet and dangerous views of the court ef 
Vienna against \m majesty^s dominions laid him under the 
iKoessity of taking pioper measures for protecting his teir- 
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litoifes and subjects; that for this purpose he could not 
forbear taking the disaffreeable resolution to enter with 
his troop&tbe hereditary dominions of his majesty the king^ 
of Poland, elector of Saxony ; but he protested before God 
and man, that on account of his perK>nal esteem and' 
friendship for that prince, he would not have proceeded-- 
to this extremity, had he not been forced to it 1^ the laws 
of war, the fatality of the present conjuncture, and the 
necessity of providing for the defence and security of his- 
subjects. He reminded the public of the tenderness with 
which he had treated the elector of Saxony, during the^ 
ciimpaign of the year one thousand seven hundred koA- 
forty-four, and of the bad coni^uences resulting to that' 
monarch from his (engagements with the enemies of Prussia. 
Hedeclfiuredtfaat the apprehensions of being exposed again 
to such enterprises, had obliged him to take those pi«- 
dmtions which prudence dictated; but he protested in the 
most solemn manner^ that he had no hostile views against^ 
his Polish majesty, or'bis dominions : that his troops did 
not enter Saxony as enemies, and he had taken care that' 
they should observe the best order, and the most exact 
discipline : that he desired nothing more ardently, than 
the happy minute that should procure him the satisfaction 
of restoring to his Polish mi^esty his hereditary dominions, 
which he had seized only as a sacred depositum, By his 
minister at Dresden, he had demanded a free passage for 
his forces through the Saxon dominions ; and this the king' 
of Poland was ready to grant, with reasonable limitation»,- 
to be settled by commissaries appointed for that purpose.* 
But these were fbnnalities which did not at all suit with*^ 
his Prussian mi^esty's disposition or design. Even beforr 
this requisition was made, a body of his troops, amounting' 
to fifteen thousand, under the command of prince Ferdi-' 
nftnd, brother to the duke of Brunswick, took possession 
of Leipsick on the twentieth day of September. Here he 
published a declaration, signifying that it was his Prussian 
nimest^s intention to consider and defend the inhabitants 
of that electorate as if they were his own subjects; and- 
thaMie had- given precise orders to his troopt^to^ observse 
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the roost ciacC diflcipUne As the first marie of his affec- 
tion, be ordered them to provide the army with all sorts 
of provision, according to a certain rate, on pain of mili- 
tary execution. That same evening notice was given to the 
corporation of merchants, that their deputies should pay 
•11 taxes and cust;oms to the king of Prussia; then he took 
possession of the custom-house, and excise office, and or- 
dered the magazines of corn and meal to be opened Ibr 
the use of his soldiers. 

, The king of Poland, apprehensive of such a visitation* 
had ordered all the troops of his electorate to leave their 
quarters, and assemble in a strong camp marked out for 
tiiem» between Pima and Konigstein, which was in« 
trenchedi and provided with a numerous train of artillery. 
Thither the king of Poland repaired, with his two sons 
JUverius and Charles ; but the queen and the rest of the 
lOjral family remained at Dresden. Of this capital hia 
Pnissian m^esty, with the bulk of his army, took posses- 
sion on the eighth day of September, when he was visited 
by lord Stormont, the English ambassador at that courts 
accompanied by count Salmour, a Saxon minister, who, in 
his master's name, proposed a neutrality. The king of 
Prussia professed himself extremely well pleased with the 
proposal i and, as the most convincing proof of his neu- 
trality, desired tha king of Poland would separate his 
army, by ordering his troops to return to their former 
quarters. His Polish majes^ did not like to be so tutored 
in his own dominions $ he depended for his own safety 
more upon the valour and attachment of his troops thus 
assembled, than upon the friendship of a prince who had 
invaded his dominions, and sequestered his revenue with- 
out provocation; and he trusted too much to the situ- 
ation of his camp at Pima, which was deemed impreg- 
nable. In the mean time, the king of Prassia fixed hit 
head quarters at Seidlitz, about half a German league 
distant from Pima, and posted his army in such a man- 
ner, as to be able to intercept all convoys of proviskia 
deseed for the Saxon camp t his forces estended on the 
y%ht towards the frontiers of Bobtmiai and the vangoarA 
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aetiuUy seised the paiies that lead to the circles of Satser 
and LnitmeritZy in that kinf^doiii ; while prince Ferdinand 
of finuiswick marched with a faod> of troops akaag the 
£lbey and took post at this last place withont opposition. 
At the same time, the king^ covered his own dominions, by 
assembling two considerable bodies in Upper and Lower 
Silesia, which occapied the passes that communicated 
with the circles of Bnntxlaa and Koningsgmta, Hostilities 
were commenced on the thirteenth day of Septemlier, bj 
a dctaehment of Prussian hussars, who attacked an Aus* 
trian escort to a convoy of provisions, desifned for th« 
Saxon camp; and having routed them, carried off a con* 
^deraUe number of loaded waggons. The magazines at 
Dresden were filled with an immense quantity of provision 
and forage for the Prussian army, and the bakers were 
ordered to prepare a vast quantity of bread, for which 
purpose thirty new ovens were erected. When the king 
of Prussia first arrived at Dresden, he lodged at the house 
of the countess Moczinska, and gave orde» that the queen 
and royal fomily of Poland, should be treated with all due 
veneration and respect: [See note L, at the end qf this 
FoL} even while tlw Saxon camp was blocked up on evi*ry 
side, he sometimes permitted a waggon, loaded with fresh 
provision and game, to pass unmdcsted, for the use of 
his Polish migesty. 

CRCiaSIANS PENETRATE INTO BOHEMIA. 

DuRmo these transactions, the greatest part of the 
Prussian army advanced into Bohemia, under the com* 
mand of veldt-mareschal Keith,* who reduced the town 
and palace of Tetchen, took possession of all the passes, 
and encamped near Aussig, a small town in Bohemia, at 
no great distance from the imperial army, amounting to 
fifty thousand men, commanded by count Brown, aa 
ofilcer of Irish extract, who had often distinguished hinn 
self in the field by his courage, vigilance, and conduct. 
His Prussian migesty having left a oonsiderahle body of 
tjroops lor the bfooka^ of Pima, assumed la penon m 

Vol. IV. P 9 
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CDmnMnd of maretchal Keith's corpi^ and advanced to 
^e battle to the enemy. On the twenty-ninth day id 
Septembet he formed his troops in two columns, and m 
the evening arrived with his van at Welmina, from whence 
he saw the Austrian army posted with its right at LdnwoBm. 
cfauts, and its left towards the Egra. Having occupied 
%dth six battalions a hollow way, and some rising gcounds 
which commanded the town of Lowoschutz, he remained 
aH night under arms at Welmina ; and on the first day of 
October, early in the morning, formed his whole army iiv 
ofder of battle ; the first line, consisting of the infiuitry, 
oeeuf ying two hills, and a bottom betwixt them ; the se* 
cond line being formed of some battalions, and the third 
composed of the whole cavalry. The Austrian general 
had taken possession of Lowoschutz, with a great body of 
infantry, and placed a batteiy of cannon in firont of the 
tpwn: he had formed his cavalry chequerwise, in a line 
between Lowoschutz, and the village of Sanschitz ; and 
posted about two thousand Crpats and irregulars in the 
vineyards and avenues on his right. The morning was 
darkened with a thick fog, which vanished abont seven : 
then the Prussian cavaliy advanced to attack the enemy'e 
horse; but received such a fire from the irregulars, posted 
in vinejrards and ditches, as well as from a numerous artil- 
lery, that they were obliged to retire for protection to the 
rear of the Prussian infantry and cannon. There, bein^ 
formed, and leiT back to the charge, th^ made an im- 
pression on the Austrian cavalry, and drove the irre- 
gulars, and other bodies of infantry, from the ditches, 
defiles, and vineyards which they possessed; but they 
suffered so severely in this dangerous service, that the 
king ordered them to reascend the hiU, and take post 
again behind the infantry, fifom whence they no more ad- 
vanced. In the mean time, a furious cannonading was 
muntained on both sides with considerable effiect. At 
length the left of the Prussian infantry was ordered to 
attack the town of Lowoschutz in flank ; but met with 
a- Very warm receptron, and in all likelihood, would have 
nisearried^.had net veldt-mareschal Keith headed them 
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in peraon: wben be dr^w his sword, and told them lie 
would lead tbem on, be was given to understand, that all 
their powder and shot were exhausted : he turned inmitt* 
diately to them with a cheerful countenance, said he was 
▼eiy glad they had no more ammunition, being well assured 
.the enemy could not withstand tbem at push of bayonet; 
;ao saying, he advanced at their head, and driving the 
I Austrians from Lowoschutz, set the suburbs on fire. The 
in&dtry had been already obliged to quit the eminence 
t>n the ri|^t ; and now their whole army retired to Budin, 
(On the other side df the Egra. Some prisoners, colours, 
.and pieces of cannon, were taken on both sides ; and the 
loss of each might amount to two thousand five hundred 
'killed and wounded; so that, on the whole, it was a drawn 
hattle, though both generals claimed the victory. The 
detail of the action, published at Berlin^ declares, that 
-the king of Pruteia not only gained the battle, but .that 
-tame day established his head quarters at Lowoscfauts: 

• whereas the Austrian gazette affirms, that the mareschal 
'eount Brown obliged his Prussian mi^esty to retire, and 
'"remained all night on the field of battle; but next di^, 
^'finding his troops In want of water, he repaired to the 
-eamp of Budin. If the battle was at all decisive, ihe 
(advantage certmnly fell to the Austrians ; for bis Prussian 
'wajcity, who, in aH probability, had hoped to winter at 
rPrague, was obliged, by the opposition he met with, to 

resign his pUm, and retreat before winter into the eke- 
;torate ct Saxony. 

SAXON ARMY SURRENDERS. 

Tub Prussian army havilig rejoined that body Wlttih 
had beeh left to Uock up the Saxons at Pima, his-PoNlh 
'meieBty and his troops were reduced to such extremity 4Df 

• want, that it became indispensably necessary eithev to 
••attempt an escape, or surrender to the king of Prnssia. 

The former part olF the alternative was chosen, and tfee 
plan concerted with count Brown, the Austrian general, 
whoy in order to facilitate th» execution, advanced pri- 
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"vmtdjr wHh & body of troops to Udktendoif , ^ear Sebdn- 
deoo; but the jniictloa eould not be cllbctod. On the 
fDarteenth day of October the Sazoot threw e bridge of 
bottle over the Elbe, near Konigitein, to which castle 
they removed all their artillery; then striking their tents 
In the night, passed the river undisoovered by the eneniy* 
They continued to retreat with all possible expeditions 
but the roads were so bad, th^ made little progress* 
Ncrt day, when part of them had advanced about half 
way up a hill opposite to Konigstein, and the rest were 
entangled in a narrow plain, where there was no room to 
act, they perceived that the Prussisns were in possession 
of all the passes, and found themselves surrounded on 
every side, Anting with hunger and fatigue, and destitute 
of eveiy convenience. In this deplorable condition they 
remained, when the king of Poland, firom the fortress of 
Konigstein, sent a letter to his general, the veldt-mare- 
schal count Rutowski, vesting him with full and discro- 
tinnaiy power to surrender, or take such other measures 
m he should judge most conducive to the preservation of 
the officers and soldiers. ISee note M, at the tmt fftkiw 
yoL\ By this time count Brown had retired to Bodin, so 
that there was no choice left. A capitulation was de- 
manded; but, in effect, the whole Saxon army waa 
obliged to surrender at discretton ; and the soldiers wera 
aft^ards, by compulsion, incorporated with the troops 
of Prussia. The king of Poland being thus deprived of 
his electoral dominions, his troops, arms, artillery, and 
ammunition, thought it high time to provide ibr his own 
safety, and retired with all expedition to Pohmd. His 
Prussian majesty santoned bis forces in the neighbour- 
hood of Sadlitz, and along the Elbe towards Dresden. 
His other army, which had entered Bohemia, under the 
command of the count de Ichwerin, retired to the con- 
fines of the county of Glats, where they wero distributed 
in quarters of cantonment ; so that this short fampaipi 
iOH fioiihed by tjia boglnaing of November. 
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KING OF POLAND'S MEMORIAL TO THE STATES- 
GENERAL. 

The luDi^ of Poland, in his distrewy did not ful to inw 
plore the aislgtance and mediation of neutral powen. Hit 
minister at the Hague, presented a memorial to the 
atates-seneraly complaining, that the invasion of Saxony 
was one of those attacks against the law of nations, which, 
from the great respect doe to this law, demanded the as- 
aistanoe oi every power interested in the preservation of 
its own liberty and independency. He observed, that from 
the first glimpse of misunderstanding between the courts 
of Vienna and Berlin, he had expressly enjoined his mi- 
aisterB at all the courts of Europe to declare, that it was 
his firm resolution, in the present coi\)uneture of alfidrs, to 
observe the strictest neutrality. He represented that a 
. free and neutral state had been, in the midst of peace, in« 
vaded by an enemy, who disguised himsdf under the mask 
of friendship, without alleging the least complaint, or any 
pretension whatsoever; but founding himself solely on hte 
own convenience, made himself master, by armed foret, 
of all the cities and towns of the electorate, dismantUng 
some, and fortifying others: that he had disarmed the 
burghers ; carried off the magistrates as hostages for the 
payment of unjust and enormous contrihutiotts of pro- 
* viskvns and forage; seized the ooilers, confiscated the 
tevenues of the dectorate, broke open the arsenals, and 
transported the arms and artillery to his own town of 
Magdeburgh ; abolished the privy-coundl, and, instead of 
the lawfhi government, established a directory, which 
acknowledged no other law but hw own arbitraiy will. 
He gave them to understand, that all these proceedings 
were no other than preliminaries to the unheard-of trea^ 
. ment which was reserved for a queen, whose virtues ought 
to have commanded respect, even from her enemies: that, 
from the hands of that august princess, the archives of 
the state were forced away by menaces and violences, 
notwithstanding the security which her migesty had pro- 
. ndied herself under the protection of all laws, human luifl 
Pd2 
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divine ; and notwitbstandins the repeated assurances given 
hy the king of Prussia, that not only her person, and the 
place of her residence, should be absolutely safe, but that 
•ren the Prussian garrison should be under her direction. 
He observedf that a prince who declared himself protector 
of the protestant religion had begun the war, by crushing 
the very state to which that religkm owes its establish- 
ment, and the preservation of its most invaluable rigte ; 
that he had broke through the most respectable laws 
•which constitute the union of the Germanic body, under 
: colour of a defence whioh the empire stood In no need of 
except against himself: that the king of Prussia, while 
-he insists on having entered Stnony as a frittid, demands 
•his army, the administration of bis dofmlMonR, and^ in a 
word, the sacrifice 6t his whole ele$6toiiate ; mad that the 
Prussian directory, in the declaration of Itaotivte, "pt^hfiihed 
-under the nose of a prince to whom friendship was pre- 
^tended, thought it superfluous to rilege even "any pretext, 
to <9otonr the usurpation of his territories and reyeuneH. 
'-^Though this was certainly the case, in his Prussian ma- 
Jesty's first exposition of motives, the omission was after- 
' wards supplied, in a subsequebt memorial to the states- 
'general; in which he charged -the king of Pohakf, ^ tta 
-«ccompUce in, if not an accessary to^ the treaty of Peters- 
butgh ; and even taxed him with having agreed to a par- 
tition of some Prussian territories, when they should be 
conquered. This treaty of partition, however, appears to 
have been made in time of actual war, before all caui^ of 
' dispute was removed by the peace of Dresden, 

IMPERIAL DECREES PUBLISHED AGAINST THE 
KING OF PRUSSIA. 

While the Austrian and Prussian armies were in the 
fields their respective ministers were not idle at RatisbMs, 
where three imperial decrees were publbhed against his 
Prussian majesty : the first, summoning that prince to 
wi^draw his troops from the electorate of Saxony : the 
-te^oBd^ commanding all the vassals of the empire «m« 
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.ployed by the king of Pnistim to quit thi&t iemce imnie- 
•diately; and the thifd, forbidding tbe ttembersof the 
•empire to sulier any levies of loldien, for the Prussian 
service, to be raised within their repective jurisdictions. 
•The French minister declared to the diet, that the pr6- 
eeedingft of his Prussian tM^ty having disclosed to the 
world the project concerted between that prince and the 
<king of England, to excite in the empire a reUgious war, 
.which might be favourable te their parttcdlar views,' his 
most christian majesty, in consequence of his engagement 
■with the empress-queen, and many other princes of the 
•empire, being resolved to succour them in the most effi- 
cacious manner, would forthwith send sueh a number of 
-troaps to their akl, as might he thought liecessary to pre^ 
terte the liberty of the Germanic body. On the other 
hand, the Prussian minister assured the diet, that his 
mafter would very Soon produce the proofs that were come 
to his hands of the plan concerted by the courts of Vienifa 
and Dresden, for the subversion of his electoral house, aiid 
•for imposing upon him a yoke, which seemed to threaten 
the whole empire. 

: DKCLHRATION OF DIFFERENT POWERS* 

AaouTthe same time, the Russian resident at the Hague 
-eommonicated to the states-general a declaration firom his 
-mistneBs, importing, that her imperial majesty having kieea 
.a memorial presented at the court of Vienna by the king 
of Prussia's envoy extraordinary, was thereby convinced 
that his Prussian majesty's intention was to attack the 
.territories of the emf ress-queen ; in which esse, she (the 
czarina) was inevitably obliged to succour her ally with all 
her foices ; for which end she had ordered aU her titiops 
in Livonia to be forthwith assemblsd on the frontiers, and 
hold themselves in readiness to moreh : that, moreover, 
'the Russian admiralty had been enjoined to provide im- 
mediately a sufficient number of galleys for transporting 
a las^e body of troopa to Lubeck. The mimsten of the 
<aapnss(fueen> both atthe Hagae^iHl at London, delWinwl 
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I to tlwitaftM cenefA and hit Britannie nmct^^ 
denMUMliiif the aooeoun which theie two powen were 
bound to aibrd the house of Austria by the treaty of Ais- 
In-^peUe $ but their hif h migfatinesses kept wariljaloof^ 
hgr dint of evasiott, and the kinf of Great Britain was &r 
otherwise engaged. The invaskm of Saxony had well nigh 
]ffodttced tragedies in the royal fiMiily of France. The 
dauphines^ who was fur advanced in lier pr^nancy, no 
sooner learn«d the distraarfiil circnnistances cf her parents, 
the king and queen of Polaod» than she was seised with 
violent fiu which ooeasicmed a miscarriage, and brought 
h«r life into the most imminent danger. The Pruidan 
minister was immediately ordered to quit Versailles; and 
directions were despatched to the French minister at 
Berliui to retire from that court without taking kave. 
Finally, the emperor of Germany concluded a new oooven- 
tion with the Fkench king, regulating the succours to be 
derived firom that quarter: he clai m ed , in all the usual 
forms, the assistance of the Germanic body, as guanatee 
of the pragmatic sanction and treaty of Dresdenj and 
Sweden was also addrsssed on the same sul^ecL 

HIS PRUSSIAN MAJESrrS ANSWER TO THE 
SAXON MEMORIAL. 

' Turn king of Prussia did not passively bear all the Sro- 
pntations that were fixed upon his conduct Hit minister 
at the Hague presented a memorial, in answer to that 
of the Saxon resident, in wluch he accused the eourt of 
Dresden of hsving adopted every part of the scheme wfakdi 
his enemies had formed for his destruetKNi. Heafirmed 
that the Saxon ministers had, in all the courts of Eiurope, 
played off every engine of unwarrantable politics, in order 
to pave the way for the execution of their prqieet: that 
th^ had endeavoured to give an odious turn to hit most 
innocent actional that th^ bad spared neither malicious 
ins inu a t i o ns! nor even the moet atrocious calumnies, to 
sHenate all the world firom his nujesty, and ruse up 
agahMt Jiim eveir wfaaie. Ho aaidi. he had 
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received iofonnatioA that the court of Saxony intended 
to let his troops pass freely, and afterwards wait for events 
of which they mipht avail themselves, either by joinings 
his enemies, or making a diversion in his dominions : that 
in such a situation he could not avoid having^ recourse to 
the only means which were left him for preventing^ his 
inevitable ruin, by putting it out of the power of Saxony 
to increase the number of his enemies. He asserted, that 
all the measures he had pursued in that electorate were 
but the necessaiy consequences of the first resolution be 
was forced to take for his own preservation; that he had 
done nothing but deprived the court of Saxony of the 
means of hurting him ; and this had been done with all 
possible moderation: that the country enjoyed all the 
security and all the quiet which could be expected in tlie 
very midst of peace, the Prussian troops (Serving the 
most exact discipline: that all due respect was shown to 
the queen of Pbland, who had been prevailed upon, by 
the most suitable representations, to suffer some papers 
to be taken from the paper office, of which his Prussian 
majesty already had copies ; and thought it necessary, ta 
ascertain the dangerous design of the Saxon ministry 
against him, to secure the originals; the existence and 
reality of which might otherwise have been denied. He 
observed, that every man has a right to prevent the mis- 
chief with which he is threatened, and to retort it upon 
its author ; and that neither the constitutions nor the laws 
of the empire could obstruct the exertion of a right so 
superior to all others as that of self-preservation and 
Mif-defence ; especially when the depositoiy of these laws 
is so closely united to the enemy, as manifestly to abuse his 
power in her favour. 

But the most important step which his Prussian majesty 
took in his own justification, was that of publishing an- 
other memorial, specifying the conduct of the court of 
Vienna and Saxony» and their dangerous designs against 
his person and interest, together with the original docu- 
ments adduced as proofs of these sinister intentions. At 
A knowledge of these pieces is requisite to form a dtstinct 
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idM of the motives which produced the dreadM war opoo 
the continent^ it will not be amiM to uiber the substance 
of them to the readei't acquaintance. His PniMian ma- 
jeity affirmsy that to arrive at the source of the vast plaa 
upon which the courts of Vienna and Saxony had been 
employed against him ever since the peace of Dresden, we 
must trace it as far bade as the war which preceded this 
peace: that the ibnd hopes which the two allied oourtft 
had conceived upon the success of the campaign in tlie 
year one thousand seven hundred and forty-four^ gave oot- 
casion to a treaty of eventual partition, stipulating that 
the court of Vienna should possess the dutchy of Silesia and 
the county of Glats : while the king of Poland, elector of 
Saxony, should share the dutchies of Magdeburgh and 
Ooissen ; the circles of ZuUichow and Swibus, together 
wkh the Prussian pert of Lusatia : that after the peace of 
Dresden, concludeid in the year one thousand seven hoa» 
dred and forty-five, there was no further room^ for a treaty 
of this nature; yet the court of Vienna proposed to that . 
^ Saxony a new alliance, in which the treaty of eventual 
partition should be renewed; but this last thought it net 
cessary, in the first place, to give a greater consistency to 
their plan, by grounding it upon an alliance between tba 
empress-queen and the czarina. Accordingly, these two 
powers did, in fact, conclude a defensive alliance at Fe^ 
tersburgh in the course of the ensuing year^ but the body» 
or ostensible part 5f this treaty, was composed merely 
with a view to conceal from the knowledge of the public 
six secret articles, the fourth of which was levelled singly 
agamst Prussia, according to the exact copy of it, whieh 
appeared among the documents. In this article, the em* 
press queen of Hungary and Bohemia sets out with a pro* 
testation, that she will religiously ohserve the treaty of 
Dresden ; but explains her real way of tliinking upon tht 
subject a tittle lower, in the following terms: *' If the 
king of Prussia should be the first to depart from this 
peace, by attacking either her mi^esty the empress-qfueeJi 
of Hungary and Bohemia, or her majesty the empress^ 
»orevelithei«pnUicofP6land{ inallthaw^ 
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the rigfatB of the emprfss-queen to Silesia, and the oountj 
of Glats would again take place, and recover ^heir full 
dfiect: the two contracting parties should mutually assist 
each other with sixty thousand men to achieve these con- 
quests.** The king observes upon this article, that eveiy 
war which can arise between him and Russia, or the re- 
public of Pidand, would be looked upon as a manifest 
infraction of the peace of Dresden, and a revival of the 
rights of the house of Austria to Silesia ; though neither 
Russia nor the republic of Poland is at all concerned in 
the treaty of Dresden ; and though the latter, with which 
the king lived in the most intimate friendship, was not 
even in alliance with the court of Vienna : that, according 
to the principles of the law of nature, received among aU 
civilized nations, the most the court of Vienna could be 
authorized to do in such cases, would be to send those 
succours to her allies which are due to them by treaties, 
without her having the least pretence on that account, 
ttt free herself from the particular engagements subsisting 
between her and the king: he appealed, therefore, to the 
judgment of the impartial world, whether in this secret 
article ffiecontracting powers had kept within the bounds 
of a defensive alliance ; or whether this article did not 
rather contain a plan of an offensive alliance against the 
king of Prussia. He affirmed it was obvious, from this 
article, that the court of Vienna had prepared three pre- 
tences for the recovery of Silesia; and that she thought 
to attain her end, either by provoking the king to com- 
mence hostilities against her, or to kindle a vrar between 
his majesty and Russia, by her secret intrigues and ma- 
efainations : he alleged that the court of Saxony, being 
invited to accede to this alliance, eageriy accepted the 
invitation ; furnished its ministers at Petersburgh with full 
powers for that purpose ; and ordered them to declare 
that their master was not only ready to accede to the 
treaty itself, but also to the secret article against Prussia ; 
and to join in the regulations made by the two courts, pro- 
vided effectual measures should be taken, as well for the 
security of Saxony, as for its indemnification and reoom- 
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peoae» So proportioD to the efforts and prugress that mi^lit 
be made: that the court of Dreiden declared, if upon anj 
fresh attack from the king of Pruasia, the empress queea 
should, by their assistance, not only reconquer Sile8ia« 
and the county of Glatz, but also reduce him within 
narrow bounds, the king of Poland, as elector of Saxouy^, 
would abide by the partition formerly stipulated between 
htm and the empress-queen. He also declared that count 
Loss, the Saaon minister at Vienaa, was charged to open 
a private negotiation for settling an eventual partition of 
the conquest which might be made on Prussia, by laying 
down, as the basis of it, the treaty of Leipsick, signed on 
the eighteenth day of May, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-flye, as would appear by the docu- 
ments affixed. He owned it had been supposed, through 
the whole of this negotiation, that the king of Prusain 
should be the aggressor against the court of Vienna; but 
he insisted, th^t even in this case the king of Poland could 
have no right to make conquests on his Prussian nuyesty. 
He likewise acknowledged, that the court of Saxony had 
not yet acceded in form to the treaty of Petersburgh ; but 
he observed, its allies were given to understand again and 
again, that it was ready to accede without restrictbn, 
whenever this could be done without risk ; and the advan- 
tages to be gained should be secured in its favour : circum-> 
stances proved by divers authentic documents, particu- 
larly by a letter from count Fleming to count de Bruhl, 
informing him that count Ublefield had charged him tu 
represent afresh to his court, that they could not take too 
secure measures against the ambitious views of the king of 
Phissia ; that Saiony, in particular, ought to be cautious. 
as being the most exposed : that it was of the highest im- 
portance to strengthen their old engagements, upon the 
footing proposed by the late .count de Harrach, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and forty-five ; a step 
which might be taken on occasion of bis Polish mijesty's 
accession to the treaty of Petersburgh. The answer of 
count Bruhl to this despatch imported, that the king of 
Poland was not averse to treat in the utmost secrecy witli 
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tlie coart of Vienna about fueeoan, hy private and con- 
fidential declarations relatini^ to the frmrth secret article 
of tbe treaty of Petersburf b, on condition of reasonable 
terms and adirantages, wbkh in tbis case ought to be 
granted to bii majesty. I]e quoted other despatches to 
prove tbe unwillingness of his PdUsh m^esty to declare 
himself until the kUig of Prussia should be attacked, and 
bis forces divided^ and that this scruple was admitted 
by the allies of Saxony. From these premises be deduced 
this inference, that tbe court of Dresden, without having 
acoeded in form to the treaty of Ptetersburgfa, was not less 
an accomplice in the dangerous designs which tbe court 
of Vienna had grounded upon this treaty ; and that having 
been dispensed with fiom a formal concurrence, it bad 
only waited for that moment when it might, without 
running any great risk, conquer in effisct, and share the 
spoils of iti neighbour. In cspectatkMi of this period^ be 
said, tbe Austrian and Saxon ministers laboured in con- 
eert and mderfaand with the more ardour, to bring the 
wanu/Kderis into existence; for it being laid down atf a 
principle in the treaty, that any war whatever between 
biffl and Russia would autboriae the empress-queen to 
take Silesia, there was nothing more to be done but t» 
kindle such a war; for which purpose no method was 
found more proper than that of embroiling tbe king with 
tl|e empress of Russia ; and to provoke that princess with 
•U sorts of folse insuiuations, impostures, and the most 
atiocious calumnies, in laying to his mijesty's charge a 
variety of designs, sometimes against Russia, and even 
the person of the esarina ; sometimes views upon Poland, 
and sometimes intrigues in Sweden. By these and other 
inch contrivances, he affirmed they bad kindled tbe ani- 
mosity of the empress to such a degree, that in a council 
held in the month of October, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and fiity-tbree, she bad resolved to attack 
tbe king of Prussia, without any forther discussion, whe- 
ther he should &I1 upon any of tbe allies of Russia, or 
eoe of tlwm should begin with him: a resolution which 
for that time was frustiated by tbilr want of seamen a»4 
Vm.IV. Em 
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ftiAgaztnes ; but the preparations were continued imder 
pretence of keeping themselvei in a condition to folfil their 
cng^aa;ements, contracted in the hut tubsidiaiy convention 
with' Eni^land; and when all were finiBhed, the storm 
Would fall on the king of Prussia. 
'' This is the substance of that fiainious memorial published 
by his Prussian majesty, to which the justifying pieces or 
authentic documents were annexed; and to which a cir- 
cumstantial answer was exhibited by the partisans of her 
imperial majesty. Specious reasons may, doubtless, be 
adduced on either side of almost any dispute, by writers 
of ingenuity; but, in examining this contest, it must be 
allowed, that both sides adopted illicit practices. The 
empress-queen and the elector of Saxony had certainly « 
right to form defensive treaties for their own preservation ; 
and without all doubt, it was their interest and their duty 
to secure themselves from the enterprises of such a for- 
midable neighbour ; but, at the same time, the contract- 
ing parties seem to have carried their views much forther 
I3ian defensive measures. Perhaps the court of Viennar 
considered the cession of Silesia as a circumstance alto* 
gether compulsive, and, therefore, not binding against the 
rights of natural equity. She did not at all doubt that the 
king of Prussia would be tempted by his ambition and 
great warlike power, to take some step which might be 
Justly interpreted into an infraction of ^e treaty of Dres- 
den ; and in that case she was determined to avail herself 
of the confederacy she had formed^ that she might retrieve 
the countries she had lost by the unfortunate events of 
the last war, as well as bridle the dangerous power ara 
disposition of th« Prussian monarch; and, in all probabi^ 
lity, the king of Poland, over and above the same consP 
deration, was desirous of some indemnification for the 
last irruption into his electoral dominions, and the great 
sums he had paid for the subsequent peace. Whether 
they were authorized by the law of nature and nationtf 
to make reprisals by an actual partition of the countries 
they might conquer, supposing him to be the aggressor, 
we" shall not pretend to determine; but it does vipt a^ fdl 
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appear, that bis Pmssiao .msyesty's danger was such as 
entitled bim to take tbose violent steps wbicb be now at- 
tempted to justify. By tbis time the flame of war was 
IdiUUed up to a blaze that soon filled tbe empire with 
jrmn and desolation; and tbe king of Prussia bad Ark^^ 
Mpon himself tbe resentment of the three greatest powers 
in Europe, who laid aside their ibrmec animosities, arid 
every tonsideratiou of that balance which it bad cost 
«uch blood and treasure to preserve, in order to conspii^ 
his destruction* The king himself could not but foresee 
tbis odnfiederacy, and know the power it might exert ; but 
probably he confided so much in the number, the valour, 
and discipline of his troops ; in the skill of his officers ; iii 
his own conduct and activity; that he hoped to crash tfate 
house of Austria by one rapid endeavour at tbe latter end 
of tbe season, or at least estabfish himself in Bohemia, be- 
fore her allies could move to her assistance. In tbis bop^ 
however, he was disappointed by tbe vigilance of the Aus- 
trian councils. He found the empress-queen in a condi- 
tibn to make head against him in every avenue to beir 
dominions ; and in a fair way of being asasted by tfa^ 
circles of tiie empire. He saw himself threatened with 
^ vengeance of the Russian empress, and tbe sword of 
France gleaming over his bead, without any prospect of 
••sistancebut that which be might derive from bis alliance 
with Great Britain. Thus the king of England exchanged 
the allisLUce of Russia, who was bis subsidiary, and the 
friendship of tbe empress-queen, bis old and natural ally, 
for a new connexion with bis Prussian majesty, who could 
neither act as an auxiliary to Great Britain, nor as a 
protector to Hanover; and for this connexion, the ad- 
vantage of which was merely negative, such a price was 
paSd by England as bad nevelr been given by any otbel 
potentate of Europe, even for services of the greatest im» 
portance. 
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DISPUTES BETWEEN THE PARLIAMENT OF 
PARIS AND THE CLERGY. 

About the Utter cpd of November, the Saxon minister 
at RatisboQ delivered to the diet a new and ample memo* 
rial, explaimoi^ the lamentable sute of that electorate, 
and imploring afresh the awittance of the empire. The 
lung of Prussia had alio addressed a letter to the diet, de^ 
nanding sucoour of the several states, agreeable to their 
fuarantees of the treaties of Westphalia and Dresden : 
but the minister of Mentc, as director of the diet, having 
refined to lay it before that assembly, the minister of 
Brandenhurgh ordered it to be printed, and sent to his 
court for further instructions. In the mean time his 
Phissian-m^jesty thought proper to intimate to the king 
and senate of Poland, that should the Russian troops be 
permitted to mardi through that kingdom, they might 
expect to see their country made a scene of war and de« 
soUtion. In France, the prospect of a general and san- 
ipiinaiy war did not at all allay the disturbance whieh 
sprang from the dissention between the clergy and par- 
liamoit, touching the bull Unigenitus. The king beiiy 
-again brought over to the ecclesiastical side of the dispute^ 
received a brief from the pope, laying it down as a funda- 
mental article, that whosoever refuses to submit to the 
bull Unigenitus is in the way of damnation: and certain 
cases are specified, in which the sacraments are to be de* 
nied. The parliament of Paris, considering this brief or 
bull as a direct attack upon the rights of the Gallicaa 
church, issued an arrit or decree, suppressing the said 
bull ; reserving to themselves the right of providing against 
the mconveniencies with which it might be attendedt W 
well as the privilege to maintain in their full force the 
prerogatives of the crown» the power and jurisdiction of 
the bishops, the liberties of the Galilean church, and the 
customs of the realm. The king, dissatisfied with their 
jnterpositk>n, declared his design to hold a bed of justice 
In person at the palace. Accordingly, on the twelfth day 
#r J«»vember» the whole bod^ of his guards, an^unting ^ 
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ten thouMnd men, took poflt m the city of Paris; and 
nextday'ibe king repaired with the usual ceremony to the 
palace, where the bed of justice <«vas held : among other 
regulations, an edict was issued for suppressing the fourth 
and fifth chambers of inquests, the members of which bad 
Kmarkably distinguished themselves by their opposition 
to the hull Unigenitus. 

DEARTH OP CORN IN ENGLAND. 

In England, the dearth of corn, arising in a great mea* 
•ure front the iniquitous practice of engrossing, was so 
severely felt by the common people, that insurrections 
were raised in Shropshire and Warwickshire by the po» 
pulace, in conjunction with the colliers, who seized by 
violence all the provision they could find ; pillaging with* 
out distinction the millers, £srmen, grocers, and butchers, 
until they were dispersed by the gentlemen of the coun- 
tiy, at the head of their tenants and dependants. Dis- 
orders of the same nature were excited by the colliers on 
the forest of Dean, and those employed in the works in 
Cumberland. The corporations, noblemen, and gentle- 
men, in different parts of the kingdom, exerted themselves 
for Uie relief of the poor, who were greatly distressed; 
and a grand council being assembled at St. James's on the 
same subject, a proclamation was published, for putting 
the laws in speedy and effectual execution against the 
fi)restaUers and engrossers of com. 

The fear of an invasion having now subsided, and Ha- 
nover being supposed in greater danger than Great Britain, 
the auxiliaries of that electorate were transported from 
England to their own country. At the latter end of the 
season, when the weather became severe, the inn-keepers 
of England refused to admit the Hessian soldiers into 
winter-quarters, as no provision had been made for that 
purpose by act oC parliament ; so that they were obliged 
to but their camp, and remain in the open fields till Ja^ 
nuary ; but the rigour of this uncomfortable situation "was 
loftmd by the hand of generous eharity, which liberally 
E B 2 
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gopplied them with all manner of refr^hment, and other 
conveniencies ; an humane interposition, which re&cued the 
national character from the imputation of cruelty and in- 
gratitude. 

SESSION 6PEN£i>. ] 

On the second day of Decemher, his majesty opened the 
Msaion of parliament ^ith a speech that seemed to be 
dictated by the genius of England. He expressed his con- 
fidence, that, under the guidance of Divine Providence, 
the union, fortitude, and affection of his people wouldf 
enable him to surmount all difficulties, and vindicate the 
dignity of hb crown against the ancient enemy of Great 
Britjun. He declared, that the succour and pre^fvation 
of America constituted a main object of his attentlcm 
and solicitude ; and observed, that the growing dangers 
to which the British colonies might stand exposed, from 
late losses in that country, demanded resolutions of vi- 
gour and despatch. He said, an adequate and firm defence 
at home should maintain the chief place in his thoughts ; 
and in this g^at view he had nothing so much at heart as 
to remove all grounds of dissatisfaction from his people ; 
for this end, he recommended to the care and diligence 
of the parliament the framing of a national militia, planned 
and regulated with equal regard to the just rights of hiS 
crown and people ; an institution which might becomi 
one good resource in time of general danger. He ttxik 
notice that the unnatural union of coimcils abroad, the 
Calamities which, in consequence of this unhappy con- 
junction, might, hy irruptions of foreign armies into the 
empire, shake its constitution, overturn its system, and 
threaten oppression to the protestant interest on the con- 
tinent, were events which must sensibly affect the mindft 
of the British nation, and had fixed the eyes of Europe 
on this new and dangerous crisis. He gave them to under* 
stand that the body of his electoral troops, which Wero 
brought hither at the desire of his parliament, he had 
Aow directed to' return to'.his dominions in GernfaA^y 
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ffityiag with pleasure on the spirit end zeal of his people^ 
In dcfenee of his person and realm. He toM the commons 
that he confided in their wisdom, for preferring mora 
ticorous efforts, though more expensive, to 'a less effect 
tual, and therefore las frugal plan of war; that be had 
placed before them the dangers and necessities of th# 
public ; and it was their duty to lay the burdens they 
should, judge una-voidaUe in such a manner as wouild 
least dieturb and e^diaust lus people. . He expressed bis 
concern for the sufferings of the poor, arising from the 
prasebt dearth of com, uid for the disturbances to which 
it had given rise ; and exhorted his pariiament to coni 
aider of proper provisions for preventing the like mis* 
efaleb hereafter. He concluded with remaridng, that 
unprosperous events of war in the Mediterranean, had 
drawn from his suljeets signal proo& how dearly th^ 
tetidered the honour of his crown ; therefore, they could 
not, on his part, foil to meet with just returns of um 
wearied care, and unceasing endeavours for the gbxyi 
prosperity, and happiness of his people. 

DEBATES ON THE ADDRESS. 

f ' > 

• Thb king having retired from the house of peers, th« 
speech was read by lord Sandys, appointed to act as 
speakM' to that house; then earl Gower moved for a)i 
address, which, however, was not carried without ol)}et& 
tioD. In one part of it his majesty was thanked for having 
caused a body of electond troops to come into England at 
the request of his paHiament ; and this article was disagree^ 
able to tiiose who hhd disapproved of the request in thU 
last session. They said they wiihed to see the present 
addreMunaaimodsly agreed to by the lords; a satisfaction 
they could not have, if such a paragrsph should be in« 
sorted ; for they still thought the bringhig over HaiicNre« 
rian troops a preposterous measure; because it had not 
only loaded the nation with an enormous expense, but aisd 
ftinUshed the court of Prance with a plausible pietenoi 
for kmuling the elecUMrate, which otherwise it. wouUI ^ 
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iMveiiOiluidowofreMon to attack; berides, the expedient 
wai held in reprobation by the suljecis in general, and 
•ttch a parapapb might be considered at an insult on tht 
people. Notwithstanding these exceptions^ which did not 
ieem to be veiy important, the address, indpding thii 
yaragrapb) was approved by a great minority. 

BILL PASSED FOR PROHIBITING THE EXPORT- 
ATION OP CORN. 

In the address of the commons no such paragraph waa 
inserted. As soon as the spealcer had recited his majcsty't 
speech, Mr. Charles Townshend proposed the heads of an 
address, to which the boose unanimously agreed; and it 
was presented accordingly. This necessary form was no 
sooner diseussedy than the house, with a warmth of hu- 
manity and benevolence suitable to such an assembly^ 
resolved itself into a committee, to deliberate on that 
part of his majesty's speech which related to the dearth 
of com that so much distressed the poorer class of people* 
A bill was immediately framed to prohibit, for a time 
limited, the exportation of com, malt, meal, flour, bread, 
hiscuit, and starch; and a resolution unanimously taken 
to address the sovere^, that an embargo migbt be forth- 
with laid upon all ships laden or to be laden with these 
eommodities to be exported from the ports of Great Britain 
and Ireland. At the same time, vioe4uimiral Boscawen, 
from the board of admiralty, informed the house, that 
the king and the board having been (Bssatisfied with the 
conduct of admiral Byng, in a lata action with the French 
feet in the Meditenranean, and for the appearance of hia 
not having aeted agreeably to his instructkms for the relief 
•f Minorca, he was then in custody of the marshal of the 
admiralty, in order to be tried by a court-martial : that 
although this was no more than what was usual in like 
eases, yet as admiral Byng was then a member of the 
house, and as his couflnement might detain him some 
time f^nm his duly there, the board of admiralty thought 
it a respect doe .to the bouse to inform them of the< 
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initiBent and detainer of the said admiral. This message 
being deUveredy the joamal of the house in relation to 
rear^dmiral Knowles iSee note SyOHheend^ this roi.'] 
was read, and what Mr. Boscawen now communicated 
was also inserted. 

The committees of Bapply» and of ways and means, 
being appointed, toolc into consideration the necessities 
of the state, and made very ample provision for enabling 
bis majesty to maintain the war with vigour.....l757. The^ 
granted fifty-five thousand men for the sea-service, includ- 
ing eleven thousand four hundred and nineteen marines ; 
and for the land-service, forty-nine thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty-nine eflpective men, comprehending four 
thousand and eight invalids. The supply was granted for 
Ike maintenance of these forces, as well as for the troops 
of Hesse and Hanover; for the ordnance ; the levy of new 
regiments ; for assisting his majesty in forming and main- 
tiuning an army of observation, for the just And neces- 
saiy defence and preservation of bis electoral dominions, 
and those of bis allies ; and towards enabling him to fnlbl 
bis engagements with the king of Prussia; for the se- 
curity of the eminre agdnst the irrupUon of foreign 
armies,* as well as for the support of the common cause ; 
for building and repairs of sbips, hiring transports, pay- 
ment of half-pay officers, and the pensions of widows ; 
for enabling his mi4^*y ^ discbarge the like sum, raised 
in pursuance of an act passed in the last session of par]i»> 
maatf and charged upon the first aids or supplies to ha 
granted in this session ; for enabling the governors and 
gnaidians of the hospital for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of exposed and deserted young children, to receive 
ill such children, under a certain age, as should be brought 
to the said faospital within the compass of one year;^ for 
maintaining and supporting the new settlement of Nova 
8eotia^ for repairing and finishing military roads; for 
making good bis mi^csty's engagement with the landgrave 
of Hesse-Casscl ; for the expanse of marching, recruiting, 
imdreiwmntingGawBantrDopstetha pay of Great Britidny 
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far empowering his mijcsty to defray any ftitnmrdiiiary 
expeniet of the war, incnrrad^ or to be faienrml ior tift 
•ervice of the ensuing year, and to take all such measuroi 
as might be necessaiy to dissappoint or defeat any enter- 
prises, or designs of hu enemies, as the eaigency of a&iia 
should require ; for the payment o^ such persons^ in such 
a manner as his majesty should direct; for the use tmA 
lelief of his sufcgeets in the several provinees of North atod 
South Carolina and Virginia, in recompense for such ser- 
vices as, with the approbation of his majestjr^s commander 
in chief in America, they respectivdy had performed, o# 
should performs either by putting these prorinees in « 
-state of defience, or by acting with vigour against tb« 
enemy; for enabling the East-India oompteiy to defiray 
the expense of a military force in their settlements, to ht 
maintained in them, in lieu of a battaUcm Of his raigesty'a 
forces withdrawn from those forts and faetories; for the 
maintenance and support of the forts on the coast bf 
. Africa; for widening the avenues, and rendering more 
safe and commodious the streets and passages leading from 
Charing Cross to the two houses of parliament, the courts 
€ff justice, and the new bridge at Westminster.^ Such were 
the articles under which we may specify the supplies of 
this year, on the whole amounting to eight millions three^ 
hundred fifty thousand three hontbed and twenty-fiv«' 
pounds, nine shillings, and three-pefice. It must be acs 
knowledged, for the honour of the admioistration, that 
the house of commons eould Aot have exhibited stioDgef 
marks of their attachment to the crown and person of 
their sovereign, as weU as of their desire to see the forced 
the nation exerted with becoming sphrit. The sums granittd 
by the committee of supply did not exceed eight miUioittr 
three hundred fifty thousand three htHSdred twenty-'fife 
pounds, nine shillings, and three-pence; the foiids es- 
tablished amounted to eight Inillions six hundred eightj^ 
nioe thousand fifty-oae pounds, nineteen shilKngs, and 
seven-pence; so that there was an overplus of three hoiK'^ 
<^ thtrtgr-eight thousand seven hwndnd tmrnty-A* 
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poiiiidB, tea sbJ^iDips, aijd four-pence; an excess which 
W9B thought necessai7> m case the lottery^ which was 
fouaded on a new plan, should not succeed. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE CONTINENTAL WAR. 

Some of these impositions were deemed grievous hard- 
ships by those upon whom they immediately fell; and 
many friends of their country exclaimed against the pro- 
jected army of observation in Germany, as the commence- 
ment of a ruinous continental war, which it was neither 
the interest of the nation to undertake, nor in their power 
to maintain, without starving the operations by sea, and 
in America, founded on British principles ; without con- 
tracting such an additional load of debts and taxes, as 
eoidd not fail to terminate in bankruptcy and distress. Tb 
tlMMe dependants of the ministry, who observed that as 
Hanover was threatened by France for its connexion with 
Great RrHain, it ought, in common gratitude, to be' pro- 
tected, they replied, that every stater in assisting any ally, 
ought to have a regard to Its own preservation : that, if 
the king of England enjoyed by inheritance, or succession^ 
a province in the heart of France, it would be equally 
absurd and ui^ust, in case of a rupture with that king- 
dom, to exhaust the treasures of Great Britain in the de- 
fence of such a province; and yet the inhabitants of it 
would have the same right to complain that they suffered 
for their connexion with England They observed, that 
other dominions, electorates, and principalities in Ger- 
many were secured by the constitutions of the empire, as 
well as by fair and equal alliances with their co-estates j 
whereas Hanover stood solitary, like a hunted deer avoided 
by the herd, and had no other shelter but that of shrink* 
ing under the extended shield of Great Briti^in: that th« 
reluctance expressed by the German princes to undertake 
the defence of these dominions flowed from a firm persua- 
sion, founded on experience, that England would inter- 
pose as a principal, and not only draw her sword against 
the fMnlcs of the electorate, but eonoentrate h«r efaiti 
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•tnoftb in that o^cet, and waste her tieaiorea in pov- 
chaaiiif their oonourrenoe; that eiduilve of an ampla 
nvcone dndoed fiom the sweat of the people, great put 
«f which had been expended in continental ^rta^ ths 
whole national debt incnrred, since the acoesskm of thft 
late king » had been contracted in pursuance of measures 
totally foreign to the interest of these kingdoms: tbaty 
•inoe Hanover was the fovoorite ofcject, England wonld 
save money, and great quantities of British blood, bj 
aBowing France to take possession of the electorate^ 
paying Its ransom at the peace, and indrmnlfring the in- 
habitants for the damage they might sustain; an expe^ 
dient that would be productive ctf another good conse* 
quence , it would rouxe the German princes firom their 
aflected indifference, and oblige them to exert themselven 
with vigour, in order to avoid the detested neighboorhood 
af such an enterprising invader. • 

IIESSAQES FROM THE KING TO THE 
PARLIAMENT. 

Tbb article of the supply relating to the army of obaerva- 
tion took rise fiom a message signed l^ his miyesty, and 
presented by Mr. Pitt, now promoted to the office oi prin> 
cuwl siecretaiy of state; a gentleman who had, iqwn 
s^piy occasions, combated the gigantic plan of conti- 
»m j|^,^onne»ions with. all the strength of reason, and 
sSPbie powers of eloquence. He now imparted to the 
house an ^mation, importing, it was always with reluis 
tanoe !^|ilt bis majesty asked extraordinary supplies of bis 
peoplii ^^ M ^be united councils, and formidaUe pr^ 
parations of France and her allies threatened Eninpe la 
gei^firil i^ith the most alarming consequence; miji as 
th«Be uq)ust and vindictive designs were particulaiAr and 
Immedii^ely bent against bis mi||esty's electoral dominkms, 
and those of his good alfyt the king of PftMsu, bis mi()e6ty 
confided in the experienced seal and affectbu of his foitbftil 
eommons, that they would cheerfolly assist bimjn fonoiii^ 
and m a int a htfa^g anansj of ofascnratioo» for the Just and 
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necessary defence and preservation of those territories, 
and enable him to fulfil his eng^agements with his Prus« 
sian majesty, for the security of the empire against the 
irruption of foreign armies, and for the support of the 
common oause. Posterity will hardly believe, that the 
emperor and all the princes of Germany were in a con- 
spiracy against their country, except the king of Prussia, 
the elector of Hanover, and the landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel ; and they will, no doubt, be surprised, that Great 
Britain, after all the treaties she had made, and the num- 
berless subsidies she had granted, should not have an ally 
left, except one prince, so embarrassed in his own affairs, 
that he could grant her no succour, whatever assistance 
he might demand. The king's message met with as fa- 
vourable a reception as he could have desired. It was read 
in the house of commons, together with a cop^ of the 
treaty between his majesty and the king of Prussia, in- 
cluding the secret and separate article, and the declara 
tion signed on each side by the plenipotentiaries at West- 
minster: the request was granted, and the convention 
approved. With equal readiness did they gratify his ma- 
jesty's inclination, signified in another message, delivered 
on the seventeenth day of May, by lord Bateman, intimat- 
ing, that in this critical juncture, emergencies might 
arise of the utmost importance, and be attended with 
the most pernicious consequences, if proper means should 
not be iiAmediately applied to prevent or defeat them ; 
bis majesty was, therefore, desirous that the house would 
enable him to defray any extraordinary expenses of the 
war, incurred or to be incurred for the service of the 
current year; and to take all such measures as might I)e 
necessary to disappoint or defeat any enterprises or designs 
of his enemies, as the exigency of affairs might require. 
The committee of supply forthwith granted a veiy large 
sum for these purposes, including the charge of German 
mercenaries. A like message being at the same time 
communicated to the upper house, their lordships voted a 
very loyal address upon the occasion ; and when the ar- 
ticle of supply, which it produced among the commons. 
Vol. IV. F f 
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Idl under thdr inspection, they uoanknously agreed to it^ 
Iqr way of a daiue of appropriation. 

MEASURES TAKEN TD ItElHOVETHE SCARCITr 
OF CORN. 

Wb have already oliserved, that tne first bill which tlie 
commons passed in this session, was for the relief of the 
peer, by prohibiting the exportation of corn; but this re- 
medy not being judged adequate to the evil, another bill 
was firamed, removing, for a limited time, the duty then 
payable upon foreign com and flour imported; as also 
permitting, for a certain time, all such foreign corn, grain, 
meal, bread, biscuit, and flour, as had been or should be 
taken from the enemy, to be landed and expended in the 
kingdom duty free. In order still more to reduce the high 
price of com, and to prevent any supply of provisions from 
being sent to our enemies in America, a third bill was 
brought in, prohibiting, for a time therein limited, the 
exportation of corn, grain, meal, malt, flour, bread, bis- 
cuit, starch, beef, pork, bacon, or other victual, from any 
of the British plantations, unless to Great Britain or Ire- 
land, or from one colony to another. To this act two 
clauses were added, for allowing those necessaries, men- 
tbned above, to be imported in foreign built ships, and 
from any state in amity with his majesty, either into 
Great Britain or Ireland; and for exporting from South- 
ampton or Exeter to the Isle of Man, for the use of the in- 
habitants, a quantity of wheat, barley, oats, meal, or flour, 
not exceeding two thousand five hmidred quarters. The 
commons would have still improved their humanity, had 
they contrived and established some effectual method to 
punish those unfeeling villains, who, by engrossing and 
hoarding up great quantities of grain, had created this 
artificial scarcity, and deprived their fellow-creatureS of 
bread, with a view to their own private advantage. Upon 
a subsequent report of the committee, the house resolved, 
that, to prevent the high price of wheat and bread, no 
spirits should be distilled from wheat for a limited time. 
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While the bill, formed on this resolution, was in embryo, 
a petition was presented to the house by the brewers of 
London, Westminster, Southwark, and parts adjacent, 
representing, that, when the resolution passed, the price of 
malt, which was before too high, immediately rose to 
such a degree, that the petitioners found themselves ut- 
terly incapable of canying on business at the price malt 
then bore, occasioned, as they conceived, from an appre- 
hension of the necessity the distillers would be under to 
make use of the best pale malt, and substitute the best 
barley in lieu of wheat: thatj in such a case, the markets 
would not be able to supply a sufficient quantity of barley 
for the demands of both professions, besides other neces- 
sary uses : they, therefore, prayed, that in regard to the 
public revenue, to which the trade of the petitioners so 
largely contributed^ proper measures might be taken for 
preventing the public loss, and relieving their particular 
distress. The house wouU ^^ot lend a deaf ear to a re- 
monstrance in which the revenue was concerned. The 
members appointed to prepare the bill immediately re- 
ceived instructions to make provision in it to restrain, for 
a limited time, the distilling of barley, ipalt, and ail 
grain whatsoever. The bill was framed accordingly, but 
did not pass without strenuous opposition. To this pro- 
hibition it was objected, that there are always large 
quantities of wheat and barley in the kingdom so much 
damaged, as to be unfit for any use but the distillery, con- 
sequently a restriction of this nature would ruin many 
formers, and others employed in the trade uf malting. 
Particular interests, however, must often be sacrificed to 
the welfare of the community ; and the present distress 
prevailed over the prospect of this disadvantage. If they 
had 9llowed any sort of grain to be distilled, it would have 
been impossible to prevent the distilling of every kind. 
The prohibition was limited to two months ; but at the 
expiration of that term, the scarcity still continuing, it 
was protracted by a new bill to the eleventh day of De- 
cember, with a proviso, empowering his ms^esty to put an 
end to it «t any time after the eleventh day of May^ if 
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kucb a step should be judged for the advantage of the 
kingdom. 

MIUTIA BILL. 

The next hill that engaged the attention of the^ com- 
mons was a measure of the utmost national importance, 
though secretly disliked by many individuals of the legis- 
lature, who, nevertheless, did not venture to avow their 
disapprobation. The establishment of a militia was a veiy 
popular and desirable object, but attended with number- 
less difficulties, and a competition of interests which it was 
impossible to reconcile. It bad formerly been an inex- 
haustible source of contention between the crown and the 
commons; but now both apparently concurred in render- 
ing it serviceable to the commonwealth, though some ac- 
quiesced in the scheme, who were not at all hearty in its 
fovour. On the fourth day of December, a motion was 
made for the bill, by Col. George Townshend, eldest son 
of lord viscount Townshend, a gentleman of courage, 
sense, and probity; endued with penetration to discern, 
and honesty to pursue, the real interest of his country, in 
defiance of power, in contempt of private advantages. 
Leave being given to bring in a bill for the better ordering 
of the militia forces in the several counties of England, 
the task of preparing it was allotted to Mr. Townshend, 
and a considerable number of the most able members in 
the house, comprehending his own brother, Mr. Charles 
Townshend, whose genius shone with distinguished lustre: 
he was keen, discerning, eloquent, and accurate; pos- 
sessed a remarkable vivacity of parts, with a surprising 
solidity of understanding ; was a wit without arrogance, 
a patriot without prejudice, and a courtier without de- 
pendance. 

While the militia bill remained under consideration in 
the house, a petition for a constitutional and well-regu- 
lated militia was presented by the mayor, jurats, and 
commonalty of the king's town and parish of Maidstone, 
in Kent, in common-council assembled. At the same time 
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remonstrances were offered by tbe protertant dimentinf^ 
minhten of the three denominations in and about the 
cities of London and Westminster; by the protestant dis- 
senters of Shrewsbury ; the dissenting ministers of Devon- 
shire; the protestant dissenters, being freeholders and 
burgesses of the town and county of the town of Notting- 
ham, joined with other inhabitants of the church of Eng- 
land, expressing their apprehension, that, in the bill then 
depending, it might be proposed to enact, that the said 
militia should be exercised on the Lord's day, commonly 
called Sunday, and praying that no clause for such purpose 
might pass into a law. Thoagb nothing could be more 
ridiculously fanatic and impertinent than a declaration of 
such a scruple against a practice so laudable and neces- 
sary, in a countiy where that day of the week is generally 
spent in merry-making, riot, and debauchery, the bouse 
paid so much regard to the squeamish consciences of those 
puritanical petitioners, that Monday was pitched upon for 
the day of exercise to the militia, though on such work- 
ing days they might be much more profitably employed, 
both for themselves and their country ;* and that no re- 
ligious pretence should be left for opposing the progress 
and execution of the bill, proper clauses were inserted for 
the relief of the quakers. Another petitioo and coun- 
ter-petition were delivered by the magistrates, freeholders, 
and burgesses of the town of Nottingham, in relation to 
their particular franchises, which were accordingly con- 
sidered in framing the bill. 

After mature deliberation, and divers alterations, it 
passed the lower house, and was sent to the lords for their 
concurrence: here it underwent several amendments, one 
of which was the reduction of the number of militia-men 
to one half of what the commons had proposed ; namely^ 
to thirty-two thousand three hundred and forty men for 
the whole kingdom of England and Wales. The amend- 
ments being canvassed in the lower house, met with some 
opposition, and divers conferences with their lordship^ 
ensued; at length, however, the two houses agreed to 
every art<cle> and the bill soon received the rogral sanction. 
Vt2 
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No praviskm, however, was mailo lor clothes, arms ao* 
ooutrementSf and pay: had regulations heen made §or 
these purposes, the act would have become a money-biU, 
in which the lords could have made no amendment: in 
order, therefore, to prevent any difference between the 
two houses, on a dispute of privilege not yet determined, 
and that the house of peers might make what amend- 
ments they should think espedient, the commons left the 
expense of the militia to be regulated in a Aubseqaent 
bill, during the following session, when they could, with 
more certainty, compute what sum would be necessaiy 
for these purposes. After all, the bill seemed to be crude, 
imperfect, anid ineffectual, and the promoters of it were 
well aware of its defects ; but they were apprehensive 
that it would have been dropped altogether, had they in- 
sisted upon the scheme being executed in its full extent. 
They were eager to seiae this opportunity of trying an ex- 
periment, which might afterwards be improved to a greater 
national advantage; and, therefore, they acquiesced in 
many restrictions and alterations, which otherwise would 
not have been adopted. 

BILL FOR QUARTERING FOREIGN TROOPS, &c. 

The next measure that fell under the consideration of 
the house was rendered necessary by the inhospitable per- 
severance of the publicans and innholders, who conceived 
themselves not obliged by law to receive or give quarters 
in their houses to any foreign troops, and accordingly re- 
fused admittance to the Hessian auxiliaries, who began to 
be dreadfully incommoded by the severity of the weather. 
This objection impl3dng an attack upon the prerogative, 
the government did not think fit, at this juncture, to 
dispute any other way, than by procuring a new law in 
fisvour of those foreigners. It was intituled, " A bill to 
make provision for quartering the foreign troops now in 
this kingdom," prepared by lord Barrington, the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, and the solicitor-general, and im- 
mediately passed without opposition. This step being 
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taken, another bill was brought in^ for the regulation of 
the marine forces while on shore. This was almost a 
transcript of the mutiny act, with this material difference : 
it empowered the admiralty to c^nt commissions for 
holding general courts-martial, and to do every thing; 
and in the same manner, as his ms^esty is empowered to 
do by the usual mutiny bill; consequently every dause 
was adopted without question. 

BILL FOR THE MORE SPEEDY RECRUITING THE 
LAND-FORCES AND MARINES, &c 

The same favourable reception was given to a bill for 
the more speedy and effectual recruiting his msgesty's land- 
forces and marines ; a law which threw into the hands of 
many worthless magistrates an additional power of op* 
pressing their fellow- creatures : all justices of the peace, 
commissioners of the land-tax, magistrates of corporations 
and boroughs, were empowered to meet by direction of the 
secretary at war, eommimicated .in precepts issued by the 
high sheriffs, or their deputies, within their respective 
divisions, and at their usual place of meeting, to qualify 
themselves for the execution of the act: then they were 
required to appoint the times and places for their succeed- 
ing meetings ; to issue precepts to the proper officers for 
these succeeding meetings ; and to give notice of the time 
and place of every meeting to such military officer, as, 
by notice from the secretary at war, should be directed to 
attend that service. The annual bill for preventing mu- 
tiny and desertion met with no objections, and indeed 
contained nothing essentially different from that which 
had passed in the last session. The next law enacted, 
was, for further preventing embezzlement of goods and 
apparel, by those with whom they are intrusted, and pat- 
ting a stop to the practice of gaming in public houses. 
By this bill a penalty was inflicted on pawnbrokers, in a 
summary way, for receiving goods, knowing them not to 
be the property of the pledger, and. pawned without the 
authority of the owner. [See noie {O) at the end ^ Hdi 
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yol."] With respect to gaming, the act ordained, that all 
publicans suffering journeymen, labourers, servants, or 
apprentices, to game with cards, dice, shuffleboards, mis- 
sissippi, or billiard tables, skittles, nine-pins, &c. should 
forfeit forty shillings for the first offence, and for every 
subsequent offence ten pounds shall be levied by distress. 
Divers inconveniencies having resulted from the inter- 
position of justices, who, in pursuance of an act of parlia- 
ment passed in the present reign, assumed the right of 
establishing rates for the payment of wages to weavers, 
several petitions were offered to the house of commons, 
representing the evil consequences of such an establish- 
meiit ; and although these arguments were answered and 
opposed in counter-petitions, the commons, actuated by a 
laudable concern for the interest of the woollen manufac- 
ture, after due deliberation, removed the grievance by a 
new bill, repealing so much of the former act as empowered 
justices of the peace to make rates for the payment of 
wages. [See note (P) at the end qf thii F6L] The com- 
mons were not more forward to provide supplies for pro- 
secuting the war with vigour, than ready to adopt new 
regulations for the advantage of trade and manufactures. 
The society of the free British fishery presented a pe- 
tition, alleging, that they had employed the sum of one 
hundred thirty thousand three hundred and five pounds, 
eight shillings, and sixpence, together with the entire pro- 
duce of their fish, and all the monies arising from the 
several branches allowed on the tonnage of their shipping, 
and on the exportation of their fish, in carrying on the 
said fishery ; and that, from their being obliged, in the 
infancy of the undertaking, to incur a much hu^r ex- 
pense than was at that time foreseen, they now found 
themselves so &r reduced in their capital, as to be utterly 
incapable of further prosecuting the fisheries with any hope 
of success, unless indulged with the further assistance of 
pariiament. They prayed, therefore, that, towkrds enab- 
ling them to carry on the said fisheries, they might have 
liberty to make use of such nets as they should find best 
adapted to the said fisheries; each buw, nevertheless, 
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canning to sea the same quantity and depth of netting", 
which, by the fishery acts, they were then bound to carry: 
that the bounty of thirty shillings per ton, allowed by the 
said acts on the vessels employed in the fishery, might be 
increased \ and forasmuch as many of the stock propri- 
etors were unable to advance any further sum for prose- 
cuting this branch of commerce ; and others unwilling in 
the present situation, and under the present restraints, to 
risk any further sum in the undertaking ; that the stock 
of the society, by the said acts made unalienable, except 
In case of death or bankruptcy, for a term of^ears, might 
forthwith be made transferable ; and that the petitioner! 
might be at liberty, between the intervals of the fishing 
seasons, to employ the busses in such a manner as they 
should find for the advantage of the society. While the 
committee was employed in deliberating on the particulars 
of this remonstrance, another was delivered from the free 
British fishery chamber of Whitehaven in Cumberland, 
r«^presenting, that as the law then stood, they went to 
Shetland, and returned at a great expense and loss of time ; 
and while the war continued durst not stay there to fish, 
besides being obliged to run the most imminent risks, by 
going and returning vnthout convoy: that, ever since the 
institution of the present fishery, experience had fully 
shown the fishery of Shetland not worth following, as 
thereby the petitioners bad lost two months of a much 
better fishery in St. George's channel, within one day's sail 
uf Whitehaven : they took notice, that the free British 
fishery society had applied to the house for further assist- 
ance and relief; and prayed that Campbel Town, in Ar- 
gylesbire, might be appointed the place of rendezvous 
for the busses belonging to Whitehaven, for the summer 
as well as the winter fishery, that they might be enabled to 
fish with greater advantage. The committee, having con- 
sidered the matter of both petitions, were of opinion that 
the petitioners should be at liberty to use such nets as tbey 
should find best adapted to the white herring fishery : that 
the bounty of thirty shillings per ton should be augmented 
to fifty: that the petitioners should be allowed, during the 
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intervali of the fishing seasons, to employ thdr Tessels in 
any other lawful business, provided they should have beea 
employed in the herring fishery during the proper sea- 
sons : that they might use such barrels for packing the 
fish as they then use^ or might hereafter find best 
- adapted for that purpose: that they should have liberty 
to make use of any waste or uncultivated land, one hun- 
dred yards at the least above high water mark, for the 
purpose of drying their nets ; and that Campbel Town 
would be the most proper and convenient place for the 
rendezvous of the busses bebnging to Whitehaven. This 
last resolution, however, was not inserted in the bill which 
contained the other five, and in a little time received the 
royal assent. 

ACT' FOR IMPORTING AMERICAN IRON DUTY 
FREE. 

Such are the connexions, dependencies, and relations 
subsisting between the mechanical arts, agriculture, and 
manufactures of Great Britain, that it requires study, 
deliberation, and enquiry in the legislature to discern and 
distinguish the whole scope and consequences of many 
projects offered for the benefit ot the commonwealth. 
The society of merchant adventurers in the city of 
Bristol alleged, in a petition to the house of commons, 
that great quantities of bar-iron were imported into Great 
Britain from Sweden, Russia, and other parts, chiefly pur* 
chased with ready money, some of which iron was exported 
again to Africa and other places : and the rest wrought 
up by the manufacturers. They affirmed that bar iron, 
imported from North America, would answer the same 
purposes; and the importation of it tend not only to the 
great advantage of the kingdom, by increasing its ship* 
ping and navigation, but also to tlie benefit of the British 
colonies : that by an act passed in the twenty-third year 
of his present majesty's reig^, the importation of bar-iron 
from America into the port of London, duty free, was per* 
mitted; but being carried coast ways, or farther by land 
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tbantieii miles, had been prohibited; so that several very 
considerable manufacturing towns were deprived of the 
me of American iron, and the out-ports prevented from 
employing it in their export commerce: they requested, 
tbereC6re, that bar-iron might be imported from North 
America into Great Britain, duty free, by all his majesty's 
tnbjects. This request being reinforced by many other 
petitions from different parts of tbe kingdom, other classes 
of men, -who thought their several interests would be af- 
fected by such a measure, took the alarm ; and, in diverl 
counter-petitions, specified maiiy ill consequences which 
they all^^ would arise from its being enacted into a law. 
Pamphlets were published on both sides of the question* 
and Tiolent disputes were kindled upon this subject, which 
was justly deemed a matter of national importance. The 
opposers of the bill observed, that large quantities of iron 
ivere yeariy produced at home, and emplojred multitude^ 
of poor people, there being no less than one hundred and 
nine foi^es in England and Wales, besides those erected 
in Scotland, the whole produdng eighteen thousand tons 
of iron: that as the mines in Great Britain are inex- 
haustible, the produce would of late years have been con- 
siderably increased, had not the people been kept under 
continual apprehension of seeing American iron admitted 
duty free : a supposition which had prevented the traden 
from extending their works, and discouraged many from. 
engaging in this branch 6f traffic : they alleged that the 
iron woriES, already carried on in Eaigknd, occasioned a 
consumption of one hundred and ninety-eight thousand 
cords of wood, produced in coppices that grow upon b»p- 
ven lands, which could not otherwise be turned to any 
good account : that as the coppices afford shade, and pre- 
serve a moisture in the ground, the pasture is more valu- 
able with the wood, than it would be if the coppices weKs 
gnAbed up ; consequently all the estates, where these now 
grow, would sink in their yearly value: that these cop- 
pices, now cultivated and preserved for the use of the iron 
works, are likewise absolutely necessary for the manufac- 
ture of leatbery u th^ fiimifh bark for the tannenj ami 
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that, according to the management of these coppicesy tbcy 
produced a great number of timber trees, so necessary for 
the purposes of building. They asserted, that neither the 
American iron, nor any that had yet been found in Great 
Britain, was so proper for converting into steel as that 
which comes from Sweden, particularly that sort called ore 
ground ; but as there are mines in the northern parts of 
Britain, nearly in the same latitude with those of Sweden, 
furnished witJi sufficient quantities of wood, and rivers 
for mills and engines, it was hardly to be doubted but that 
people would find metal of the same quality, and, in a 
lew years, be able to prevent the necessity of importing 
iron either from Sweden or Russia. They inferred that 
American iron could never interfere with that which Great 
Britain imported from Sweden, because it was not fit for 
edged'tools, anchors, chain plates, and other particulars 
necessaiy in ship building ; nor diminish the importation 
of Russian iron, which was not only harder than the 
American and British, but also could be aflforded cheaper 
than that brought from our own plantations, even though 
the duty of this last should be removed. The importar 
tion of American iron, therefore, duty free, could inter- 
fere with no other sort but that produced in Britain, with 
which, by means of this advantage, it would clash so much, 
as to put a stop in a little time to all the iron works now 
carried on in the kingdom, and reduce to beggary a great 
number of families whom they support. To these ob- 
jections the favourers of the bill solicited replied, that 
when a manufacture is much more valuable than the 
rough materials, and these cannot be produced at home 
in sufficient quantities, and at such a price as l^ con- 
sistent with the preservation of the manufacture, it is the 
interest of the legistature to admit a free importation of 
these materials, even from foreign countries, although it 
should put an end to the production of that material in 
this island: that as the neighbours of Great Britain are 
now more attentive than ever to th^ir commercial inte- 
rests, and endeavouring to manufacture their rough ma- 
terials at home> this nation must take every method for 
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lowering tbe price of materials^ otherwise in a few years 
it will lose tbe manufacture; and, instead of supplying 
other countries, be furnished by them with all the fine 
toys and utensils made of steel and iron : that being in 
danger of losing not only the manufacture but the pro- 
duce of iron, unless it can be procured at a cheaper rate 
than that for which it is sold at present, the only way of 
attaining this end, is by diminishing the duty payable upon 
th^importation of foreign iron, or by rendering it neces- 
sary for tbe undertakers of the iron mines in Great Britain 
to sell their produce cheaper than it has been for some 
years afforded: that the most effectual method for this 
purpose is to raise up a rival, by permitting a free im- 
portation of all sorts of iron from the American planta- 
tions : that American iron can never be sold so cheap as 
that of Britain can be afforded ; for, in the colonies, labour 
of all kinds is much dearer than in England: if a man 
employs his own slaves, be must reckon in his charge a 
great deal more than the common interest of their pur- 
chase-money, because, when one of them dies, or escapes 
from his master, he loses both interest and principal: 
that the common interest of money in the plantations 
is considerably higher than in England, consequently no' 
man in that country w'ill employ his money in any branch 
of trade by which he cannot gain considerably more per 
cent, than is expected in Great Britain, where the interest 
is low, and profit moderate; a circumstance which will 
always give a great advantage to the British miner, who 
likewise enjoys an exemption from freight and insurance, 
which He heavy upon the American adventurer, especially 
in time of war. With respect to the apprehension of the 
leather tampers, they observed, that as the coppices ge- 
nerally grew on barren lands, nut fit for tillage, and im- 
proved the pasturage, no proprietor would be at the 
expense of grubbing up the wood to spoil the pasture, 
as he could make no other use of the land on which it 
was produced. The wood must be always worth some- 
thing, «ipecially in counties where there is not plenty of 
•oal, and the timber trees would produpe considerable 
Vol. IV G G 
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advantage : therefore, if there was not one won mnie la 
Great Britain, no coppice would be grubbed up, unleas it 
grow on a rich soil, which would produce com instead of 
oord-wood; consequently, the tanners have nothing- to 
fear, especially as planting hath become a prevailing taste 
among the landholders of the island. The committee ap- 
pointed to prepare the bill, seriously weighed and can* 
vassed these arguments, examined disputed faets, and kH 
spected papers and accounts relating to the produce, im- 
portation, and manufactory of iron. At length Mr. John 
Pitt reported to the house their opinion, implying thait 
the liberty granted by an act passed in the twenty-third 
year of his miyesty's reign, of importing bar-iron from the 
British colonies m America into the port of London, should 
be extended to all the other ports of Great Britain ; and 
that so much of that act as related to this clause should 
be repealed. The house having a|preed to these resolu- 
tions, and the bill being brought in accordingly, another 
petition was presented by several noblemen, gentlemen, 
freeholders, and other proprietors, owners, and postessors 
of coppices and woodlands, in the West Riding of York- 
shire, alleging, that a permission to import American bar- 
iron, duty free, would be attended with numberlets ill 
consequences both of a public and private nature ; speci- 
fying certain hardships to which they in particular would 
be exposed; and praying, tdat, if the bill should pass, they 
might be relieved from the pressure of an act passed in 
the reign of Heniy VIII. obliging the owners of cop|»oe 
woods to preserve them, under severe penalties ; and be 
permitted to fell and grub up their coppice woods, in order 
to a more proper cultivation of the soil, without being 
restrained by the fear of malicious and interested prose, 
cutions* In consequence of this remonstrance, a clause 
was added to the bill, repealing so much of the act of 
Henry VIII. as prohibited the conversion of coppice or 
under- woods into pasture or tillage ; then it passed through 
both houses, and received the royal sanction. As then 
was not time, after this affair came upon the carpet, to 
•btain any new accounts from America, and as it mm 
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tboof^ht necessary to know the quantities of iron mad* 
in that country, the bouse presented an address to bit 
majesty, desiring he would be pleased to give directions 
that there should be laid before them, in the next session 
of parliament, an account of the quantity of iron made 
in the Ammcan colomes, from Christmas, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and forty-nine, to the fifth day 
of January, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-six, each year being distinguished* 

REGULATIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE IMPORT- 
ATION OF SILK. 

From this important olgeet, the parliament converted 
its attention to a. regulation of a much more private na- 
ture. In consequence of a petition by the lord-mayor, 
aldermen, and commons of the city of London, a bill was 
brought in, and passed into a law without opposition, for 
the more effectual preservation and improvement of the 
fry and spawn of fish in the river Thames^ and waters of 
Medway, and for the better regulating the fishery in those 
Hvers* The two next measures taken for the benefit of 
the public were, first a bill to render more effectual the 
several laws then in being, for the amendment and pre- 
servation of the highways and turnpike-roads of the Idng- 
dom ; the other ibr the more effectually preventing the 
spreading of the contagious distemper which, at that time, 
raged among the homed cattle. A third arose from the 
distress of poor silk manufacturers, who were destitute 
of employment,' and deprived of all means of subsisting, 
through the interruption of the Levant trade : occasioned 
by the war, and the delay of the merchant ships from 
Italy. In order to remedy this inconvenience, a bill was 
prepared, enacting, that any persons might import from 
any place, in any ship or vessel whatsoever, till the first 
day of December, one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
seven, organzine thrown silk of the growth or production 
of Italy, "to be brought to the custom*house of London, 
mketnotivtt landed; but that no Italian thrown silk« 
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•oarwr than Bologna, nor any tram of the growth of Italy» 
nor any other thrown silk of the growth or production 
of Turkey, Persia, East India, or China, should be im- 
ported by this act, under the penalty of the forfieitnre 
thereof. Notwithstanding severe! petitions, presented hy 
the roerchanto, owners, and commanders of ships, and 
others trading to Leghorn, and other ports of Italy, as well 
as by the importers and manufacturers of rew silks, repre- 
senting the evil consequences that would probably attend 
the passing of such a hill, the parliament agreed to this 
temporary deviation from theiamous act of navigation, for 
a present supply to the poor maimfacturers. 

The next civil regulation established in this session of 
parliament was in itself judicious, and, had it been more 
earnestly suggested, might have been more beneficial to 
the public. In order to discourage the practice of smu|f> 
gling, and prevent the desperadoes concerned therein from 
enlisting in the service of the enemy, a law was passed, 
enacting, that every person who bad been, before the first 
of May in the present year, guilty of illegally running^, 
conceahng, receiving, or carrying any wool, or prohibited 
goods, or any foreign commodities liable to duties, the 
same not having been paid or secured ; or of aiding therein, 
or bad been fofund with fire-arms or weapons, in order 
to be aiding to such oflfenders; or had been guilty of re- 
ceiving such goods after seizure ; or of any act whatso- 
ever, whereby persons might be deemed runners of foreign 
goods; or of hindering, wounding, or beating any officer 
in the execution of his duty, or assisting therein, shoukl 
be indemnified from all such ofifences,, concerning which 
no suit should then have been commenced, or compo- 
sition made, on condition that he should, before being 
apprehended or prosecuted, and before the first day of 
December, enter himself with some commissioned officer 
of his majesty's fleet, to serve as a common sailor ; and 
should, for three years from such entry, unless sooner duly 
discharged, actually serve aqd do duty in that station, 
and register bis name, &c. with the clerk of the peace 
of the county where he resided, as the act prescribes A|i 
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attempt was made in favour of the seamen employed in 
the navy, who bad been very irreguUrly paid, and subject 
to g^rievous hardships in consequence of this irregularity, 
Mr. Gren,viUe, brother to earl Temple, moved for leave to 
bring in a bill for the encouragement of seamen employed 
m his majesty's navy, and for establishing a regular me- 
thod for the punctual, speedy, and certain payment of 
their wages, as well as for rescuing them from the arts 
and fraud of imposition. The proposal was corroborated 
by divers petitions: the bill was prepared, read, printed, 
and, after it had undergone some amendment, passed into 
the house of lords, where it was encountered with several 
olgections, and dropped for this session of parliament. 

ENQUIRY INTO THE SCARCITY OF CORN. 

The house of commons being desirous of preventing, 
for the future, such distresses as the poor had lately under- 
gone, appointed a committee to consider of proper pro- 
visions to restrain the price of corn and bread within 
due bounds for the future. For this purpose they were 
empowered to send for persons, papers, and records; and 
it was resolved, that all who attended the committee 
should have voices. Having enquired into the causes of 
the late scarcity, they agreed to several resolutions, and a 
bill was brought in to esplain and amend the laws against 
regraters, forestallers, and engrossers of com. The com- 
mittee also received instructions to enquire into the abuses 
of millers, mealmen, and bakers, with regard to bread, 
and to consider of proper methods to prevent them in the 
sequel; but no further progress was made in this im* 
portant affair, which was the more interesting, as the lives 
of individuals, in a great measure, depended upon a speedy 
reformation ; for the millers and bakers were said to have 
adulterated their flour with common whiting, lime, bone 
ashes, allum, and other ingredients pernicious to the hu- 
man constitution ; a consummation of vilhamy for which 
no adequate punishment could be inflicted. Among the 
ttieasnres propoMd in parliament which did not sue*. 
Go2 
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oeed, one of the moBt rciaarkable was a bill prepared fay 
Mr. Rom Faller, Mr. Charles Townshend, and Mr. Bank^ 
to CKplain, amend, and render more effectual a law passed 
in the reign of king William the Third, Intituled, ** An 
act to punish governors of plantations, in this kingdom^ 
for crimes committed by them in the plantation." This 
bill was proposed in consequence of some complalntay 
specifying acts of cruelty, folly, and oppression, by wbi^ 
some British goveraors bad been lately distinguished ; but, 
before the bill could be brought in, the pariiament was pro* 
fogued. 

INVESTIGATION OF THE LOSS OF MINORCA. 

But no step taken by the house of commons, in the 
course of this session, was more interesting to the body 
of the people than the enquiiy into the loss of Minorca, 
which had excited such loud and umversal clamour. By 
addresses to the king, unanimously voted, the commons 
requested that his majesty would give directions for hym^^ 
before them copies of all the letters and papers oontaaning' 
any Intelligence received by the secretaries of state, the 
commissioners of the admiralty, or any others of his ma* 
jesty's nrinisters, in relation to the equipment of the French 
fleet at Toulon, or the designs of the French on Minorca, 
or any other of lus majesty's possessions in Europe, since 
the first day of January, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-five, to the first day of August, 1756. 
lUiey likewise desire to peruse a list of the ships of war 
that were equipped and made ready for sea, firom the 
first of August, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-five, to the thirtieth day of April, in the follow* 
ing year; with the copies of all suling orden sent to 
the commanders during that period ; as also the state and 
condition of his majesty's ships in the several ports of 
Great Britain at the time of admiral Byng*s departure, 
with the squadron under his command, for the relief ^ 
Fort St. Philip, during the period of time abovementkmed, 
aeoording to the monthly returns made by tlia lukBlralQF^ 
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with the number of seamen mustered and borne on board 
tbe respective ships. They demanded copies of all orders 
and instructions (iven to that admiral, and of letters writ- 
tea to and received from him, durinf^ his continuance in 
that command, either by the secretaries of state, or lords 
of the admiralty, relating^ to the condition of his squadron, 
and to the execution of his orders. In a word, they re- 
quired the inspection of all papeis which could, in any 
manner, tend to explain the loss of Minorca, and the 
miscarriafe of Mr. Byng^s squadron.* His raiyesty com- 
plied with every article of their requests: the papers were 
presented to the house, ordered to lie upon the table for 
the perusal of the members, and finally referred to the 
consideration of a committee of the whole house. In the 
coarse of their deliberations they addressed his majesty for 
more information, till at len^ the truth seemed to be 
smothered under such an enormous burden of papers, as 
the efforts of a whole session could not have properly 
removed. Indeed, many discerning persons without doors 
be^n to despair of seeing^ the mystery unfolded, as soon 
as the enquiiy was undertaken by a committee of the whole 
Imuse. They observed, that an affair of such a dark, in- 
tricate, and suspicious nature, ought to have been referred 
to a aelect and secret committee, chosen by ballot, em* 
powered to send for persons, papers, and records, and to 
examine witnesses in the most solemn and deliberate man- 
ners that the names of the committee ought to have been 
published for the satisfoction of the people, who could 
have judged, with some certainty, whether the enquiiy 
would be carried on with such impartiality as the national 
misfortune required. They suspected that this referenee 
to a committee of the whole house was a mal-contrivance, 
to prevent a regular and minute investigation, to intro- 
duce confusion and contest, to pmule, perplex, and obum- 
brate; to teaze, fatigue, and disgust the enquirers, that 
the examination might be hurried over in a superfidal and 
perfunctory manner; and tbe ministfy, ftom this anarchy 
and oonAision of materials, half explored and undigested, 
derive a general parliamentary approbation, to which they 
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miffht appeal from tbe acci»ations of the people. A select 
oemmittee would have probably examined some of the 
clerks of tbe respective offices, that they mif bt certaioly 
know whether any letters or papers bad been suppressed, 
whether the extracts had been faithfully made, and whe- 
ther there might not be papers of intelligence, which, 
though proper to be submitted to a select and secret com- 
mittee, could not, consistently with tbe honour of the na« 
tion, be communicated to a committee of the whole house* 
Indeed, it does not appear that the ministers had any 
foreign intelligence or correspondence that could be much 
depended upon in any matter of national importance, and 
no evidence was examined on tbe occasion ; a circumstance 
the less to be regretted, as, in times past, evil ministers 
have generally found means to render such enquiries inef- 
fectual ; and the same arts would, at any rate, have ope- 
rated with the same efficacy, bad a secret committee been 
employed at this juncture. Be that as it may, several re- 
solutions were reported from the committee, tliough some 
of them were not carried by the majority without violent 
dispute and severe altercation. Tbe first and last of their 
resolutions require particular notice. By the former, it 
appeared to the committee, that bis majesty, fkom the 
twenty^seventh day of August, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-five, to the twentieth day of April 
in the succeeding year, received such repeated and concur- 
rent intelligence, as g^ve just reason to believe that the 
French king intended to invade his dominions of Great 
Britain or Ireland. In the latter they declared their 
opinion, that no greater number of ships of war could be 
sent into the Mediterranean, than were actually sent 
thither under the command of admiral Byng; nor any 
greater reinforcement than the regiment which was sent^ 
and the detachment, equal to a battalion, which was or- 
dered to the relief of Fort St. Philip, consistently with 
the state of the navy, and the various services essential 
to the safety of his mi^esty's dominions, and the inte- 
rests of his subjects. It must have been something more 
powerful than ordinary conviction that suggested thiM 
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opinions. Whatever reports might have been circulated 
hy the French ministry, in order to anrase, intimidatey 
and detach the attention of the English government from 
Amerioa and the Mediterranean, where they really in- 
tended to exert themselves, yet, the circumstances of the 
two nations being considered, one would tbinic there could 
have been no just grounds to fear an invasion of Great 
Britain or Ireland, especially when other intelligence 
seemed to point out much more probable scenes of action. 
But the last resolution is still more incomprehensible to 
thofee who know not exactly the basis on which it was 
raised. The number of ships of war in actual commission 
amounted to two hundred and fifty, having on board fifty- 
thousand seamen and marines. Intelligence -and repeated 
information of the French design upon Minorca had been 
conveyed to the ministry of England, about six months 
before it was put in execution. Is it credible, that in all 
this time the nation could not equip or spare above eleven 
ships of the line and six frigates, to save the important 
island of Minorca ? Is it easy to conceive, that from a 
standing army of fifty thousand men, one regiment of 
troops could not have been detached to reinforce a garri- 
son, well known to be insufficient for the works it was 
destined to defend ? To persons of common intellects it 
appeared, that intelligence of the armament at Toulon 
was conveyed to the admiralty as early as the month of 
September, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
fitity-five, with express notice that it would consist of twelve 
ships of the line: that the design against Minorca was 
communicated as early as the twenty-seventh day of 
August, by consul Banks, of Carthagena ; confirmed by 
letters from consul Bertes, at Genoa, dated on the seven-* 
teenth and twenty-sixth of January, and received by 
Mr. Fox, secretary of state, on the fourth and eleventh of 
February, as well as by many subsequent intimations ; 
thaty notwithstanding these repeated, advices, even after 
hostilities had commenced in Europe, when the garrison 
•if Minorca amounted to no more than four incomplete 
tefpmeuta, and one oompaay of artilleiy, forty-two officem. 
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Imog Ama/tf mnd the place otherwise unprovided for a 
ticfe, when the Mediterranean tqnadron, commanded 
hjr Mr. Edgecumbe, consisted of two ships of the line, and 
five frigates ; neither stores, ammunition, or provision^ 
the absent officers belonging to the garrison, reeruiti for 
the regiments, though ready raised, miners, nor any ad- 
ditional troops, were sent to the island, nor the squadroii 
augmented, till admiral Byng sailed from Spithead on the 
sixth day <^ April, with no more ships of the line than, 
by the most early and authentic intelligence, the govern- 
ment were informed would sail from Touhm even when 
Mr. Byng should have been joined by commodore Edge- 
cumbe; a junction upon which no dependance ought to 
have been laid ; that this squadron contained no troops but 
such as belonged to the fourrtgiments in garrison, except 
one battalion to serve in the fleet as marines, unless we 
include the order for another to be embarked at Gibraltar $ 
which order was neither obeyed nor understood: that, 
considering the danger to which Minorca was exposed, and 
the forwardness of the enemy's preparations at Toulon^ 
admiral Osborne, with thirteen ships of the line and one 
frigate, who returned on the sixteenth of February, after 
•having convoyed a fleet of merchant ships, might have 
been detached to Minorca, without hasarding the coast of 
Great Britain ; for at that time, exclusive of this squadron, 
there were eight ships of the line and thirty-two frigatea 
readf manned, and thirty-two ships of the line and five 
frigates almost equipped; that admiral Hawke was sent 
with fourteen ships of the line and one frigate to cruise in 
the bay of Biscay, after repeated intelligence had been 
received that the French fleet had sailed for the West 
Indies, and the eleven ships remaining at Brest and Roehe- 
fort were in want of hands and cannon, so that they could 
never serve to cover any embarkation or descent, conse- 
quently Mr. Hawke's squadron might have been spared 
for the relief of Minorca; that, instead of attending to 
this important object, the admiralty, on the eighth day of 
March, sent two ships of the line and three frigatet to 
intercept a coasting convoy off Cape Barfleur: on tb« 
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deveaih of tlie nme monUi they detached two ships of 
the Hue to the West Indies, and on the nineteenth two 
more to North America, where they oould be of little im- 
mediate service ; on the twenty-third two of the line and 
three frif^tes a convoy-hunting off Cherbourg ; and on 
the first of April five ships of the line, induding three 
returned fi^om this last service, to reinforce sir Edward , 
Hawke, already too strong far the French fleet bonnd to 
Canada; that all these ships might have been added to 
Mr. Byng's squadron, without exposing Great Britain or 
Ireland to any hazard of invasion : that at length Mr. Byng 
was detached with ten great ships only, and even denied 
a frigate to repeat signals, for which he petitioned ; al- 
UMMigh at that very time these were in pmrt, exchitive of 
his squadron, seventeen ships of the Mne and thirteen 
frigates ready for sea, besides eleven of the line and nine- 
teen fieigates almost equipped. Fwom these and other 
oircuasstanoes, particulariEed and urged irith great viva- 
city, many individuals inferred, that a greater number of 
ships might have heen detached to the Mediterranean than 
were actually seat with admiral Byng ; that the not send- 
ing an earlier and stronger force was one great cause of 
Minorca's being lost, and co-operated with the delay of 
tiie ministry in sending ttother reinforoements of troops, 
their neglect in euffering the ofiVeers of the garrison to 
oontioue abKnt from their duty, and their omitting to 
give orders for rabing miners to serve in the fortress of 
Mahon. 

EXAMINATION OF THE AMERICAN CONTRACT. 

Tub next enquiiy in which the house of commons 
engaged, related to tlie contracts for victualling the forces 
in America, which were supjiosed by some patriots to be 
fraudulent and unconscionable. This suspicion arose 
from an amhignoos expression, on which the contractor 
being interrogated by the committee appointed to exa- 
mine the particulars, he prudently interpreted it in such 
a manner, at to screen himself from the resentment of 
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tlie legUatare. The lioi»e» therefore, resolved that the 
contract entered into on the twenty-tixth day of March, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, by 
the commissioners of the treasury, with William Baker* 
Christopher Kilby, and Richard Baker, of London, mer- 
chants, for furnishing: provisions to the forces under the 
command of the earl of Loudoun, was prudent and mt» 
ccssary, and properly adapted to the securing a constant 
and effiBctuai supply for those forces in America. 

ENQUIRY INTO THE CONDUCT OF ADMIRALr 
KNOWLES, &c. 

Thb preoedinff session an addresB had been presented 
to the king by the house of comnions, desiring his mst- 
jesty would give orders for laying b«ibre them, sevend 
papers relating to disputes which had lately happened be- 
tween his excellency Charles Knowles, esq. and some of 
the principal inhabitants of the island of Jamaica. This 
governor was accused of many illegal, cruel, and arbitraiy 
acts, during the course of his administration ; but these 
imputations he incurred by an exertion of power, which 
was in itself laudable, and well intended for the commercial 
interest of the island. This was his changing the seat of 
government, and procuring an act of assembly for remov- 
ing the several laws, records, books, papers, and writings 
belonging to several offices in that isluid, from Spanish 
Town to Kingston ; and for obliging the several officers 
to keep their offices, and hold a supreme court of judica- 
ture, at this last place, to which he had moved the seat 
of government. Spanish Town, otherwise called St. Jagu 
de la Vega, the old capital, was an inconsiderable inland 
pl^ce, of no security, trade, or importance ; whereas King- 
ston was the centre of commerce, situated on the side of 
a fine harbour filled with ships, well secured from the 
insults of an enemy, large, wealthy, and flourishing. 
Here the merchants dwell, and ship the greatest part of 
the sugars that grow upon the island. They found it ex<> 
tiemely inoouvenient and expensive to take outthdr 
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clearances at Spanish Town, which stands at a consider* 
able distance ; and the same inconvenience and expense 
being felt by the rest of the inhabitants^ who had occa- 
sion to prosecute suits at law, or attend the assembly of 
the island, they joined in representations to the governor* 
requesting, that, in consideration of these inconveniencies* 
added to that of the weakness of Spanish Town and the 
importance of Kingston, the seat of government might 
be removed. He complied with their request, and in so 
doing entailed upon himself the hatred and resentment 
of certain powerful planters, who possessed estates in and 
about the old town of St Jago de la Vega, thus deserted. 
This seems to have been the real source of the animosity 
and clamour incurred by Mr. Knowles, against whom a 
petition, signed by nineteen members of the assembly, 
had been sent to England, and presented to his majesty. 
»In the two sessions preceding this year the affair had 
been brought into the house of commons, where this 
govemor^s character was painted in frightful colours, and 
divers papers relating to the dispute were examined. 
Mr. Knowles having by this time returned to England, the 
subject of his administration was revived, and referred 
to a committee of the whole house. In the mean time, 
petitions were presented by several merchants of London 
and Liverpool, concerned in the trade to Jamaica, al- 
leging, that the removal of the public courts, offices, anrs 
records of the island of Jamaica to Kingston, and fixing the 
seat of goyemment there, had been productive of many 
important advantages, by rendering the strength of the 
island more formidable, the property of the traders and 
inhabitants more secure, and the prosecution of all com- 
mercial business more expeditious and less expensive than 
formerly ; therefore, praying that the purposes of the act 
passed in Jamaica for^that end might be carried into 
effectual execution, in such manner as the house should 
think proper. The committee having examined a great 
number of papers, agreed to some resolutions, importing, 
that a certain resolution of the assembly of Jamaica, dated 
on the twenty-ninth day of October, in the year one theu- 
VOL. IV. H H 
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tend seven bimdred and fifty.tliree, implying a claim of 
fjgtit in that aawmUy to raise and apply public nooncy 
without the consent of the governor and council, was illegal, 
repugnant to the terms of bis majesty's commission to bis 
goremor of the said island, and derogatory of the ri^ts 
of the crown and people of Great Britain : that the six 
last resolutions taken in the assembly of Jamaica, on the 
twenty-ninth day of October, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-three, proceeded on a manifest 
misapprehension of the king's instruction to his governor, 
requiring him not to give his assent to any biU of an un- 
usual or extraordinaiy nature and importance, wherein 
his majesty's prerogative, or the property of bis subjects, 
might be pr^diced, or the trade or shipping of tiie 
kingdom any ways affected, unless there should be a clause 
inserted, suspending tiie execution of such bill until his 
majesty's pleasure should be known ; that such instruction 
was just and necessary, and no alteration of the con- 
stitution of the island, nor any way derogatory to the 
rights of the subjects in Jamaica. From thoe resolutions 
the reader may perceive tiie naturtt of the dispute which 
.^ad arisen between the people of Jamaica and their go- 
•temor, vice-admiral Knowles, whose conduct on this 
oeeasion seems to have been justified by the legislature. 
The parliament, however, forebore to determine the 
cjuestioD, whether the removal of the courts of judicature 
from Spanish Town to Kingston was a measure calculated 
for the interest of the island in generaL 

RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING MILFORD-HAVEN. 

The last sutject which we shall mention, as having 
fallen under the cognizance of the commons during this 
Mssion of parliament, was the state of MiUbrd-baven on 
the coast of Wales, one of the most capacious, safe, and 
eommodious harbours in Great Britain. Here the country 
aflbrds many conveniencies for building ships of war, and 
erecting forts, docks, quays, and magazines. It might ha 
fortified at a veiy small expense, to as to be quite stcvra 
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from my attempts of the enemy, and rendered by far the 
most useful hartxnir in the kingdom for fleets, cruisers^ 
trading ships, and packet boats, bound to and from the 
westward: for from hence they may put to sea almost 
with any wind, aad eren at low water : they may weather 
Scilly and Cape Clear when no vessel can stir from the 
British chamiel, or out of the French ports of Brest and 
Rochefort, and as a post can travel from hence in three 
days to London, it might become the centre of veiy useful 
sea intelligence. A petition from several merchants in 
liondon was ptesentedy and veeaiMWiided to the house in 
« meatBgefran tiie longy specifying the advantages of this 
harbour, and the small expense at which it might be 
fortified, and praying that the house would take this im- 
portant subject into consideration. Accordingly, acorn* 
mittee was appointed for this purpose, with power to 
send for persons, papera, and records; and eveiy circum- 
stance relating to it was examined with accuracy and 
deliberation. At length the report being made to the 
bouse by Mr. Charles Townshend, they unanimously 
agreed to an address, representing to his miyesty, that 
many great losses had been sustained by the trade of the 
kingdom, in dme of war, from the want of a safe harbour 
on the western coast of the island, for the reception and 
protection of merchants ships, and sending out cruisers: 
that the harbour of Milford-haven, in the county of 
Pembroke, is most advantageously situated, and if pro>* 
perly defended and secured, in eveiy respect adapted to 
the answering those important purposes : they, therefore, 
humbly besought his majesty, that he would give imme- 
diate directions for erecting batteries, with proper cover, 
on the sides of the s«d harbour, in the most convenient 
places for guarding the entrance called Hubberstone-road^ 
and also such other fortifications as might be necessary to 
secure the interior parts of the harbour, and that, until 
such batteries and fortifications could be completed, some 
temporary defence might be provided for the immediate 
protection of the ships and vessels lying in the said har- 
bour; finally, -they assured him the bouse would mak« 
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food to bii miyetty all such expenses as should be incurred 
§i,t these purposes. The address met with a g;racioaa 
reception, and a promise that such directions should be 
given. The harbour was actually surveyed, the places 
were pitched upon for batteries, and the estimates pre- 
pared, but no further progress hath since been made. 

SESSION CLOSED. 

Wb have now finished the detail of all the material 
transactions of this session, except what relates to the &te 
of admiral Byng, which now claims our attention. In the 
mean time, we may observe, that on the fourth day of 
July the session was closed with his majesty's harangue, 
the most remarkable and pleasing paragraph of which 
turned upon his royal assurance, that the succour and 
preservati<« of his dominions in America had been his 
constant care, and, next to the security of his kingdoms, 
should continue to be hiB great and principal otgect. He 
told them be bad taken such measures as, he trusted, by 
the blessing of God, might effectually disappoint the de- 
signs of the enemy in those parts ; that he had no further 
▼iew but to vindicate the just rights of his crown and 
subjects finom the most ii\|urious encroachments ; to pre- 
serve tranquillity, as far as the circumstances of things 
might admit; to prevent the true fiiends of Britain, and 
the liberties of Europe, from being oppressed and endan* 
gered by any unprovoked and unnatural conjunction. 

TRIAL OF ADMIRAL BYNG. ^ 

Or all the transactions that distinguished this year, 
the roost extraordinary was the sentence executed on ad- 
mhral Byng, the son of that great officer who had ac- 
quired such honour by his naval exploits in the preceding 
reign, and was ennobled for his services by the title of 
lord viscount Torrington. His second son, John Byng, 
. had from bis earliest youth been trained to his fkther^s 
pjDofessioii ; and was generally esteemed one of the best 
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oflieen in the navy, when he embarked in that expedition 
to Minorca, which covered his character with disgrace, and 
even exposed him to all the horrors of an ignominious 
death. On the twenty>eigbth day of December bis trial 
began before a court-martial, held on board the ship 
St. George, in the harbour of Portsmouth, to which phu» 
Mr. Byng had been conv^ed from Greenwich by a party 
of horse-guards, and insulted by the populace in every 
town and village through which he passed. The court 
having proceeded to examine the evidences for the crown 
and the prisoner, from day to day, in the course of a long 
sitting, agreed unanimously to thirty-seven resolutions* 
implying their opinioii, that admiral Byng, during the 
engagement between the British and French fleets, on the 
twentieth day of May last, did not do his utmost endea- 
vour to take, seize, and destroy the ships of the French 
king, which it was his duty to have engaged, and to assist 
such of bis majesty's ships as were engaged, which it was 
his duty to have assisted; and that he did not exert his 
utmost power for the relief of St. Pbilip's-castle. They, 
therefore, unanimously agreed that he fell under part of 
the twelfth article of an act of parliament passed in the 
twenty-second year of the preseht reign, for amending, 
explaining, and reducing into one act of parliament, tlie 
laws relating to the government of his majesty's ships, 
vessels, and forces by sea ; and as that article positively 
prescribed death, without any alternative left to the dis- 
cretion of the court under any variation of circumstances, 
they unanimously adjudged the said admiral John Byng 
to be shot to death, at such time, and on board of such 
ship, as the lords commissioners of the admiralty should 
pl&ue to direct But as it appeared, by the evidence of 
the officers who were near the admiral's person, that no 
backwardness was perceivable in him during the action, 
nor any mark of fear or confusion either in his counte- 
nance or behaviour ; but that he delivered his orders qoolly 
and distinctly, without seeming deficient in personal cou- 
rage; and, ^m other circumstanoes, they believed his 
miscoiidnct did iwt ariie either from cowardice or dis* 
Hb2 
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affection, they unaDiinoasIy and eunestly recommended 
him as a proper object of mercy. The admiral himaelf 
behaved throug^h the whole trial wkh the moat cheerful 
composure, seeming^ly the effect of consciooa innocencey 
upon which, peihaps, he too much relied. Even alter he 
heard the evidence examined against him, and finished 
his own defence, he laid his account in beings honourably 
acquitted ; and ordered bis coach to be ready fbr convey- 
ing him directly from the tribunal to London. A gentle- 
man, his friend, by whom he was attended, having received 
intimation of the sentence to be pronounced, thought it 
bis duty to prepare him for the occasion, that he mi^ht 
summon all bis fortitude to his assistance, and accordingly 
made him acquainted with the infbrmation he had received. 
The admiral gave tokens of surprise and resentment, but 
betrayed no marks of fear or disorder, either then or in 
the court when the sentence was pronounced. On the 
contrary, while divers members of the eourt-martial ma- 
nifested grief, anxiety, and trepidation, shedding tean, 
and sighing with extraordinary emotion, he heard his doom 
denounced without undergoing the least alteration of fea- 
ture, and made a low obeisance to the president and the 
other members of the court, as he retired. 

The officers who composed this tribunal were so sen- 
sible of the law's severity, that they unanimously sub- 
scribed a letter to the board of admiralty containing this 
remarkable paragraph : — ** We cannot help laying the 
distresses of oyr minds before your lordships on this 
occasion, in finding ourselves under necessity of condemn- 
ing a man to death, from the g^reat severity of the twelfth 
article of war, part of which he falls under, which admits 
of DO nritigation if the crime should be committed by an 
error in judgment; and, therefore, fbr our own con- 
sciences* sake, as well as in justice to the prisoner, we 
pray your lordships, in the most earnest manner, to re- 
commend him to his majesty's clemency.*' The lords of 
the admiralty, instead of complying with the request of 
the court-martial, transmitted their letter to the king, 
with copies of their proceedings, and a l^ter firom tbem- 
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ielves to his majesty^ specifying a doubt with reicard to 
the legality of the sentence^ as the t:rime of negligence, 
for which the admiral had been condemned^ was not ex- 
pressed in any part of the proceedings. At the same 
time, copies of two petitions from George lord viscount 
Torrington, in behalf of his kinsman admiral Byng, were 
submitted to his majesty's royal wisdom and determina^ 
tion. All the friends and relations of the unhappy convict 
employed and exerted their influence and interest for his 
pardon ; and, as the circumstances had appeared so strong 
in his fisTour, it was supposed that the sceptre of royal 
mercy would be extended for his preservation; but iil- 
femous arts were used to whet the savage appetite of the 
popuUce for blood. The cry of vengeance was loud 
throughout the land: sullen clouds of suspicion and ma* 
levolence interposing, were said to obstruct the genial 
beams of the best virtue that adorns the throne ; and the 
sovereign was given to understand, that the execution «if 
admiral Byng was a victim absolutely necessary to appease 
the fury of the people. His majesty, in consequence of the 
representation made by the lords of the admiralty, re- 
ferred the sentence to the consideration of the twelve 
judges, who were unanimously of opinion that the sen- 
tence was legal. This report being transmitted from the 
privy-council to the admiralty, their lordships issued a 
warrant for executing the sentence of death on the twenty- 
eighth day of February. One gentleman at the board, 
however, refused to subscribe the warrant, assigning for 
his refusal the reasons which we have inserted by way of 
note, for the satisfaction of the reader. [See note Q, at 
ike end of this Foli 

Though mercy was denied to the criminal, the crown 
seemed determined to do nothing that should be thought 
inconsistent with law. A member of parliament, who had 
sat upon the court-martial at Portsmouth, rose up in his 
place, and made application to the house of commons in 
behalf of himself and several other members of that 
tribunal, praying the aid of the legislature to be released 
from the oath of secrecy imposed on courts-martial^ that 
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they migbt diidoge the p^iunds on which tentence of 
death had passed oo admiral fiyng. and, perhaps, discover 
such circumstances as might show the sentence to be im* 
proper. Although this application produeied no resolu- 
tion in the house, the king, on the twenty-sixth day of 
February, sent a message to the commons by Mr. Secretary 
Pitt» importing, that though he ha^ determined to let 
the law take its course with relation to admiral Byng, 
and resisted all solicitations to the contrary, yet, as a 
member of the house had expressed some scruples about 
the sentence, his majesty had thought fit to respite the 
execution of it, that there might be an opportunity of 
knowing, by the separate examination of the members of 
the court-martial, upon oath, what grounds there were 
for such scruples, and that his majesty was resolved still 
to let the sentence he carried into execution, unless it 
should appear from the said examination, that admiral 
Byng was unjustly condemned. The sentence might be 
strictly legal, and, at the same time very severe, accord* 
ing to the maxim, sumfnumjus, summa injuria. In such 
cases, and perhaps in such cases only, the rigour of the 
law ought to be softened by the lenient hand of the royal 
prerogative. That this was the case of admiral Byng 
appears from the warm and eager intercession of his 
juiy, a species of intercession which hath generally, if 
not always, prevailed at the foot of the throne, when any 
thing favourable for the criminal had appeared in the 
course of the trial. How much more then might it have 
been expected to succeed, when earnestly urged as a case 
of conscience, m behalf of a man whom his judges had 
expressly acquitted of cowardice and treachery, the only 
two imputations that rendered him criminal in the eyes 
of the nation! Such an interposition of the crown in 
parliamentary transactions was irregular, unnecessary* 
and at another juncture might have been productive of 
violent heats and declamation. At present however, it 
paned without censure, as the effect of inattention, rather 
than a design to encroach upon the privilq^ of the house. 
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BILL TO RELEASE THE MEMBERS OF THE 
COURT-MARTIAL, &c. 

The message being communicated, a bill was imme 
diately brought in, to release the members of the court- 
martial from the obligation of secrecy, and passed through 
the lower house without opposition ; but in the house of 
lords it appeared to be destitute of a proper foundation. 
They sent a message to the commons, desiring them to- 
give leave that such of the members of the court-martial 
as were members of that house might attend their lord- 
ships, in order to be examined on the second reading of 
the bill; accordingly they, and the rest of the court- 
martial, attended, and answered all questions without 
hesitation. As they did not insist upon any excuse, nor 
produce any satisfactory reaso^i for showing that the man 
they had condemned was a proper object of mercy, their 
lordships were of opinion that there was no occasion for 
passing any such bill, which, therefore, they almost una- 
nimously rejected. It is not easy to conceive what stronger 
reasons could be given for proving Mr. Byng an object of 
mercy, than those mentioned in the letter sent to the 
board of admiralty by the members of the court-martial, 
who were empowered to try the imputed offence, conse- 
quently must have been deemed weU qualified to judge of 
his conduct 

EXECUTION OF ADMIRAL BYNG. 

The unfortunate admiral being thus abandoned to th« 
stroke of justice, prepared himself for death with resigna- 
tion and tranqui41ity. He maintained a surprising cheer- 
fulness to the last ; nor did he, from his condemnation to 
his execution, exhibit the least sign of impatience or 
apprehension. During that interval he had remained on 
board of the Monarque, a third-rate ship of war, anchored 
in the harbour of Portsmouth, under a strong guard, in 
custody of the marshal of the admiralty. On the fimr- 
teenth of March, the day fixed for his execution, the boat! 
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belongini^ to the squadron at Spithead beings manned and 
aimed, cmitainin; tbeir captains and officers, with a de- 
tachment of marines, attended this solemnity in the har- 
bour, which was also crowded with an infinite number of 
other boats and Tcssels filled with spectators. About noon^ 
the admiral having taken leave of a dergymaa, and two 
friends who accompanied him, walked out of the great 
cabin to the quarter-deck, where two files of raarises 
were ready to execute the sentence. He advanced with 
a firm deliberate step, a composed and resolute counte- 
nance, and resolved to suffer with his face uncovered, until 
his friends, representing that his looks would possibly in- 
timidate the soldiers, and prevent th^ir taking aim pro- 
perly, he submitted to their request, threw his hat on the 
deck, kneeled on a cushion, tied one white handkerchief 
over his eyes, and dropped the other as a signal for his 
executioners, who fired a volley so decisive, that fire balls 
passed through his body, and he dropped down dead in an 
instant. The time in which this tragedy was acted, frouA 
his walking out of the cabin to his being deposited in the 
coffin, did not exceed three minutes. 

Thus fell, to the astonishment of all Europe, admiral 
John Byng; who, whatever his errors and indiscretions 
might have been, seems to have been rashly condemned, 
meanly given up, and cruelly sacrificed to vile consider- ' 
ations. The sentiments of his own fate he avowed on the 
verge of eternity, when there was no longer any cause of 
dissimulation, in the following declaration, which, imme- 
diately before his death, he delivered to the marshal of 
the admiralty: "A few moments will now deliver me from 
the virulent persecution, and frustrate the further malice 
of my enemies: nor need I envy them a life subject to 
the sensations my injuries, and the injustice done me, 
must create. Persuaded I am, that justice will be done 
to my reputation hereafter; the manner and cause of 
raising and keeping up the popular clamour and prejudice 
against me, will be seen through. I shall be considered 
(as I now perceive myselO a victim destined to divert the 
Indignation and resentment of ^n injured and delnded 
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people ffom the proper objects* My enemies tbemselveB 
nust DOW think me innocent. Happy for me, at this my 
last raomeaty that I know my own innocence, and am 
ooDScious that no part of my country's misfortunes can be 
owing^ to me. I heartily wish the shedding my blood may 
contribute to the happiness and service of my country; 
but cannot resign my just claim to a faithful discbarge 
of my duty according to the best of my judgment, and 
the utmost exertion of ray ability for his majest/s honour, 
and my country's service. I am sorry that my endeavours 
yrere not attended with more success, and that the ar- 
mament under my command proved too weak to succeed 
iu an' expedition of such moment. Truth has prevailed 
over c^urany and falsehood, and justice has wiped off the 
tgnominious stain of my supposed want of personal cou- 
rage, and the charge of disaffection. My heart acquits 
me of these crimes ; but who can be presumptuously sure 
of his own judgment? If my crime is an error in judg- 
ment, or difiering in opinion from my judges, and if yet 
the error in judgment should be on their side, God for- 
give them, as I do; and may the distress of their minds, 
and uneasiness of their consciences, which in justice to me 
they have represented, be relieved, and subside as my re- 
sentment has done. The supreme judge sees all hearts 
and motives, and to him I must submit the justice of my 



REMARKS ON ADMIRAL BYNG'S FATE. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said in bis favour, 
notwithstanding the infiamous, arts that were practised to 
keep up the cry against him, notwithstanding this solemn 
appeal to heaven in his last moments, and even self- 
conviction of innocence, the character of admiral Byng, 
in point of personal courage, will still, with many people, 
remain problematical. They will still be of opinion, that 
if the spirit of a British admiral had been properly exerted, 
the French fleet would have been defeated, and Minorca 
relieved. A man's opinion of danger varies at different 
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times, in consequence of an irregular tide of animal 
spirits, and be is actuated by considerations which he 
dares not avow. After an officer, thus influenced, has 
hesitated or kept aloof in the hour of trial, the mind, eager 
for its own justification, assembles, with surprising in- 
dustry,every favourable circumstance of excuse, and broods 
over them with parental partiality, until it becomes not 
only satisfied, but even enamoured of their beauty and 
complexion, like a doaUng mother, blind to the deformity 
of her own offspring. Whatever Mr. Byng's internal 
feelings might have been, whatever consequences might 
have attended his behaviour on that occasion; as the 
tribunal before which he was tried acquitted him expressly 
of cowardice and treachery, he was, without all doubt, a 
proper object for royal clemency ; and so impartial pos- 
terity will judge him, after all those dishonourable motives 
of Action and of fear, by which his fate was influenced, 
shall be lost in oblivion, or remembered with disdain. The 
people of Great Britain, naturally fierce, impatient, and 
clamorous, have been too much indulged, upon every petty 
miscarriage, with trials, courts-martial, and dismissions, 
which tend only to render their military commandex9 
rash and precipitate, the populace more licentious and 
intractable, and to disgrace the national character in the 
opinion of mankind. 
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NOTES. 



I Bvotbct to tlie mtI 'maTctchal «^ Scot- 
land, a gentleman wbo bad ■{gnalized 
himaclf as a general in the Rimian 
■rniyt and was accounted one of the 
beat oiBcen of hb time ; not more ad- 
mired for hie warlike fuenius, than 
amiable in his ditpoeition. 

t Nothing could more glorionaljr evinee 
the generoeity of a Britieh parliament 
than thi* intrrpoaition for defending 
the libcrtic* of Germanj, ia coiOunc> 
tion with two ciccton only, against the 
taue of the other seven, and in direct 
opposition to the measorrs ukeu by 
tbc bead of the empire, who, in the 
sequel, stigmatized tb«-se two princes 
as rebels, and treated one of tbem as 
an outlaw. 

9 This charitj, cstablisbcd by voluntary 
contribution, might, under proper 
restrictions, prove beneficial to the 
commonwealth, by rescuing deserted 
children from misery and death, and 
qualifying them for being serviceable 
members of the comuMinity; but since 
the liberslity of parliament bath en- 
■Uad the (OTemon and corporstioii to 



receive all the children that are pM> 
sented, without quvetuin or limitation* 
the yearly mpensc bath swelled into a 
national grir%anve, ami the human* 
purposes of tiic original •ustiiuiion are, 
in a great mraoun:, defeaicil. imtead 
of an Msyinm for (Mwr fbriorn orphans 
and abaiidoitetl rwiindliug», it is become 
a genenil rrcepia* Ir far the utfW|iring 
of the diwolutr, nho can- mit to nerk 
for the maintenance of tbtir familtes. 
The bonpiul itself i« a piain Hlilicai, 
well contrived tor ccooumvand route- 
niencc, standinfc en tht- north st4e of 
the eity, and a little derarbed from it^ 
ill an agreeable and salubnons sitn- 
ation. The hall is adorned nub soma 
good paintings, tb« chapti is elegant, 
and tbc regulation!! are admi ruble. 
4 The bridge at Westminster may be' 
considered as a imtional ornament, 
it was built at the publK* eXfiense, 
from the neighbourhood of \4e*t- 
minster Hall to the opposite side of the 
river, and comists of thirteen arches, 
constructal with equal elegance and 
simplicity.. 
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NOTES 

TO. 

THE FOURTH VOLUME. 

Note A., p. 43. 

THE resolutions of the commons on this head were 
printed hy authority in the London Gazette, signi- 
fying. That those who were, or should be, proprietors of 
any part of the public debt, redeemable by law, incurred 
before Michaelmas, in the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty-nine, carrying an interest of four per centum 
per annum, who should, on or before the twenty>eighth 
day of February in that year, subscribe their names, sig- 
nifying their consent to accept of an interest of three 
pounds per centum, to commence from the twenty-fifth 
day of ITecember, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and 6fty-seven, subject to the same provisions, notices, 
and clauses of redemption, to which their respective sums 
at four per centum were then liable, should, in lieu of 
their present interest, be entitled to four per centum till 
the twenty-fifth day of December, in the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty ; and after th^day, to three 
pounds ten shillings per centum per annum,^! the twenty, 
fifth of December, one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
seven ; and no part of that debt, except what was due to the 
East-India company, should be redeemable to this period: 
I'bat if any part of the national debt, incurred before last 
Michaelma<;, redeemable by law, and carrying an interest 
of four per centum, should remain unsubscribed on or 
before the thirtieth day of May, the government should 
pay off the principal. For this purpose his majesty was 
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eiMhled to berrow of aoy penon or penons, bodies politic 
or corporate, any sum or sums of money not exceeding' that 
part (ff the national debt which mi{;ht remain unsubscribed, 
to he charged on the sinking fund, upon any terms not 
exceedinir the rate of interest in the foregoing proposal. 

All the dutit*s appropriated to the payment of the in- 
termt were still continued, and the surplus of these incor-> 
porared with the sinking fund for the discharge of the 
principal. Btxiks were opened fur the suhscriptiun at the 
Kxcheqiier, <he Bank of Euti^land, and the South-Sea house; 
and copies of these resolutions transmitted to the direc- 
tors of all the monied corporations. 

Note B, />. 47. 

The most remarkable circumstance attending the pro- 
gress of this bill, which made its way through both houses, 
and obtained the royal assent, was the number of contra- 
dictory (letitions in favour and in prejudice of it, while it 
remained under consideration. The tanners of leather in 
and about the town of Sheffield in Yorkshire, represented, 
Tliat if the bill should pass, the English iron would be 
undersold; consequently a great number of furnaces and 
forges would be discontinued: in that qase the woods used 
for fuel would stand uncut, and the tanners be deprived 
of oak bark sufficient for the continuance and support of 
their occupation. They nevertheless owned, that should 
the duty be removed from pig-iron only, no such conse* 
quence could be apprehended ; because, should the number 
is furnaces b^kssened, that of forges would be increased. 
This was likemse the plea urged in divers remonstrances 
by masters of iron-works, gentlemen, and freeholden, 
who had tracts of wood-land in their possession. Ilie 
owners, proprietors, and formers, of furnaces and iron 
forges, belonging to Sheffield and its neighbourhood, en- 
larged upon the great expense tbey had incurred in erect- 
ing and supporting iron-works, by means of whicb gre(it 
numbers of bis majesty's subjects were comfortably sup- 
ported. They expressed their apprehensioD, that should 
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the IhII pass into a law, it could not in any degree lessen 
the consumption of Swedish iron, which wa% used for pur* 
poses which neither the American nor British iron would 
answer; but that the proposed enoouragement, considering 
the plenty and cheapness of wood in America, would en- 
able the colonies to undersell the British iron, a branch of 
traffic which would be totally destroyed, to the ruin o€ 
many thousand labourers, who would be compelled to seek 
their livelihood in foreign countries. They likewise sug- 
gested, that if all the iron manufacturers of Great Britain 
should be obliged to depend upon a supply of iron from 
the plantations, which must ever be rendered precarious 
by the hazard of the seas and the enemy, the manufac- 
tures would probably decay for want of materials, and 
many thousand families be reduced to want and misery. 
On the other hand, the ironmongers and smiths belonging 
to the flourishing town of Birmingharo in Warwiekshirey 
presented a petition, declaring. That the bill would be of 
great benefit to the trade of the nation, as it would enabk 
the colonists to make larger returns of their own produce, 
and encourage them to take a greater quantity of the 
British manufactures. Ttiey affirmed, that all tbe iron- 
works in the island of Great Britain did not supply half 
the quantity of that metal sufficient to carry on the ma- 
nufacture; that if this deficiency could be supplied from 
the colonies in America, the importation would cease, and 
considerable sums of money be saved to the nation. They 
observed, that the importation of iron from America could 
no more afiect the iron-works and freeholders of the king- 
dom than the like quantity importecyfirom any other 
country; but they prayed that the p0q>le of America 
might be restrained team eirecting slitting or rolliog-millsy 
or forges for plating iron» as they would interfere wit^ 
the manufacturers of Great Britain. 

Many remonstrances to the same effect were presented 
from different parts of the kingdom ; and it appeared* 
upon the most exact enquiry^ that the encouragement of 
AJnerican iron would prove extremely beneficial to the 
kingdom^ as it bad been found, upon trial, applicable tp 
Ii2 
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all the uses of Swedish irony sod as good in eveiy respect 
as the piodace of thatitountry. 

Note Cy f».77. 

Qnb of the most remarkable acts which passed in the 
course of this session, was that for reg^ulatini^ the com- 
mencement of the year« and correcting the calendar, ac- 
cording to the Gr^oriac computation, which had been 
adopted by all other nations in Europe. By this new law 
it was decreed that the new year should begin on the first 
day of January, and that eleven intermediate nominal days, 
between the second and fourteenth days of September, 
1758, should for that time be omitted ; so that the day 
succeeding the second should be denominated the four- 
teenth of that month. By this establishment of the new 
style, the equinoxes and solstices will happen neariy on 
the same nominal days on which tliey fell in the year 335, 
at the council of Nice; and the correspondence between 
the English merchants and those of foreign countries, will 
be greatly facilitated, with respect to the dates of letters 
and accounts. 

Niae D, ibid. 

An indulgent parent was poisoned by his only daughter, 
on whom, besides other marks of tenderness and paternal 
aflfectton, he had bestowed a liberal education, whtdi 
greatly aggravated her guilt and ingratitude. Another 
young woman was concerned in the assassination of her 
own uncle, who had been her constant benefactor and sole 
guardian. A poor old woman, having, from the ignorance 
ttndsuperstitfon of her neighbours, incurred the suspicion 
of sorcery and witchcraft, was murdered in Hertfordshire 
by the populace, with all the wantonness of barbarity. 
Rape and murder were perpetrated upon an unfortunate 
woman in the neighbourhood of London, and an innocent 
man suffered death for ^is complicated outrage, while the 
Veal criminals assisted at his execution, heard hjm appeal 
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lo heaven for his iDDOcence, aDd, in the character of friend<^, 
embraced him, while he stood on the brink of eternity. 

Note E, !». 150. 

Several European nations had settlements at Surat, 
which was one of the most frequented cities of the East, from 
the great concourse of Mahometan pil^ms, who make 
it their road from India, in their visits to the tomb of their 
prophet at Mecca. In order to keep the seas clear of 
pirates between Surat and the gulph of Arabia and Persia, 
the mogul had been at the annual expense of a large ship 
fitted out on purpose to carry the pilgrims to Judda, which 
is within a small distance of Mecca. For the security of 
this ship, as well as to protect the trade of Surat, he 
granted to his admiral, the fiddet^ chief of a colony of 
caffrees, or blacks, a revenue called the tanka, to the value 
of three lacks oi rupees, amounting to above thirty-seven 
thousand pounds, arising partly from the adjacent lands, 
and partly from the revenues of Surat, which were paid 
him yearly by the governor of the castle, who is appointed 
by the mogul to keep the city under proper subjection, 
without, however, interfering with the government of it. 

NoU F, p. 183. 

The ministry having resolved to send a body of forces to 
America, to act in conjunction with the provincial troops 
caised on that continent, it became necessary that the 
mutiny act should be rendered more clear and extensive. 
When fhis bill, therefore, fell under consideration, it was 
improved with a new clause, providing, *' That all officers 
and soldiers of any troops being mustered and in pay, 
which are or shall be raised in any of the British provinces 
in America, by authority of the respective governors or 
governments thereof, shall, at all times, and in all places, 
when they happen to join or act in conjunction with his 
majesty's British forces, be liable to martial law and dis- 
cipline^ in like manner, to all intents and purposes, as 
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tbe British forces are ; and shall be subject to the laoM 
trialy penalties, and punishment." 

Note G, p. 212. 

Thb king^, on his side, promised to pay to the land§jave 
for these succours, eif^hty crowns banco, by way of levy« 
money, for every trooper or drag^uon duly armed aoil 
mounted, and thirty crowns banco for every foot soldier ; 
the crown to be reckoned at fifty-three, sols of Holland, 
or at four shillings and nine-pence three farthings English 
money ; and also to pay to his serene highness, for the 
ei^ht thousand men, an aimual subsidy of an hundred and 
fihy thousand crowns banco, during the four years, to 
commence from the day of signing the treaty; which 
subsidy was to be increased to three hundred thousand 
crowns yearly, from the time of requiring the troops, to 
the time of their entering into British pay; and in case 
of their being dismissed, the said subsidy of three hundred 
thousand crowns was then to revive and be continued dur- 
ing the residue of the term : but, if twelve thousand men 
were demanded and furnished, the subsidy was then to ho 
increased in proportion ; and in case the king of Great 
Britain should at any time think fit to send back these 
troops, before the expiration of tbe treaty, notice thereof 
was to be gfven to his serene highness three months before- 
hand ; one month's pay was to be allowed them for their 
return, and they were to be fornished gratis w|th the 
necessm^ tiransport vessels, 

JViaeH,p.3iS. 

It is with pleasure we seize this opportunity of recording 
an instance o( gallantry and patriotism in a British ofiicer, 
which would have done honour to the character of a 
Roman tribune. Captam Cunningham, an accomplished 
young gentleman, who acted as engineer in second at Mi- 
norca, being preferred to a majority at home, and recalled 
to his regiment by an express order, had repahred with 
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bis family to Nice in Italy where be waited for the ofpor- 
tUDity of a ship bound for England, wbeil be received 
certain intelligence that the Fr<>ncb armament was 
destined for the place be bad quitted. His lady, whom 
be tenderly loved, was just delivered, and two of bis 
cbildren were dangerously ill of tfae small-pox. He re- 
collected that the chief engineer of Minorca was infirm, 
and indeed disabled by the gout, and that many things 
ivere wanting for the defence of the fortress. His zeal 
for the honour and service of his country immediately 
fHumphed over the calls of tenderness and of nature. He 
expended a considerable sum of money in purchasing 
timber for the platforms, and other necessaries for the 
garrison; hired a ship for transporting them thither; and 
tearing himself from his wife and children, thus left among 
strangers in a foreign country, embarked again for Mi* 
norca, where be knew he should be in a peculiar manner 
exposed to all the dangers of a furious siege. In the 
course of this desperate service be acquitted himself with 
that vigilance, skill, and active courage, which he had on 
divers former occasions displayed, until the assault was 
given to the queen's bastion; when mixing with the 
enemy, sword in hand, be was disabled in his right arm 
by the shot of a musket and the thrust of a bayonet. His 
behaviour was so acceptable to bis sovereign, that when 
be returned to England he was preferred to the rank of 
colonel in the Guards. He afterwards acted as chief 
cngineeer in the attempts and descents which were made 
on the French coast. Though grievously maimed, he ac* 
cepted the same office in the expedition to Guadaloupe^ 
where he died universally regretted. 

Note I, p. S«4. ' 

When the French amoassador returned to London^ be 
proposed that orders should be immediately despatcbed'to 
the English governors in America, with express orders 
to desist from any new undertaking, and all acts of bos. 
tiUty; but with regard to the lauds on the Ohio, to pulg 
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without delay, matters on the same footings in which they 
ftood before the late war, that the respective claims of 
both nations mi(ht be amicably referred to the oommis* 
saries at Paris. The British court agreed to the cessation 
of hostilities, and the discussion of the disputes by the 
ministers of the two cfowns» on condition that all the 
possessions in America should be previously put in the 
situation prescribed by the treaty of Utrecht, confirmed 
by that of Aix-la-Chapelle. The French ministry, instead 
of oomplyinf with this condition, produced an evasive 
draft of a preliminary convention, and this was answered 
by a counter-proposal. At length the ambassador of 
France demanded, as preliminary conditions, i:hat Great 
Britain would renounce all claim to the south coast of the 
river 8t. Laurence, and the lakes that discharge them- 
selves into that river; cede to the French twenty leagues 
of country lying along the river of Fundy, which discovers 
Acadia, or Nova Scotia ; and all the land between the 
riwrs Ohio and Ouabache. A memorial was afterwards 
presented on the samesubject^ including the affairs of the 
neutral islands in the West Indies; but this was amply 
refuted in another piece, in which the British ministry 
ofaterved, that even at this very opening of the commission 
established in Paris, for terminating amicably the dis- 
pute* in North America, the French invaded Nova Scotia, 
erected three forts in the heart of that province, and 
would have destroyed the English settlement at Halifax, 
had they not been prevented : that the like hostilities 
were committed upon his Britannic majesty's subjects on 
the Ohio and Indian lakes, where the governors appointed 
by the French king, without any shadow of right, prohi- 
bited the English from trading; seized their traders by 
force, and sent them prisoners to France; invaded the 
territories of Virginia, attacked a fort that covered its fron* 
tier, and to secure, their usurpatkms, erected with an 
armed force, a chain of forts- on the lands which they had 
invaded; that his Britannic nuyesty had complained of 
these hostilities to the court of Versailles, but without 
effect; so that he found himself obliged to provide for the 
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security of bis subjects; and as tbe encroacbraents made 
by France were hostile, it could never be unlawful, or ir- 
reconcileable with the assurance of his majesty's peaceable 
disposition^ to repel an aggressor; and that the same 
motive of setf-defence had forced him to seize tbe French 
ships and sailors, in order to deprive that court of the 
means of making an invasion, with which their ministers 
in all the courts of Europe had menaced England. 

Note K, p, 269. 

To IXeui, Gen. Fowketor, in ?us absence, to the Commander 
in Chief m kis Majesty s garrison qf Gibraltar. 
SER» War-ofEoe, March 21, 1756. 

1 AM commanded to acquaint you, that it is his ma- 
jesty's pleasure that you receive into your garrison lord 
Robert Bertie's regiment to do duty there ; and in case 
you should apprehend that the French intend to make 
any attempt upon bis majesty's island of Minorca, it is his 
HM^iesty's pleasure, that jrou make a detachment out of 
tbe troops of your garrison equal to a battalion, to be com- 
manded by a lieutenant-colonel and major, such lieute- 
nant-colonel and major to be the eldest In your garrison, 
to be put on board the fleet for tbe relief of Minorca, as 
the admiral shall think expedient, who is to carry them 
to the said island. I am. 

Your bumble servant, B. 

7b Idetit. Cen. Fbwhe, or, in his absence, to the Commander 
in Chiffat Gibraltar. 
fil R, WaM)ffice, March a6» 1756. 

I AM commanded to acquaint you, that it is bis ma- 
jesty's pleasure, in case the island of Minorca should be in 
any likelihood of being attacked, that you make a detach- 
ment from the troo)is in your garrison* equal to a battalion, 
commanded by a Heutenant^colonel and maior, for tffe 
relief of that place, to be put on board the fleet, at the 
disposition of the admiral: such lieutenaht-colonel and 
major to be the eldest in your garrison. 
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7b lU¥i. Gen, Fowke^ or, m kis mbtenee^ to the Commander 
m Cki^^ in ki$ Muitt^'o guniton of GibraUar. 

81 R, Wiir4>fioe, AprU 1» 17^ 

It is bis mjyesty's pUa^ure, that you receive into your 
garrison the women and children beloDging to lord Robert 
Bertie's regiment. 

[ To IMut. Gen. Fowie, or^ the Commander in Chief at 
Gibraltar, 

SIR, Ww^rfBce, May W, 17S5. 

I WROTB to you by general Steward: if that order is not 
complied with, then you are now to make a detachment 
of seven hundred men out of your own regiment and 
Guise's ; and also another detachment out of Pulteney'a 
and Panmure*s regiments, and send them on board the 
fleet for the relief of Mahou. But if that order has been 
complied with, then you are to make only one detachment 
of seven hundred men, to be commanded by another lien« 
tenant'Cokmel and m^jor, and to send it to Mahon ; and 
you are also to detain all such empty vessels as shall come 
. into your harbour, and keep them in readiness for any 
further transportation of troops. 1 have also his royal 
highness tlie duke of Cumbt^rland's . commands, to desire 
that you. will keep your garrison as alert as possible^ 
during thi4 critical time, and give such other assistance as 
may be in four power for the relief of Minorca; taking 
care, however, not to fatigue or endanger your own gar> 

Note L, p. 301. 

His majesty seems to have abated of this respect fai the 
sequel, if we may believe the assertions of his Polish ma- 
jesty's queen, and the court of Vienna, who affirmed, that 
sentinels were posted within the palace where the queen 
and royal famiily resided^ as also at the doorof thepeciret 
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eabii^et, whera tlie papers relating: to foreign transactions 
were deposited. The keys of this cabinet were seized, and 
•U the writings demanded. The whole Saxon ministiy 
were discharged from their respective employments, and 
' a new commission was established by the king of Prussia 
for the administration of affairs in general. When the 
queen entreated this prince to remove the sentinels posted 
within the palace, and contiguous passagesy agreeably to 
his assurances that all due respect diould be observed to- 
wards the royal family, the king ordered the guards to be 
doubled, and sent an officer to demand of her majesty 
the keys of the secret cabinet. The queen obtained this 
officer's consent, that the doors should be sealed up ; but 
afterwards he returned with orders to break them open : 
then her majesty, placing herself before the door, said, 
she trusted so much to the promise of the king of Prussia, 
that she could not believe he had given such orders. The 
officer declaring that his orders were positive, and that he 
durst not disobey them, she continued in the same place, 
declaring, that if violence was to be used, he must begin 
with her. The officer returning to acquaint the king with 
what had passed, her mi^ty coi\jured the ministers of 
Prussia and England to remmd hit majesty of his promise ; 
but her representations bad no effiect ; the officer returned 
with fresh orders to use force, in spite of the opposition 
she might make against it in person. The queen, finding 
herself in danger of her life, at length withdrew : the 
doors were forced, the chests broke open, and all the - 
papers seized. 

Note M, p, 304. 

The letter was to the following effect : 
'* Veldt-Mareschal Count Rutowskl, 

** It is not witbcNit extreme sorrow I understand the 
deplorable situation, which a chain of misfortunes has re- 
•erved for you, the rest of my generals, and my whole 
army s but we must acquiesoe in the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence* and ccHMole ourselves with the rectitude of our 

vot.nr. kk 
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lentiments and intentions. They would force mey it 
•eems, as yoa give me to understand by major-general 
the baron de Dyherm, to submit to conditions the more 
severe, in proportion as the cireamstances become more 
. necessitous. I cannot hear them mentioned. I am a 
free monarch ; such I will live ; such I will die ; and I 
will both live and die with honour. The fote of my army 
I leave wholly to your discretion* Let your council of 
war determine whether you must surrender prisoners of 
war, fall by the sword, or die by famine. May your reso^ 
lotions, if possible, be condacted by humanity : whatever 
they may be, I have no longer any share in them : and 
1 declare you shall not be answerable for aught but one 
thing, namely, not to carry arms against me or my allies. 
I pray God may have you, Mr. Mareschai, in his holy 
keeping. Given at Konigstein, the 14th of October, 1756. 

'* AUGUSTUS, Rex. 
" To Um Yddt-Marcacfaal the Count Rotowski.* 



Note N, p. S2L 

Rear-admiral Knowles being, in the month of De- 
cember, one thousand seven hundred and forty-nine, tried 
at Deptford, before a court-martial, for his behaviour in 
and relating to an action which happened on the first day 
of October in the preceding year, between a British squad- 
ron under his command, and a squadron of Spain, th^ 
court was unanimously of opinion, that the said Knowlea, 
while he was standing for the enemy, might, by a dif- 
ferent disposition of his squadron, have begun the at- 
tack with six ships as early in the day as four of thena 
were engaged; and that, therefore, by his neglecting so 
to do, he gave the enemy a mantf^t advantage : that the 
said Knowles remained on board the ship Cornwall with 
his flag, after she was disabled from continuing the action, 
though he might, upon her being disabled, have shifted 
his flag on board another ship; and the- court were un&* 
BimoQsly of opinion, he ought to have done to^ in order 
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to have conducted and directed, during^ the whole action^ 
the motions of the squadron intrusted to his care and 
conduct. Upon consideration of the whole conduct of the 
said KnowleSy relating to that action, the court did una^ 
nimously agree that he fell under part of the fourteenth 
article of the articles of war, namely, the word negligence, 
and no other; and also usder the twenty-third article. 
•—The court, therefore, unanimously adjudged, that he 
should he reprimanded for not bringing up the squadron 
in closer order than he did, and not beginning the attack 
with as ^retX force as he might have done ; and also for 
not shifting his flag, upon the Cornwall's being disabled. 

Noie O, p. 331. 

It was enacted, that persons pawning, exchanging, or 
disposing of goods, without leave of the owner, should 
suffer in the penalty of twenty shillings ; and, on non-pay- 
want, be committed for fourteen days to hard labour; 
afterwards, if the money could not then be paid, to be 
whipped publicly in the house of correction, or such other 
place as the justice of the peace should appoint, on pub- 
lication of the prosecutor : that every pawnbroker should 
make entry of the person's name and place of abode who 
pledges any goods w^th him ; and the pledger, if he re- 
quired it, should have a duplicate of that entry: that a 
pawnbroker receiving linen or apparel intrusted to others 
to be washed or mended, should forfeit double the sum 
lent upon it, and restore the goods : that upon oath of 
any person whose goods are unlawfully pawned or ex- 
changed, the justice should issue a warrant to search the 
suspected person's house ; and upon refusal of admittance 
the officer might break open the door : that goods pawned 
for any sum not exceeding ten pounds might be recovered 
within two years, the owner making oath of the pawning, 
and tendering the principal, interest, and charges : that 
goods remaining unredeemed fi>r two years should be for 
feited and sold, the overplus to be accounted for to the 
owner ou demand 
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and haf€ it believed that I judge admiral Byng's deserts : 
that was the business of a court-martial, and it is my duty 
•nly to act according to my conscience ; which, after de. 
tiherate consideration, assisted by the best light a poor 
understanding can aflford it, remains still in doubt, and 
therefore I cannot consent to sign a warrant whereby 
the sentence of the court-martial may be carried into exe- 
cution ; for I cannot help thinking, that however criminal 
admiral Byng may be, bis life is not forfeited by that 
sentence. I do not mean ta find fault with other men's 
opinions ; all I endeavour at is, to give reasons for my 
own ; and all I desire or wish is, that I may not be mis- 
understood; I do not pretend to judge admiral Byng's 
deserts, nor to give any opinion on the propriety of the 
act. 

** Signed, 6th Feb. 1757, at the Admiralty. 

" J. F S.- 

L 
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